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COOPERATION AND THE STATE 

1 M flu? mmmk crtik deepen#, it lias come mtm ml mmt to 
weir flic aspect of a brabiawn of flit capitalist $f%km itaelf, n 
breakdown all the it lore Imprwive nitre it ti the outcome, not of 
any iiif«ii!l from without, tint of a dmtifegralMwi from within, 
In prevkm* kstici of the Ymr Ikmk it han Wn pointed out that 
cooperative! production and commerce ha* not only prcwfvrd a 
sigiiilkan! Mobility amid general riMoration, but that tint cir- 
cumManre merely aupport* the whole hmtory and phiioftiphy of 
the movement in fiiijgptttftK that it \m a future apart from 
capital!*! rewfieffiiTM and tlmt every firdi coHapae in flue world cif 
trad* iiful finance k n all to ro-ojuiatfofi to demuMlratc ill 
mtititfet f tine t tonal and paydi^kal ham. At the aamc time 
it wm mini that " in emergencies it h State action, rather than 
cooperative, that is likely to be railed into pky ## anil that 
tlib wan a mtmm mnfidcrattot! for thewr co-opeiulon win 
believed that, however desirable rrrtain Stair service* may lie, 
eiMifital'bii offri* in certain important fields a more durable 
and i mote gemiinrly economic elution 

Emits of the ptrwn! year Iwvr ftilftllr*! ifii% warmup The 
emergency has continued and the Mate* lave acted What 
might perlm|M have lieeti foreseen more dearly m that tin* ad ion 
ti-iii not m much wept jwM mop ration a* Wight to carry tin? 
mnvemfnt ami it* machinery forward m the new current of state 
ruummy ft i* m though the tfovriiivnrnt* of the world tud 
ftuddenlv diwovcm! eo>0|ierattoti in the character of a new 
dronisi, .1 mi of mnmt radium, beneficent, jwwwfiil dangerous, 
and !i*id vt mil to Itarnm or shackle it, it* thru Uddue** m 

i » 
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timidity dkt*t*» SomHinm fk tow kw mwh It! 

mnM. Tbr motive* imfutring thfa ^kwbtpmmi my i$t§m 
Ik klly twin country to country Tk mull tn tafdty bm %twm 
to place p>o|srfitit« i«i m tnimly new mmM imimmm f wtlfi 
new ami hardly rmkmtl fufoblrtm Small w*V# tH m Idank 
Ri» 4 Iivi«p mmi not a fow of the ohtef mtmmi of optrutor*, 

Thr of the Stale from mtkl tmtoMrmtcp m fatty 

patroiwji? In like tmiifNitino ban swrt Imm t!ir nwl <4 

a tingle year, h% fur ba«k m n# 17 the Ktmfoft ikiwtiwitsii, 
moved liy a dogmatic forth ami & dritpctota mml of <*oftomfc 
machinery, converted the voluntary ronauftwr** wwtettoi into 
the ItfMidie* of t Stole victualling rSrpoftftwtit Hit eaprti' 
iiirtil U*tcd« with mmkMmum, till tyit, when hewn imimml 
a rapidly dct«tiaf«tmg aytietn to a voluntary kit In Italy 
the iwotem, immmgly <lw»nfor, but dwwn, mm m k*$ fwfiud, 
curtoua fmralkfo t oop.n»to>H had at licit to lw»i thr t»$iai«t 
til Kt#|tl*wtft$$ f evolution , tt mm k»dkd Hfwn M « danger, if # 
contempt tide one, rat tin than a j*mrr But gfwiSiMlIy, m the 
etcuprruttvfr mavrimml* m the tired for itidMtltMitrly retuawl to 
dfeappear , tli« mpulm to crudt Irandaled it$4f into tht fCnwri#« 
fitwM? of * itowggfo inf kef ween tW Stole «nd §fte 

voluntary o>o§»r»taf*. 

JtiM t week before the match m keen*, toil with**** rrvuk 
tkmary idvfftiicment, the Primary ^tdmrn l*«iU Ah found 
its way on to Ik Statute Book of Am»it«l» If 

t mhodfod that rare thing, tt wt rnmrnsm ¥lm ft mfeht 4 , mm 1 
h# drekred cwnpar*bie in m%tiwlity f though ttn*r «km« tm 
d*tm whether ako in worth, with the idea of divider! ms §*.* 
eba** wiitt li bunched the mmmm m 

iti tuoectiftil cjyfesf, It ta true that the *4 thr Ooveiw 

liiifl tde* «4i he tmml with mmw mtafoty t« tto mm mm $ v 
!^#4 Mittiiee placed uptm Ik* *' btnditHt 
k thi MMkttoi Act, which dwitog i^t 
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adopted hf w American state alter another. From f lie contract 
whkh bound the potentially disloyal member a! a tockty* to the 
scsckiy which bound the potentially disloyal meatier of the 
(arming community, may have «em«S a small step, and " com* 
pelling the m per cent to come in " a mete piece of transitory 
polka work. But, in fact, what had been invented for better or 
wwse was not a mechanical dodge, hut a new economic form* 
Voluntary cooperation was familiar, it was proved ; but it wm 
open to the objection of being slow and difficult to apply. State 
iwcklisnri was also familiar ; lor certain services it might claim 
t<i be proved ; it was open to the criticism of lacking flexibility 
and democratic support . Hie Queensland idea presented an 
intermediate form of whkh it might at learnt 1 m* claimed that it 
was flexible and stable and combined democracy with swift 
application. Theoretically it was most akin to syndicalism, 
which thus by a curious irony first found application in a com- 
munity of capitalist farmers. 

Hie Queensland idea spread rapidly to New South Wale* 
and South Africa, but the rest of the world remained immuncr 
and uninter rated. Meanwhile, trade revived and political utrtit* 
gencie* relaxed. Revolution and counter revolution were alike 
suspended The Human anil Italian inoperative movements 
came to tin* surface, not quite what they were before. I nit still 
surviving. Moreover, m the smoke and dust of tin* war cleared 
from the lac#? of Europe, it was* remarked that times were chung" 
fng, tfiiit the industrial revolution wan not uri liktoncnl iliwna, 
but i* non stop performance, ami that its scene wm now laid tti 
till! country Voluntary <« opmtion, imperially agnrultuvul ro- 
operation, though sneered at by comment, enjoyed high mural 
ptrstlge Here, it was suggested, weir the nuran* by wlmli the 
peasant, the small man " of any occupation, might take lift 
pUrc* in the '*11111 without danger to« single one of the estabh*hed 
claimants, with the possible exception of the middleman, wlnwr 
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wiptrawnt chararterfotira road* him an #Mf *ra ptftna! lts»- 
iwaii (mvrriinsenH came to the pe**»ut with cragm total ton* and 
hard «ntti» twill h*nkn wrre mtoe than rvrc tovulvM wttli the 
" Climfiasi ptmnplr* of religion, family m%\ property *\ ci* 
operative marketing nwrpt the United State* with rmv*U*t 
freruv, wli<* at pr**U m«i in intrtnatioiutJ like Iwip 

iiiucl rardtttafa and the cotunimm' movement*. tod firffiit Its 
official praise or blame, went on mfmwm iwtxwi and IntiitU v, 
up capital till **vm th*ne that had piur*) through the fkr cd an 
inflationary catastrophe Iregan to put fmih the iofi&ge of a *«,#»»! 

lint GGMiprtattoit Mils held m m mi? Ilian a pferattmw fair twit 
of the wcmmw fir hi In mtm e*mnwm m mmk ah ty* prr rml 
of a iMftscitlaf aiprultuial ftmtmtwltty might L* aMiyrtativrly 
handled* 1wi»> third* wa%, amt termini, a rnwntowr ftjf%§tr Ihe 
romttmerV movement* of few count ft*» swi|*|dy romr than a 
third iif tfit* fwtiMiwS demand h»r tSir e**#¥itfwt nmmft** of life* 
wltlfa with 4igfrt cifcpltfim, tlir wl*olr rang* «if timl«*tfMf 
product km Sirs out tide thru wr*ipe Ihc «t« tutor* **wt tow? <4 
eermomk life « it ill wpitaHat awl tf wo* to f hr «tnrlrof rntmwmm 
mim of tlw term a c&pftadbf rot'iMy n*t»«rh wm brought hf the 
piny of it* itm itttwt force* hi the tuifil «f ntto to Wttli 

lit ganorai fait writ m are not They «p t*tml«*r mml 

mfftdtatly appalling Thrar ritat aprat tin?' ctattmiMMice and 
protprrity of the voluntary cooperative fmwrmrnu l»,t been 
dtotuotwl to previam* Ymr Ifailfa and from the art*;!** vrlilrh 
fotfow In the pr««e«it Inmm It will be pkin that the rooparatl** 
iiructtire hm mmmmi unrhatterod by m mm® 

mmmmk «f«4«i In the UtiiSiwi htatra, whrh» <4 

\mik§ cbv^itfmk 4mm tm <rwr f tml a 
%tmm lal«L and «miy tlwap ittowifdl bmm wh^li hod tnvroteil 
limit wfski ftinda In private touiiutkitui Ama! at! fl» 4lf# 
mlim whkh falitoi prkoa ami tmm$ toil have «rntt«ti l«i fli# 
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ftanfeh farmer, the Danish co-op^mt!ve movement ha* renatnrt! 
m soundly hast d m 111 the fern of prosperity, and has even 
extended its operations, Although prke« have shown tanall 
tendency to rise, the turnover of many consumers’ societies is 
once more on the increaie, while their vitality and stability 
remain unimpaired. This circumstance is described, without 
exaggeration, by the International Labour Office, m *' one of the 
most. temark&bie phenomena of recent yearn, the more so that 
these organisation® anil undertakings owe their existence to the 
daw which is more widely and directly affected than any other 
by unemployment, bad sake, marketing difficulties, billing prices 
and failing wages," 

Bat while private enterprise hm faltered and given way and 
co-operative societies have stolidly held their ground, the State 
as trader hm been taking the field in one country after another. 
State Revenue monopolies, even if not act mil survivors of the 
mercantilist age, have been familiar for generations. State food 
monopolies wen* a feature of the war period anil a few, like 
tie Swiss pain monopoly, lingered, much critidsed, to the wry 
verge of the new outburst of Stale activity. What distinguished 
that outburst, however, were three entirely n«w chat urtcu.it >r« 
»« firstly, its amumptim of permanency ; secondly, iu claim not 
merely to serve desirable end* but to follow intrinsically desiiatde 
means, means which were m themselves in some sense end* ; and, 
thirdly, the co-operative rharar In of those mean* 

QtMomalaiul, ns turn been shown, was the pbitrr? of Stair 
OMfMHraikm, hut in the suminei of Aiiieiuan agt milt tire 
Will the poiitscuin* roticc rnrrl with it* fate found fhenuwlm in a 
mood of impatience and duup|K»intmrnt. I hr fall in prire\ m 
mm to become general, was already making it %rlf frit in atprttt 
ini'r awl mfw wily in field crops. Cooperative mm ketmg, wlm It 
had begun it* career m a wave of optimism and ambit urn. had 
licit esuhtiatied the permanent prosjierity of the farmer m nj;lit 
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yrtu*. !« a niuntry acrmtnmed to quick WHth*, !f«i§ mhmmt 
aiiimiiilwi to fasJnre, The Agricultural Matfcrtmff Act mm 
fulfil " fri promote the effective merchitruiUhig of Agricultural 
eommoriitin '* *%ml to " ftrofrrb r*>ntroI ami ulabttiw the iwr 
rent* «f inlrrMatr «iik! hue ign commerce f * Jhm wm 
UfUpiiige lfc*ttt thr country of triumfjhAfit nor 

wm it tlie rry of extreme ih%trrM. for thr Wall Street rfiwfi »4 
iU xe/jurluf were yet to crone The Art created I tor Ff4ml 
I%if!ii Itrartl with ample fnvtdx ami jwwm no* only to §wiit#ttf 
m nfifi alive activity *lmt to watr 11 vtrf Daily new form «< rcfin#** 
IWf f*fg4tt!t?*#ia#»SS< the ** fttrtblltMttlW rmpWAtVrft *‘ r fw«I Iff ||«|%f 
4ti misting federation of a>o|trtAt«ve mar feet tug 
but imliortwl not only fu t 4 * a titwlrimit Agency «n Mmlf 
<4 it# fiwmlirf*. hut »Sw to fmy tip the produce «f mm t»ietii|jw#» 
twi in Urt, f» br*«»me something *eafi#iy dtMtngtfttdttttoto front 
1 QuermLuxt mrontmtoty UmmI. 

In Ru**m. !**», thr |Mrrtmwl <4 rrhiiyiifcrm. of thr «< * 

voluntary c« operative movrmeitt urhldi hud uppewd m fitii#fttt>« 
trig In Wrotrttt ftWivm, wm (trowing %*» a clmr line, fir* #n 
miwut, but .» drlWtenry in let hfttrol m4 the ?c«ilflttf§ 

l«rcKlttctivity wm tin* immediate *mw of Stale m t ¥w Rit**», 

mpnm^ to be net! Aupixifttajc and rich, wm lianujirM faulty l»y 
fw tffhitkui fit «0frultunr ttor vuhmtAfy (mautm 

tfuti *4 tiny unit# offered too 4m u mIiiumi I hr FivrArii 
I%iti w%% launched in the wrunil toll of \m\ if «** i»f iintii 
if:io tint afrkultwr wm Henvity affected* and thr voluntary 
OMipemtlv* mw‘mhm for irnttiL marketing *ttd «#§i§?§t bvfm t« 
hr 1 uniformed into \mm\m at a if %irm « 

irflirt.4 fi# maikrUmt the ftfodut* «w turnup th# $^U 

ml Si a <r*lkxtive 

<*•* the Mve4Var Hart wm #rtm# tmdrr wav, irnkml 
® i own y w^h 4 iwm'h longer io*f ifsn ativt |m%« than the U % s || , 
««fn«I «|.4® tw txjiertrtmtt^ thetmduf whk h m*y imlmp, \m 
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more significant of change than this beginning, The imposition 
of a State-controlled Agricultural Credit Corpmtkm on a decaf* 
tag system of Raiffeisen credit societies was not perhaps without 
parallels of mpectaftde antiquity, though it fuibn of the two 
methods has been more common What was really original was 
the Creamery Act of ipl* which transferred most of the rivals 
of the co-operative areameries and a number of the less efficient 
co-operative institution* themselves to a State-controled orgai it* 
sat tan, Hit Dairy Disposals Company. Nominally and in inten- 
tion till* was a temporary body existing, m its name Implied* to 
transfer list tf eamerira to the co-operative ownership ami manage- 
ment of their suppliers, a proem which should have been com- 
pleted in a maximum period of eight yean. In fart* however* 
the collection of 11 debt shares ", by which the financial side of 
flic proentt should have been earned out, has been pn»t|*jiu*d 
on the ground* of the farmers’ inability to contribute, swvrmal 
more co-operative creameries have been gathered into the Com- 
pany's net, ami the Company itself is coming to wear a suggestive 
air of permanence 

i he Damtbian rountne* have organised their whmt monopo- 
lie* in the form of co-operative societies or public utilities M ore 
rrrently a grain-iegulating Iroard made its appearance in the 
Argentine. 

in toji, Ureal Biitam* the bint country to develop large- 
scale ro operative marketing. claiming, with #i doubtfully judicious 
pride* I lie most individualistic farmer* in the world* middenly 
became a pupil to her own I fcmumom and jfcuwed the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, a close imitation of the nine year old 4)tie«isbind 
legislation. Tin* move wm prompted to some extent by a 
realisation that the cereal nisi* was in fa* I exletulutg to othri 
branches of production* that drastic measures weir needed and* 
util! more* Unit the farmer* timed by adversity* wa* in llir iwjod 
to accept them* But it out hardly lie doubted that, an m tinmm 
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ki.smI |»»iUy America, wind# of doctrine were all# blowing Tift# 
him' that mmomsr milhidmlm® nw»m ndam) want* and 
muddle, that if ntmi pvr way to colto !t%* cotilwi *s»J that 
control most be omnipotent, ammwttitt end *v lit a* pwadifo 
Iiii partial, to in the h%i year* ton grrmisuiJ m many mtmR 
ami iinexperted. and the rton «t rtwttmitig usttafiy 
conclude* Hitt tlii* »r*»wry power. know Mgr awl impartiality 
can only lit derived from the Mate 

Tilt Agricultural Marketing Act did wit nttmorlliitHy to# 
fruit, or father it I »« In «t* tot yw merely a Might ly §i«wfw 
bomat of hn$m, The f?w§« tow to of lluti#} agtmiltitrr 
rttmilmd tmtourlwd tutiiil nyii fhhrr mmmim, tmwcm, had 
ton gm%$ the teine wny Noway tot immi a well «§et§tf#tt 
cwopantlva movement inatta|«tatc to the tttniii *4 a i«fW pic# 
ftftl axtoavagautty at odd* with her own candidly fnamtaimd 
aUndanl of living, ami had f#a«firfi to * ror**wi» *4 Muir ««*»* 
pttMon, «o modbat, however. m t« to atonal tdsarwn# by the 
wualth of voluntary cooperative fttarhiorry railed on ««» pot if 
Into rxrciittoft At the rod *4 f^p, ffeit c sample iw* frritowfd 
lif Sweden. 

fit# yaw sqtjj opened in ajudety and m *totog Iff alarm 
To nay that it haa hmm diafactwiwd by a rapidly wcvkraled 
growth til Hmkm§ mm Id be title, Iwt If mmM b» too «a»y« for 
IS# wovd Is ocmvetthml rather than enact, awl 
in fact diver** I tough all present dwtmg the yaw nmht review. 
In iJbtft tot placsa. t tort to to* hi many ramift**, awl fe# the 
Ini time the early day* of tortm ins Italy, attache *if the 
Stato upon cooperative to4*^>r**ctoe and fwwt fit# into 
Hon in Ofmany b too recent and too compbn am ***«« h> t the 
fk'lk awdysla of any on* «tf it» asperff It to prorlaifited iMtf 
<nlhoa|dlallNl sod, m far at le**t «a tme clement in ctfflrwvwd, 
llili I* ttm lf> lltr Mrtctm ww li »* .itmnt *« 

<wwe*»te bum! on Um wn mm k tkm «( otpH^!, 
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that capita) » in ike hands of an individual* tlie State cti» 
operative cwnmunity. It stands fee the economic unit of the 
MicMte Ages, the individual peasant* craftsman ctr ahopiteeper. 
Theory apart* it relied, m it* mriy slagei* on jniddl«kii support. 
Soon after the ekwtfon of January, iqjj* the consumers' move- 
ment kwwd a maxiifesto stressing the political neutrality of the 
<»H)penitive movement, the maimer in wbkh it all 

Cham ill Its membership* it* IncukatkMt of self-help, ami the 
service which it rendered to the whole community. The mw 
authorities mink no nspotee to this plea and there followed 
several wwto of suspense and sporadic violence. Then on May 
15* the newly created M Gcrmauri Workers" Front ** assunted con- 
trol of tlie esenmmera* co-operative movement. ## This action **, 
It wit* fluted* ® # is a liquidation, and it implies that tether exten- 
sion will mi be permitted, that from now oowifd all abuses and 
frktion will be removed as qtikkly m possible* and that, in 
eonjttnction with the representatives of private traders, adjust- 
ments will he made an as to secure a correct balance/’ Hie two 
national unksui (neutral and Catholic) were amatfunated* 
Democratic machinery mm cancelled*’’' In principal there will 
he no more voting in any organisation ”» hut violent attacks m 
sodeties were called off, Ily a later law, societies* power to pay 
dividend on imrchaatm was severely limit ed„ ‘the agiicultitral 
societies, tliough never falling under the Misfurkm of M Marxism " 
and escaping actual violence, have suffered 111 almost equally 
tlfitiik reorganisation. I he agricultural co-operative movement 
was placed under the control of the ” Agrarian Front **, which 
wm mm merged in the Peasant Estate (Utfuerlteho Sdhstver* 
snlttvng). " The guiding principle of the reorganisation It 
mm elated, ’* is that it will he of extreme simplkity and can kd 
nit with tii# minimum of ofiidal apparatus; the elaborate and 
romplkated organisations which have grown up will m longer 
?xi*«. The peasant is to pay one contribution only, which will 
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he moderate , . , awl will mure the mnrkm cti It# aertiMe 
whkh will i!«l respectively with (1} human tntamt** f #j tw.lt. 
ilka! problema* fj| agrkttlHxral cvMipmtbn, (4) cnmmm* aim) 
trade it? agnr wit oral product*, and (5} ftntnr*. Each «l them 
offiiiittatiwte » to If ate a drifted field of aeftow* ilif tit*wi Ifit«it 
of which iif to lie determined By common cant ltd at flit fwi4 . . 

The agnrultural prm fat fttmpltllrd aim! henceforth the cwtinif 
organ of the immm pea.mn!ry will tar thr 
L mtftotf” 

Complete political revoltitbfif of thr German type do fpit # 
whatever If if hope* of their « 9 tpportm, occur m mm than mm 
country at a time* and the ituirk oq the to operative movement 
haa ttoveloped in milder (mm in othrt count rt *4 Great Britain, 
France* Norway ami Auttrta have at! within flit pm tommti 
the burthen of uxathm on cooperative rnxmte* Bp fit mm 
the law hat in moit rtmntrfcm terogmiNni that cwnpmaiiim 
mtMim do not in the ordinary mtm make pruftt»,*jid that their 
fnndi cannot in equity la? aubfert to tb® mm taxation «m apptfa* 
to the income* of Individ tud* m of corporal ***« whtm utyfct I* 
todlvkltMil profit Tina pttmrpf* hat now lawn cailad In 
and, temporarily at tout* abandoned In vwi I ciamtrfa* Th m 
•earn* little tm$m to doubt that thr rtvitrrd toll mmm *4 the 
middle dam* of fit# petty trader and nmmtmtmm. whwh ha* m 
strangely mwn$mnk 4 the ruing mtimitf of «!» Stoat** 1* hm 
mpmuAhto for the change to policy The contra** brtwvm tlmm 
two tome In political phihaophy and nctton It nrwdwrt w**® 
ftmaikiMe than in Great Britain* where a ’* %msl i,»i m Hr 
mmfvm of farmer* 1 co-opcutivr marketing mxmm 
a imh y #4 co-operative marketing on an nnfiofmlklwf 1 * »ft |« # 
mated and unfabled By the State. In 4 few r«»antrw* « *.h w 
Austria, other meant have (am aotight to bring co operative 
to the level and even under tin# control <4 j*f ivato n *ihng 



imtiittriftf am! clearing? hmwa. In so (at tin* iti ttftnlr id Ummb 
veil If? the cooperative* may la 1 fompam! to that of Lento, twit 
li would lie* unwise t« push I hr contpa niton t m* far Compulsory 
filler Claim are making! thrir i»pj*n*ranrc ami f lie Agricultural 
Adjustment A* t not only girnvidm for reduced production com- 
prmuitffl out f»t fist* jwreeds of the now well known pruremung 
t»x, but f«i (tovermnrot purchase of agin ulltirul produce fur 
purpose* of pi u r stabilisation and relief, Only flu#, formerly 
the moat difitr «fi laak of ccMiperation, hm now become drftnilely 
i national impoiudbility, 

Even more interesting, because international, development# 

lit taking |4 a* c within the Iff limit Empire and that murfMilii^al 
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extension at it, the so-called Sterling Group Tlw unnt^w ,4 
co-operative societies has been no(«d. It i* *11 falwswr irritant , 
it may, in tts decree, have political eun*«}ijrnc*f*, bat it to some- 
thing apart front the twin stream of pnlky. Lhst «* « 

the two great argMitsalibn scheme* for milk ami pigs, m the wheat 
subsidy, in ib« proposed schemes foe potAloe-c and e*jp», and *-,th 
eajwial force fa the system of taiiW* ami quota* which lam vrttfi 
extreme rapidity retraced the free trade system <,f nearly a 
century The busfacM of agriculture to becoming colter t* vised 
in England as swrly and with much km* apfasrent frutton than 
the technique of agriculture fa Russia Hot in England. Umttd 
with a net of international economic relation*, strong »«1 dr (irate 
as a spider’s web. such experiment* cannot be carried on and 
hope to cause no more than the intellectual or emotional dis- 
turbance# which have been the world’* wpw* to eolto itvMfan 
m Rtmk, One circumstance relieved the threatened ciwihmsoo. 
tor organisation met organisation The ItamtniuM. the Stand*- 
navian «nmtrte*. the Argentine, all had thru measure of 
^wrative marketing . more m let* perfected schemes fatmtled In 
*teWli*! the internal market had appeared in Norway and Sweden 
writer than to Great Britain ; to New Zealand awl AtMrolta 
they lave tokroed, International tmtrwmrnt* were lacking, 
but they have been supplied, on the out hand by the Ottawa 
Agreements, eapectelly «n tin* tsagatlw tide, and <a< tto other 
by the row* recent trade trestle* 

In the broadest term* the Ottawa Agreement* kv .fawn 
that the United Kingdom should mate a preference far thr 
agncultuiid produce, fkh. timber, metal* and w her gw»l* th# 
Empire, either by the reduction «f mtotfag duties m the impMf- 
tton ol new duties, spsci&c or *f Mferem, >m foreign gmsta In 
retura. the Dominions give a preference, usually i« ,«■» «mt to* 
m per cent, mt m/eem, on certain export* j ( .»m tj»« ‘ mini 
Ei^^oi, Put te of m pr&kvvfkl vatic* iimti 






quota* on other africulturml fwoducc, including gram, bmem md 
wool In return, the Argentine afire* to teftlital* the §m>iwpi 
c#I debt* in sterling, to maintain puirhAM of Vnsttd Km$dmn 
coo) and to retain ami and other good* on the free I»» Whet 
i§ # tiowever, of peculiar intercut and k probably novel m rater* 
national treaties, m that in the c mm of tVfimatk ami EtafMwl 
there are a mm of non'gmriHMfitil, parallel ^rnmmu* 
between Danish ami Finnish co-operative boron fat fork* and 
dainri and British manufacturer*, tm the wm of Utifidi ftift 
wrappers, silt, saltpetre and parchment, at least far turh ptudticn 
ns ii destined for export so England, while m flic caw of the 
Argentine, preferential treatment in accorded I ty the <*ovrmmeiii 
of the Unit*! Kingdom to surh meat 'exporting rmabtishirierita 
m are publicly or cooperatively owned When it m rmlM 
tint the vofce of the lint tali (Imrtmww f in lb*** negnttattofM 
hi# really been the voice of the trailed agr null oral mar (tot trig 
boards, it it difficult to escape the cunriuskia that cither the 
high contracting portico in !te§* ttml.tm mm m tart S*at*»wit«r.« 
tinned cooperative tuck tint, or ffmt tin* tHimnrocoi* «4 the 
day haw* converted themselves into Agnrultutal mmhentt on the 
hugest Kale. 

looking hack on the period iincr 19A and mm rtpnr tally 
on tilt tot year, it mem paosible to diwetn a new world In the 
WiSfiii§» Al the gt««t mmmmk unit*- the lifttfoh group, the 
United Stoti*, Russia, Germany, the Scandinavian rnoftitk*, the 
Argentine, the wheat producers of the Daunto-ii^v coffimiited 
ihmmdvm in some form end in mmm degree to netkewl |4a«mitgt 
1© enyone who eonekkev the chm» into which world mammy 


his drifted, inch a development may mm ftnevtubir, tot n it 
not without its dangers, National Riming to uni atunairly not 
economic only ; ft can he f^itka! or, Ido? the wheat n*«nij|*alfc* 



II out create a wml'peraieatite ftxal membrane whteh will allow goode to 
puss only Ip one direction, But eve© purged *4 tin* fallacy tin? itoctrtft# 1 
©I mummiI Imutation Is gaining ground, a doctrine that dep«wl» upon an 
appeal to to emotion* and I® imMvrmt to fit# n»»iy (ikulitnl tea* m 
mere of trad# returna m ataadarda ©I living. Bat let u» not deceive 
oureelve* ; ant only tl im to denial of external trade mean to that extant 
a diminution of o|ffw»ft«niy« for exchange and a lower wm total «f 
dlvldbic wealth to to community, mm to an large a enriety a* the Unltad 
itafi# or a llrttMi Empire cook) be if it* con*Ulurtit« were all of one mind, 
hut it entail* poverty of fit# spirit ids©, Early Uviltaatkrn grew out of 
trade, aiiice that wa* thro the only tfilmnuree twtwwn penplw* of diftarent 
mtnda a# of different pr>*lur t» S«4trt htotory tow« it# Imw regularly 
to hhuunining of flit aptrtt to ibt» ttf tot nation ha* followed upon etimulu* 
front outalde A tell ’Contained nataxi of fteteeafty tatcotn** provincial. 
MapiCkMA* idiMnMMMl try the heltef that other people lark the riementa of 
humm nature. In *o fur a* to elate toomea ik*d. trwing no raepect 
to «fts*f atatee m t*» it* own mem tom, lying becuaicw a duly In order to 
enhance the national ###< truth and juetice kmumr relative only to to 
smppmmt well tong of to elate Every nation im» it# actio©! ntanual* 
of hletory which gto * presentation of the fact# ccdnurcd % the racial or 
pwauaainii of to writer®, tint Umm vrr«iotn have 

in to peat ton at toil ummmimM, and town time f« time gt*t corrected 
as* the method* of tetemse and tcholanltip jirevaul It hm ton tmervetl 




incmae tilt mmmiptlmt of wImi, 

Such betaf f ! w cm m of $m$ik pulky, it m impmtmi to 


to tit* Iwt ftw ptn in tacuteaKt ttcli 4*u*&m m « |.«*« m 

w»Mw*»il l*»pfa*la * In «Kti rottfiuy II# «t* pm. ll* triMm* 

i## dattlMtoitly «s£©§»®Bi to #*po«m* tit 4wtft*# *4 * <§w%## |*K*pto 
*111* m «MkMHMMaa«l ncord liww life fit lit 

«ttp te *tet to Hit toidkuttoft «? Imrn-mi nt ttw $mm$m wttli tfct 
coMMBtaot tf mm, m "—fir ftutiti Muff, ¥ li »., m fit 

bkmwlm I%l§if hm%m% QuottfiiJ§f* Hmtmlm® ft ttsj. 




dticer,'* But th<? Cooperative Milk Trade Awiorialkiii rannol 
give more than a M qualified approval for 12 montlts # * to the 
mtimml milk marketing Mlirmr 

It ii I hr upfiortuiiity anil indeed tlir obligation of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance to take the wider view, Tlir 
yea* t*iu should have sent the hmirlmith C«utg?e» of tlir Alii 
ancr field m lamdon, hut difficulties of polities it nil financ'e, of 
national restrict ton* ami io-o|H*falivrrc^mirm, proved loo great 
The Congie** mm f mi {fourth and inatrad a Sj*r< ml Conference 
met at Hade in June, It passed two rmolutMma I fir firs! 
rfiilirmnl thr jsmittoii of the co-opetaitve movement itself , 
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i Tl» InJtaiiblc dtftwtmimMtm rd fit? KnfAestil CNtyjuriMtoM ««« 
ifiisttof cbe IntamtlMftl MNmcw t» ewAesww,, 

ftiaiiMt *1! cffw*rf*f* flit mMmmr mA mimmmm ttetimtito 
<if (<h) ptrativv (ftfanfeattoit , tto ffNtmtiiU unity nf ft**# 
ntlHxuJ Orgait*MtkH » , amI ***s$§*to» Wwrty |n« «|*tf 

«ocmamk aiifii by tfam tmu wmhrnk mart mttAm (Mr mm oifttful 

а, Itaac* hmmptt Mm to Hi® Mm «4 ftoifeMitou fl# Umtomm 

m4 jpNil M U# l»iftiMiuuii*l 4 Aisftiw# imi fit 

world-wrld# Mov«im»I It tf^irnkrtli , #«4 ftto tmfpUft w*t*t «w*wi» 
filly »f tt«NW*nfc lfnf» II# »r#W 

wiki* M&kto III#- wn*M tmUf 

|, wtitoJi ttngdtaw imity ami irnmmif to ^ 1st 

tl^cwlly, tmpmi tlwii «|v4i it# f *wjw#t*itot «t Mm imwM mmk> 
mm brnmmm ihon *%wr hvteww T«4*y, ***** ib mmw nwmwm 
llw fart«A #4 mmmmk, a«mI §»*W##tf vmmifam *** 

H# «j|ttfitjM?f wl m tt §t imwmlmmt m tin* 

rmnl und Air. a* II I* wittily »i|#« tip# ImmM** tu»$ iMi 
lt» Mmmi throw* to* M*rnMm to <tiMto*«w »4 tlwir 
btwrty «wl ww^tifjsM *im*. i» 0m mi fa tdfam «uml «M rnuowmt 
Mipport m lit# liseii *4 Mm mmm m I Mi 4^*mi 
4 ItttoPMiv* l*iti|»«amto *4 f« l*«*4fifc*, *Mft iwfttMMNtft 

t4 mrw mftoitftto l«» wit Ijmm*, «l»*uWt \m mm*wA a*nI 
wlli It# mrnml ttgimr, toy til Kate*##! « „ 
iijrttws, tlwy *wi ftoit ifammtetmM mmMmMm 

to mmf way to m4m Usui by a tteilia# fWfpwii to M# «mmIw 
§rlif # Ifer initmit and b#f# «4 U# KflHMMl MwmnimiV* wc^ I* 

iynfirPM»W4illf i«4S»«tttii^iiliw} fw llat# wtel 

witei oift wily ft«4 «MM I® «t«M» 

t*» frM 4 <M *4 #¥«fy rsiuwri f# |##» to M# mbmmf 

’mmnMmm td lit# Lmrnfmmm Mtmmm, llw «t 

wllfcls W to towar If* «!# «cumi H 

mtlrnnm in te«m$m§ Uwtf mm mA ««• 

to Wf «|4 I* lit# IMrfiiM 

б , Vm% m MaI and MMlv* CltpMiiiM <4 

m* 0 # waifi humi ftl iImt \mmm% pmm&rn rf fe«N«if 
primly ti«l w«mi to llw pammm «4 atss wp« «4 

wttorticw i«l Hi# «4 MrUmtfew ^«nil to 

ftmatftivtad *?s A»«aiiti«ptM ttol 0m #f%i i«#i t 

wit I* t|» mmtrnui&z atom id mi mmumk M « m 
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capable of iMljmiinff l $m sqidZttmum mpfif and iteusd 

-»bi(WMi prodtactton tad is urgently mMMMMfy 

that (evaporation should further demonstrate Its economic 
efficacy by InKiating, without further delay, the to tsrnal tonal 
coHoporntivn orgamnatktii of those commercial nod industrial 
activities which tend themselves to voluntary co»opwmtt¥# action* 



QHpkti* it* Is cfcaraetarlSRd by its talent* by it* acuteness and its duratton. 
It to MpwsdMtwl and to, above all, international and world wide Vm 


wittift not m sought tn an towse <11 national pattiaUvss or in an wwlwe 
fmtbmmmm of fit# national inumta 

To rastw* order In the ttmmnK chaos if Is absolutely tw«wy t u*x 
ad natkvfts a8#cf«l by tbs «#w* should decide to «t in common in making 
©in of means t*» fight sgafnMt Uni tktpmmtem from which they or suffering 
Sneh * conosrtsd and tmaaiflMMis «8wt can *miy take shape and *w«n! 
by agraeiauols or c«wefilteii% in which each nation wnnunctak tettoin 
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of it* awtrdgn rfgtita for Uw tiwMftt of tlo Mmtei 
m a whole, uid ciwwanttoM without which m **mmm ottM* 

untwist u Ewy «on imt it « ttmtsatton of Mtarty, of * put of 

tibtrty, An to not tmrrn*Uutt*J ttefe#*, m ymi »! $f, »i%ks»| 

aoverrigaty iioplf to notrirtail 

With tint object to vttw. Hit Intrr«*tftr*uJ <k*wfM*«t*v» AJtNMoa 
demands i 

*. StaldUaatlon of mttwMj with fist ottimot* «4i pci *4 
* world cnrrmcy fdaowi wndwr toteftiatto^ c««wtfwt 
$>, Final and Matt* wtibwot of mu tot«wn**?*t«9ip*tta) debt* 

1 An ondaavoor to art ®p nil KcommoM' flriimoltna Im u»* *wt*hfafc 
«*»t of prtaws whtek win mdkhntly mmmmmrn ilia p^Mmm 
wfttioot andoly terdeolfttf tb» tmrnmmm 
4 Tba conrJttaiim of an mmrnmmtA few th* *Mhjm« «f 

ail 4fitcl and tediffrt potectton, ami lb* wuIwkuwim of uttari 
notional aalklarlty for coaipvitUMi 
3* it to alao mmmmy that tint IntwrfMlbaaal ttoiMNHto £*ttrinraae» 
®lw«M not km tight of *fc» necawMly *4 fit# aggdfc*. 

Itow of the antotfcNi adopted 

Amongst tint mrnm* imwM by it* ««a«rtp^e 

dapfwaton than mtmwm an to«atri*fM*pSwiK» wfcltb cafb ftw 
a tmtwmmm* of #&«t. awl lot timaKamw* mrnm 
ft, ftnaiiy, tlw iatafimtional Ci>«p«aiiw Aft**** Motta «M by fin 
l«a *!#»* prtaupl** m4 M*toth*i*, «lm firtonnltaMf 
Cn^pwativ# MovanMHrt t»§d* tlw fait and deft*** rnlaiM Hit 
«iw pwbfcoi of mmmm chaw and «f tha wfef «iiw»|«»t»t*iwm 
toomm ccmmiinfitiMi and pvodactfcio 

A* th* Secretary Ins dm® «b«wi •* It kmm a «o©4 M 

to im <Mrod, tm m\y m im p§» wfckh li bv« ***£ 

depths oiipltimbMl, teat tl» to tht c!«*f aipmiikm «f » 
mmtmmk plan, Its ffikacy i* a s«t»<v« rnr for c»|tf«atMi 
ami flit practical mtufia by wbkh it cin mmzAutHy U m»A 
u,»t In wiving important wtirkl prnlikiim,"* Hr gm mt t» m$« 
1«« tint . Hit twfiiftil and of iWMtetn f««wn» 

life tend to divert Hit movemstu into wk rfianntl* m ttniti of 
ttifiiintfciitl stsccon and tilt gismotn of 1% tniainm , 
IlM m ptotnps i harsh vitw. It migbt W tnm to il»i 
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'I hr International Commission itself. however, at thr in vita 
ti«»n **f thr League of Nation*. submitted a Memorandum to thr 
Intn national Monetary and Krnnnmir Conference. with which it* 
to op iativr member* presumably concurred After stresting 
thr agitniltural origin* of thr irvo*. and defining it a* mmiiting 
in a disparity lirlwren thr rmt«t of prodwtion and thr (irwmh 
of fair, thr Memorandum make* in tain drlimtr which 

it i* interesting to romparr )*«th with thr unnumrn' program 
and with mtu.il event* lin y air monetary st.ihtf matron , 
modification tmt not rrduMion of taut!*, -jiiof m and preferential 
tariff* to replace thr mint favoured nation « Uu%r , thr re- 
establishment of thr equilibrium between j»t»d»u lew and cm* 
sumption tlwmgh the reduction by mtruMtnma) agreement of 
acreage and j*mihle stock* and thr or gamut inn of mirmafionaJ 
trade through a series »»f convent mm, wheat In* mg thr ftr»t 
candidate for attention , the stimulation of demand ami tin? 
opening of over vii% munt nr* to immigration On the tubfect of 
international t Olivetti nm*. the Memorandum observe# ' M In the 
cane of a profession. like that of agixulfurr* whir h in mynfWMed 
of a mafia of isolated individual*, the ( <mimt«Mon that 

Midi convention* should l»r com I tided by tlie l,<*vr foment* 
thermrlve* after consultation with the competent auMxiatton* 
and if possible having r rc ourse to roUaliotatkm of these Mooli* 
lions for the fulfilment of the agreement the object of tod* 
convent km* should l»r to regulate by product*. or group* of 
product#, the export of each country within rr^mabie limit#, 
in •rich it way a# to allow a reasonable increase m world prkm 
without too far reducing actual export* A* pr*r* rt*e, tariff# 
may be lowrted, and quotas extended , I,j»*h country 
will then #er what measure* are nerrwmry for the intrirtkiii of 
production and the elimination of turpiu* " 

Dr. Laur, of the Swi## Peasant# Union, the prim ipd author 
of the Memorandum, returned in an independent survey to the 
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question of increasing mmnmpt km. M At wnw? point In I lie 
economic system, a new stimulus must be injected, and thin 
point must lie the consumption of the mass*** of the population, 
even though capital must make a temporary sacrifice anrl even 
if the accumulation of saving# m temporarily reduced * ? And 
tiler, hr speak* of " increasing the share of prasant*, workers an<! 
employer* in the aggregate economic income at the cost of 
reducing the start of capital Here lies the mmt impcrrtAnt 
method of promoting increased consumption and, thereby, 
economic revival, which will then of itself tin tease the share of 
capital/* 

Prom the programs of both pi odium and consumers there do 
emerge certain outline# of m international order m which currency 
shall lie stabilised. taptarard tariffs and rmtatgor* give way 
to a system of allotment Imacd on mine allowance for economic 
needs, and the adjustment of production to consumption shall 
be the outcome of mutual agreement between producer and 
consumer and on term# which will lieneftt both The cmtline » 
vigue enough, but not without value when it k rcAlfaed what m 
Immense diffused public stands behind those from whom thru* 
pronounrement# have issued 

If It possible to deduce from the nature of *0 npei Alton itself 
a more dr finite part wluih it may and should play tft thr World 
of national and international plan* * ,v t o o|**i4l»on ", Mid an 
Austrian writer recently. ” h a synthf sw of plumed and free 
economy ** The «rntett<r derived more pubis tty Ilian it 
raodvod, for it indsc uteri very < tear I y the unique contribution 
of the co operative movement l he inherent defect of Slate 
planning, apart from its perversion to serve the rmh of the tnvt 
civilised brands of nationalism, k that if is a uuuhmr and an 
imitied machine, Cooperation t# an organism. jirrnuMtrri with 
the life of its member *• responsive to their needs and sentiments 
ft i§ an organism which has the prestige of survival. Its obvious 
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task k to graft this flourishing growth u|#»n stir unfruitful stock 
of Stair rrgul.it ion I lm ha* already linen done in m*»rr t «wfii ri« 
than one. It does not mean that «*«> ojirrativr sextette* dtotild 
seek to merge thrmMdvrs m State undertakings. hut rather thr 
reverse, Rtivita amt Italy have already turd t«i bring alwnit 
juirh a MthrnKMon ami have drawn hark, Italy on* r. Kimua it 
may I>*‘ twice, if there in anything in the men? m**difWAt»<» 9 t« mi 
the tu'hrnir of roller I motion Atneric i al%u, it would w%*m, 
has recognised that ru n|M f fation has a part of its own and dtmtid 
hr allowed to play if with a immmum of min fnewe I hen, 
too* national plans, all new , all untried. may not prove durable * 
a no 'Operative movement, m its own interest, mm®, keep its 
orpin i<a I ion intact, and seek to strengthen it If 4 given tuii?ofi4 
nr international plan rollapw, not only may thr m operative 
movement well lv the only island of stability in a world of ft**™! 
uml storm, hut sum#* other plan must inevitably talc the jpber 
of tlif one that has failed I hr u» operative movement ran wily 
look forward to developing within a tytirm of plan* of whkh 
if aims in tonlrnl a pf**grewtivr|y larger dwic 

Thin involve* fm piodtitrrV ro #ij»cs«!too not only thr per 
feeling and extension of its own organisation, tint vigilant r to 
prevent any off trial limit?# tiring *rt to that r striunai and, at Hit 
ttinr limr* fitemttr to wtire thr adoption of fhr r%%nitw! c«»> 
operative principle* in tb«**c organisations m which fir State m 
promoter or wnor partner, For thr comutmer*' mmtrUrt, tlmt 
w a much twlder claim fu handle the distributive *tdr of the* 
trade m agninltural produce, harked* of imuw, by real lafunty 
to pri form, A merely negative or atlti a! attitude u not rmwgh 
Stair planning must far atirptrd a* mrvitablr. and n*» thngtfig 

to the facilittr* of a bygone age must allow I hr toruumri** 
sorirltm to relimpiwh fin* jMtt whwh they air «» obvtmialy 
required to till* or to see if fall fo thr juivafr trader, fwf wham 
many phu»»<mamoutrd Government* at til jrumt a #!««§? tmfiii* 
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gftirr, Surfs claim* osi both aide* meant a doner relation between 
llie two, and in thin connection nothing could he future valuable 
than the* f|»nrt roller! ton of fact* ami forging of unobtrusive 
link* winch has been ami is the tank of the Internal if mat Com- 
mitter for Inter Co operative 1 Relations f rom tin* earliest days 
of the " Pioneers it w m realised that tinier the < o-oprtativr 
movement could bring production under tf% sway, its rnyvpifst 
of the cf onomir system would be partial and precarious, Expert* 
encr has only confirmed that con vu tint). although if lias changed 
the prmse funn «f its fulfilment 

('o-nperation has another contiihiition to make I hr director 
nf III** International ladwnir Office has {wanted out that ” plan- 
tiing, whether national or internal filial, will fail of its purpose 
unless it is inspired by social as well as efiinwnr aims Hie 
maintenance and improvement of social standards is one of the 
conditions of a healthy economic organism Social justice as at 
the foiiiidation of prosperity and without pimpruty there can 
Sir iso stable prate " Out age is witnessing the extraordinary 
spectacle nf a world fleeing from plenty It h for the co-ojiera- 
Sivr rjirgams.it ions to show that they can fair plenty and that 
then ideal of mnviI jnstwr is a light l»v wine It they rail deal 
out plriily with an even ham! so that $f neitlur piles up for 
want of i latmant* mu erases f*»i lack of recompense to th««c 
from wlime Ulmur it has sprung 



hS(,lASP 


I?»* fiii^livli A$t)i ultur;tl Imtojy, i^n mtt \# m Mit%tan<httg ckt«? # 
f«mifuf t i|ilf in ttith flwwr of thr hnrJmwr Aft* And 

file Wagr* lfeuffh , l! 1li.iV &\m l*r noUhk «fi !f|r nitttlttttfWMfti 

history of England a* having wn mt?n*hm|, through flit 
hitherto witwliiwtr Ministry i»f Agrir nil mr. 411 r%trmmn of 
political Authority and *11 tKjymtof* of guvrjitmrrtul Um imm 
approximating to the revolutionary puriirr of thr H*{***tivft 
of totalitarian , and not I**m r evolutionary in rff«| f«f 
luring aunmptahetl in « lMr«irt«*f ally iinablmftivt I‘ii|SiiIi 



” 1'" ^ ^ MfMI ***** 

without n%wifi it wm referred to m ’* a kiwi of jhhm Forngri 
fMhcc M by it 1 rlitrf # Mr, Waite? hlhot, urhow grottst f*#t 
flic opportunity tuts ttan%(oniK*l $ political »ttj*|j^:tg**foti*r im« % 
jwirttnl umi Whitehall (ardent Info n dural jmIuci* Vmk$ \m 
leadmhip thw country \m finally taken fin in the mM ml 



ENGLAND a? 

as new tci modem England m it was familiar fa the English of the 
ancient guilds, applying to other commodities than labour the 
Trade Union principle of the minimum wage, and thereby defeat* 
tug its pretension to tie the foundation of a standard of living. 
Ihe new agricultural polity leaves no illusion of liberal econo- 
mics Only in our relations with the Dominions, perha|>s only 
m the 1 dominions, does this still linger, over the treacherous 
ground of the Ottawa Agreements, anti they ate not for long, 
The Minister «f Agrnulturc will have the farming community of 
Britain behind him when his time comes to deal with them; 
they constitute the one serious otatarle in the way of the incor- 
poration of agriculture, always presuming that the retail price 
level cun be satisfactorily managed 1 

It is within the Empire, in fart, that the new policy is going 
to raise the most uitnal problems After a fust refusal to 
martagr in any way their exports of dairy produce to the home 
market, Australia and New Zealand are now said to lie holding 
bark ao per rent, of present output until March. This may be 

* ’ A* it l» tin* pifc* «f impatcwl tlnw llmt Isrgrly ftmerti* I Ur 
trj tie w»MJ«| try «ui|»tu'» milk nt» IlfiVOh lAtm* r*% tfi 

(♦out Hoi <nii «»*» natuf*M> </»n< nn«| aixI k*»ik fur ty>n sgainst such 

«vrrgr»'«**i»g Ik'-y r< iltw* (mi# tluii t.otfU tv» ptnlnffcai, 

lor tins » 0 «»n Ow»t l**uftra»n n| tl*e t.-lsl ttyurse Itnpnrt* 

amt fiftfr r»#|»l l»r* frnl . I tl*< t*»Ol hullrr Miinr tomi itupOo 

(iKinUtm ftrr * | iluly |t*« •-»*!% %Afrgu4f<l tliry tan mn i Om in tr£uUtr«! 
#»wl »«stn* <r»l fr>>m t- »tti I mj'ttr *!»*t lotri^n nmnlnr* Itw* 

Dfum alw* «rrtn t.'i £».« v»n«« «-*« >itf mrhv thru rlfott* If* Dili »«m 
(Mt ttoit Ale jmmmih *l»ir» t** 1 a*.».un«t Nni /raiaJul Out |*n#|u«r tint 
onlv tlowiiOAle* I hr 1 r.floti iln< w mmkrt mat llitu aJJ*h I* «*-n»*u*Jy ll«i 
Mtfplttt milk % slur a f *t tl * *U»f f*mr Ml /raUn«l tmttrr 

cr|||K«(pnl thr Ih»l4«*h » » •j'lJM.Ul’k M»e litcmr* f>»t l hr (Mat m tjionllu 

In o*ll Nr at /* *U»* I i j ; i s/o < wt niul tftrnitutfk I ;%s m*1 

lkr«* A»r feu I* *1x1 f.j utr* mhwll wr nllKHlkl krvj* ill l*»M'«l %* tlU’V Will l*'" 
tluuM t«T Wouyla it) 01 ‘ktwr ui at ttu 1 r %\M All* u» u\ Uh < >Ua^4 

Afiecinml ♦» ij|* / 4* Stw /***fawj M*» nm*w, Sm „»*, Wi3 



m ykak mm of kGmmLwmt cosmmnm 

braww the market m natural**!, 4 w it maybe witii the m%mim 
of making a joint attack m spring— an attack erttwh % tfi#l sii#t 
would not !ji? against the '* Itirrignrr ** only, but iffitsrt EngMi 
imnufttiureni who now tww available a large and growing 
organised ©I mtik at $4 or «wu jd a gaUon 

It may hr questioned how kmg a hm-foomw agrtrtdtural potty 
can be maintained without wr iou*iy affoitag rafwrt* , there k 
dWbiiily ii running conflict twlwprn the IVendmi «4 the ffoitydl 
#1 Trade anil tltf Miftiftrf uf Agrirttlltivr * if it to 4 head, 
it will bring m to the verge *4 a pnftttral niMa, **mr Mi fftntcb 
mn*ft membership »i the Adtttmt*tr«iion mmw «i i he few nnmatn* 
IHH claim* to tlir title of a Nat*#**! irnvrmmmi, Tlw «v««n»mtr 
argument* will turn largely m thrtlio Hi fUm4 a potty, Iif 
diverting WMinpy now spent abroad fend m shipping* to the 
ptirdiaa* *4 English produce, 4% in fart t»mm pmfewtwiiatety 
lilt purchaamg power of the mral Cutntmitiiiy llt% $mmim 
would tie Mronger if m** <«mid ree this rafra money being §»®#4 
on in wage* to the Agrtrtillitvat labourer. who twarkl he a g«md 
•pender if hr had the rhance. of sf bod *rtt)rtnHvl mrtt tmtmeifig 
the rural population along with mcTnawot pr4«|iftth*», tail if 
the extra mottry received by thr farmer t» simply tiring §»*tiwti 
on to the bankf and tua other aeduu*#*. and tlw rural popula' 
item m reduced by rfeef riral ami other nm hanteil wi» If Elliot** 
demoniac energy will drive not only the appoupriatr tot 
all fit# erratum down a sleep phutr 

lit* comparative neglect of marketing tty wdufliaty m-> 
operative wgAmaattoifl, m total immmt Wing only abml ftnJJ 
that of requirement*, wm mw but not the mmm ttmmm M raw*! < 
ing to statutory mterymtr with r«»mpt»l»*y |»jwrt« . i!w> out* 
standing reason* im lu arrrptamr by tlw 1muwi% mttw then 

Mft Qitmmm wwk Cofcmial Insiin «#* $«« . *i ^ 

T«% and IkunOi w i^b, - mi m t*m»k** 



to ryiMirp lib com *4 pmhi* Ut»*i by thin f?ir*uw, tnd<r|irrHtmtly 
©1 | fir fiin'r of Imum I hr clevtrr ban foiSrtl in il% fsftd practice, 
nwisig to llir rofmiiiirrt' itIumI t*» pay moir lot Eitglmh bacon. 

Illtellwn ftol IS1C4I1 llwt St I*** 1*14*1*' ft* work , bill it Il» 

led to aft extraordinary f»itu4tt*m * tlir cuter* air tc* Im- rum- 
pcttxalrd bn tlirtr lm* * *ut u| 4 Mitandy ulmli in to lir i barged 
In the 1 ’tg* Hoard ami 1 t»l In fed Iron* tbr farmers miini new 
mnttmU are mad** I bit j»r* ulu«f ami pfreanoux position for 
» faititcti' lw«nl 4 |M»tly due It* at* error of tttufr ttwn ju per cent 
tti tlw? ext urn* ted imttiWi of contract pig*, ban brought tubs relief 
the price problem common to all the board*. 

It W4in not to lie tx|*e* ted that an engine uhuh rotdd havr 
tto bench ItuI would run fault fowl y oil it* but mad Uui, and until 
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till* testing priori for well board in over, It ia tm early to complain 
that not Ionic i* being done toward making them real economise 
in production, ptmtmmg and marketing* without wiikli any 
organisation, whether cooperative m corporal iv**, it. cither an 
ceonomfc illusion or a polstical tmpoaitkm, Such small eronomte* 
In handling « are being made for the prudumV benefit wider the 
fulfil scheme are not tine to any of tu \nmvakw% Imt tc# the 
extfttencr of former** cooperative 'mrirtira win# li air able to act 
as collecting rrnliw for small producer* timlet the group agency 
plan, which etwrttlwre ttiatilkfi« tin* mttklfoman and makes 
cxMipefaftiv* organiaation more difficult « Ifot it mthm the 
po*vr of fine Hoard to organise tlw wi»k of thear and other 
necessary trrvkes co-offemtlvdy ; hence tlw mtnvat with whfch 
one muat await the election of a hoard by the product** them* 
•dvwk The subsidy whkh they mt going to tv Astal to provide 
fill' tlw! curm may ww to arU thru at tent km to pwm whkh 
Include manufacture. 

Profiteering k quickly checked when there I* no expanafcm 
of purchasing power * under a quota system drdgtwd t» rake 
pffase, however. It is encouraged to lake advantage fit any 
Improvement in demand* The only safeguard of the hoard and 
quota system would lie the elimination of the minty profit taking 
junction* lit the pig' ’» journey from the tty to tit# hynqppun An 
example of the producers collaUiratistg to provide tlw complete 
cooperative route for him, without putting him immediately 
Into the kind* of the organiaed consumers* the only «afe niter « 
native route, hat been esUbliabed during flit paat yew tlw 
I for l* and Bed* fkcon Factory, together with lit retail shop*, * 
farmers* cooperative society, taaa made a httaitua! and tie* ling 
uliuutt'* wilts the Cooperative WltokaaJe Society, comphrtdy 
tny outside profit-making ; producer* and 
«ttf»s§ exclusively share the benefit* of a! mommm tbit it* 
made » fmductkm, mmMmimm and dbtriwtkm, they share 




only iatutfactory on the aa»uinptt«u» that the alternative to flic* 
Bonn! was «uilkf*r Alter deduction of rati ami hamilmg charge* 
of about 3d |w*r gallon, equalisation Mwren categoric* and inter- 
refkmal rom|icn«ation, \w received on the whole slightly letter 
fifteen on November m count, varying from iifcl in the West' 
Midland and Far-Western areas to u§d, m the London area, 
file liquid milk loiummcr is paying M, |*er gallon litre for mill 
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In lit milk trade, the retail cooperative eotiatmi tire mm faft«4 
to take part, m profiteering wherever It tthritt, since f hr dp* 
tfibutor* themselves haw the power to i* Hit bail '* prevailing 
price M below whir li sales are illegal. Neither area nor pvomliiro 
are sywetfied lor the e arrow of this important nrw economic 
weapon, and lit use has bent consrcpicntly spoMmidir and Its 
technk|ur tmmetune* mystertom the situation of flit r©* 
operative wMm t> tlui» a difficult Some •orirtka may 
not be avctrwf to wiling a profit m mill against Iiaw* til other 
departments, twit She owrumm' movement mmmt m later m 
bound to take the lead in demanding cheaper liquid milk and 
more of it, Amt the sooner the belief for all patties, at by this 
§w4ky alone ran the Hoard r erotic tie file inleust* of produce** 
awl cwisiimeii, Ihe proportion of mtlk wiki fur manufacturing 
In the first month was only jo per rent m October awl fl per cent 
In November, when the Hoard reduced the prfcv fm hutte t ami 
cborae milk Iroro <fd to $|4 The formecabtr large Inciraie 
of supply, even at this Um price Im manufacturing mil, ndl not 
In itself be a dangerous factor in prkr adjustment, mttkm the 
distributor* try to maintain tlitif exaggerated margin for a 
demaaing liquid distribution at high rwiai prfcm 4 this might 
wpeet the milk •cart ami Wing tn mmr of Mr Elliot '» ** wide 
and sweeping changes M Meanwhile English butter, in f lr<e«tiWf * 
made tii first modest apprafanrr on tire London whtdmlt 
market. 

I hiring *9,14 several additional boards me e upwind to coma 
into operation, A Itotata Hoard has hmm appointed to lake * 
pi a»d to aclffiinktei m nr Heme mainly devised to remind prfc-cu 
Iry limitation of market supfihra in time of glut , an mlt#«rft*J 
•hare in its opera! am 4 * given to the d«k» , it* acceptance by 
tit* producers it to Xm anticipatMl in spite of tbh and #4 the many 
vft&nptiun* in if, A Poultry and Eggs Contmimkm h« Wen 
applied a tepramutiv* of the Nat Mid f *drr*«**t 




nat tonal iron-trading organisation like the National farmers* 
Union, which cm watch over the working of the vaikms com* 



The Union lias not only taken a large measure of work and 
responsibility in promoting the marketing irhemes t it hm, 
btaidea, taken |»tt in certain developments m the established 
agricultural cooperative movement which make 1934 a kiucl- 
mark alto in co-operative history. Two-thirds of the movement, 
it may tie recalled, consists of requirements m* let ie* with a 
memtorship of about 40,000 and hall os many additional rustm 
mm; as only one tenth of their £0,000,000 turnover m in sale 
of members* in uducc, their position is not seimudy altritrd by 
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tie tmtkrtm$ mhmm, Iheto Imm! t§mmm y In 
itwnibm will* requirement* Im bvtn fttwwi hy thm \m%sm- 
daring flie drprcwMaii, although tampmil if the hut I «f mf 
«»fiis?t«f§ Afii m «t centre of mpf if Tht pArmtnf 

Unfcm. wtunh arnmnnl rertetn of the v4 the 

Aftrifiiitttf*i Ckgarmaltoti Society to u&4* ecccirsjbd the eodeti m 
©a itis r«#*lf?r refeoMml Alton m thwr C«t operation Omtmittee 
through membm coopted from the eettotle** unlft if jn I® tint 
year Hie quertton of repreiefttBttan wm reviewed end tic mivttol 
were given direct elected rejweiwftfAftoti on flit Wlowtogg t#*da r 
j rffjfwrtitotivct of pmthmm of trqammmu wrf», i «* Mry 
minm, i of egg *m! poultry wwtotto*, I of fitiii end wgetftfab 
mcletto* I of mmlkttvoit* me let k*, end t of W«Mi wrietlit' 
In flie mine year a Net tonal Cmlmmm* of mefeitos had fanmi* 
latad f*w the ttm time wttrr fir bmlufmen «f tit AWS fist 
fwnl of a relit re for Hading pitr|*j»r* liiii quawtton urn* com 
tideml iy the newly c<m*t fluted Co-oytmikm Committee of tie 
N fill , am) m mjs, m an Adjunct to thfo ( ummlitee, « Ceotril 
Committee of Managm «f forfetie* mm tomimi 

l«i act ii* 4 centre im ImmuHm the bm&mm «nt*«iMt* of tin 
•octet ice, In addition fit fli» # m iqjj* * petynafimt I mmm 
Committee with the C,W,S wm eWatdtabed, m ®tmh §#e Iciar 
men Agere of requirement* rnt.mm imm the H FJU ( 

Committee, together with the Chatrvnaa ml that committer, *mf 
member* *4 the € W $ Hoard 

The Committee thu» c«fwtitot« a link in thorn tkmm tab* 
tmm between the Agricultural m4 the pmmmm' momumii 
wlilcli tft« m firmly advocated, at well *# ctowrf rvlatim will 
tkf RP,U, , it the 1930 Conference, The Committee » primary 
tmmmw‘4 with the qtwtkm mi Improving the C W s MfuttMtkm 
» ftr a# it tlw agricultural w«totto». and m mmm.tim 
with thte it m ptmihk that « repmenutive c af the t W S tmy 
fit Itiliiff mmd tlw meettop of the Centfal Commuter »f 




uk iiiiwww w pi urn * w Minniipnju v*iih,h 

the interest cif the boards, whose profits must be distributed 
on the accepted co-operative principle. An amendment moved 
by flit Horace Plunkett Foundation's delegate omitted this 
description and directed at tent ton to the dangers of the f * con- 
solidation of private manufacturing and distributing intercut* 
by their organisation in boards exercising fttatutory §Mtwer» 
dangers now evident in the bacon scheme and mote threatening 
to flit industrial movement than any organisation of farmers 
for flic joint disposal of their produce. Mr Alexander insisted 
that * 4 the boards constitute a monopolistic private profit system ** 
and the amendment was defeated f hr debate, hnweve i , showed 
a I setter appreciation of the situation than the i ©solution and 
brought out other real objections to the schemes ; for instance, 
the fixed minimum price, lntpr*cieopciation turn lieen waiting 
upon the organisation of producers, Much will now depend 
tip mi the character of the elected representative* of the fanners 
when they replace the temporal y boards ; on the other hand, 
those who formulate the opinion and policy of the orgam^i 



3 $ fWM< hook of mmctfttmAi crmmmnm': 

ftmmumcn will mmi «<* wwls^ rirat wfcax th#y m*<mi hy ,,< §«itt 
control of mArkrtfag hr prmlttrct* mmt r \ mm Atiractiftf 

plsraiw whkh itfaurum the Url ih*f whut It f?r«§smttfjf Kisfro&kt 
I*is>fia!wf*!i«f» 'With 1 tsf fjrivjilr dninblom the 

'the t«i3j wai mint ally tmmUy rwt#«t moral about 

its* as tuck cm m ojirrMtv* rA|*tal mod* fey tf»# «til«lf*wA3 ft# 
»««»# la® fxrmfMiiim in I hr * matter A*t «f sh4» %v*t, 
aooprrativ*’ <hv*lmr| ivmain» *?%rmp\ m » f^Mto 

«t|*riwwr« tint all mr%4m |*«t to to urivr tim* tfe* t** ’fim 

falls pjtrik ilia fly he«vtly cm many ** t* all rat 4 wtu*fc 

h«w CAfflMNl (i4Witd 4 k*Ml lit Ihr **f ttrffrf nf$g§ 

W'lil ntm pay a la* on making thS» fj*m4 |*» pot *u*h « «rwt 

|)r«wil!y on l hr ptinrtpfo *4 %tm%%mh\y m Inwlly *anMi»t*ftt m m 
AdminiMtatiwt which m w# vtjtr*«ju»ly wtlmg to rwutrftah tM 
fwinc i|4r aimm# thr tofiwr® I hr Milk tVwrd h«» »nn«nt«MMl 
W* intrtilkwi <4 m # u«tn»Utit«f( tohraUntM) imiv» ' #n4 (| 
ckiiiiC m by rnatfim# 4 |®»r« *4 lit ccumnon fund*, *t do fkt 
ct> 4?prf alive twirl *•* If I hr jfcrara #t*»f pay iftc««tt tJsJt 

«t llirtr ** pmliti \ II will tvfeirittly W im§MMM*ti4r I# joafity 
cwilloiinsg iif imptraltlna m% %tw toctH*"* 



SCOTLAND 


sir 

C. |, ML Carsow 

Ow me to the continuance of abnormally low returns for the 
principal products of agriculture, Scottish far men, in common 
with their neighbours in England, have hern compelled to coni- 
ine outgoings to minimum requirements, with the result that a 
lower volume of business lias been available for everyone. The 
value of cooperative organisation in hard times would appear, 
however, to be increasingly realised in view of the continued 
progrwtft of the movement in Scotland during the past year, and 
It may he- claimed that co operative societies have not suffered 
dtoproport innately to other businesses. Indeed, in certain cases 
the weight of goods handled by societies has shown a substantial 
increase from the turnover of the previous year, Societies such 
m the North Eastern Agricultural Co operative Society, Ltd,, 
Aberdeen, ami Ontral Earner#*, Ltd , Mcthil, have substantially 
increased their turnover both in the volume of goods and in 
money value, 

The co-operative marketing of wool is finding favour to an 
IllCf'eaaillg extent til Scotland. It is tmdrt stood that Scottish 
Wool Growers, Ltd., is now handling approximately 35 pet rent, 
of the total wool produced m Scotland, and that the** irty k thu<* 
tlie largest wool broking business in Scot land, 

An interesting development in wool marketing encouraged 
by the s««m irty in the grading of black fare wool on the faim at 
the tune of sh# anng Farmers have lieen t lamed by < \\» 11* tu « -1 

A? 
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fraclm t<» dwttoguwh the %vkm grade* of e«-l I h» grade# #n§ 
peeked wperatriy cm the *p«t mi the ck *w* «t wu 4 m»uUn tm 
export are then trwwpnrted fihwl to the d.!p* m.Ji\ *,th * 
ewweqwn* wiving of expense in handling end repacking at Uw 
•pearly** depot, 

Srettinb Border Fartnm*. Ltd, Scotland* onlyr cmnpmtto 
venture tot the daughter awl marketing id fat *»«ik, * tm . 
tlmm budnm on quiet, *afr iim* pending I he arrival of * 
more remunerative price levrl fur fat *t«*ck 

An exhanattvv invert igat ion into the prewtil lat itixk martat. 
m »y*tem m Scotland Its* hern earned not by (hr Emotive 
t'townittre of the S AOS under Ihnr appointment A » a fVm- 
(tsudMtMt ( tonmnatun and their rrfwt i» Wing eagerly awaited 
by all aeeiaim of the farming community 

Another Kn<»gi*ni«atito* ( ha* been appointed 
recently to examine the problem* prcidtat to the marketing of 
**** *«td pMthty in Scotland, and to diaft a mbetm or mhmm 
therefore m term* of the Marketing At I* 

Meanwhile the aorirtie* in Orkney, itulmg largely «n egg*, 
•*» *» to • p»«af»eii»tt» condition ' IWtt> fctvpmg to the** 
idand* ha* enabled tl*e native* to weather I tie attorn* ««f recent 
ye«* per hap* more wtiafaftartly than la probably the out » 
other }tnrt« «l Scotland 

Tito Ctoojwatively minded Aberdonian faimri ha* dm 
received great service from hi* torwiy Alw»dr*n*b«* Egg 
1‘radiKm, Ltd. -a buttne** which cmnnurt to *V * h«m? *»!».■ 
factory wait* 

Among mote recent venture*, the Catihmm Egg Market mg 
•siMMty pumken well and producer* ui the* nnithrrly part *4 
Ito'dland have, a* a rrauli, been enabW to ij*»t» t» the 
better market* of the more densely populated puii»«f th» country. 

A notable development in the llehtiile* » the .add tahitMtt 
of Lewi* Egg Producers, Ltd,. Stornoway lb« p«w» <.f tu* 




pajuip through thf various stages prescribed by Use Act, In it# 
final fciftn, Hi® scheme does not sillier materially from its original 



the area of the scheme have availed themselves of the terms 
offered by the Scottish Milk Marketing Board for the purdiase 
id their creameries, and the Board are thus favourably situated 
for Use digital and manufacture of milk surplus to the require- 
ments of the liquid market During the interval which dapml 
between Ilir approval of the scheme by Parliament and the j«4t 
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III® Board entered Into agreements with wpmmmm mm* 
t&fttees of distribotors imd manufacturers for the »iaMiJiia«fif 
of price-fixing arrai^«ii«it* in the event of the mimw tmmmg 
taste operation* When the scheme came into full wpmmum m 
December i, 19.13, thr machinery m lift nmkt three 
was working smoothly, with prim for dl grades mi €b,mm of 
milk agreed on. There cm hr littlr doubt that the Ite^f# 1 # pidfcy 
of seeking agreements with the cttttnbuvive Umk lias brew a gnat 
retMoraiice to interests who were burnt ly oppwrd to thr whrme > 

tinder the Pip and Uncoil Marketing Srhemrw. m exteftfkm 
of the Industry Is likely to remit, Further erhemr* 
to certain parts of Scot land air now in wnirs* of prrpafaMofi. 
Mil producer* in Alwmletn and tCtncardmr haw gwrmm>r»««wl a 
•cheme for these counties to replace the existing Ahvfderri Mill 
Agency, Milk-marketing scheme* air al«r» in draft for Moray 
and Banff and that putt of Scotland from Iuwm»m north wantA 
These schemes. If accepted by podum* at the poll*, mil bring 
the marketing of milk in these areas into line with mwtimh mm 
in operation In England and Southern kutbml there are fittj# 
likely to tie four milk-marketing srhcmcii in Snot land, and it may 
eventually be found desirable that the * tbeum sfondd tw mrfg*| 
into out. 

11 Hit and mini * # methods of marketing haw Bren thr causa 
of much tmm to farmers In past year* Die Agricultural Market • 
lag Acts of 1931 iiiid 1933 have brought it within thr jw*wct #4 
the pnxluar to introduce methods whereby thi« U*m may U 
largely eliininatmL The great need t* for nrganfcaiirjn mlm h mil 
enable producers eollertivriy to obtain informal ton if«mi mhkh 
«»y may plan nett only their marketing, but dm thru irndmu ,n 
It is hoped flat judicious xm of the powers imifeued m \m- 
dicer* by the Agricultural Marketing Art* will M t<» tto mm* 
duetkm of more satisfactory outlets for the form imdm* ihm 
count iy. 
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fi f, WmuAM 
Tin Irish Fur State 

No marked change in pace has distinguished tilt movement, 
started forty-four years ago, during 1933-11. Pending the 
publication of the report of file 1 AOS. for tint year, final data 

awing if 33 art mil available, but it can In* said with certainty 

that tk rate M whidi the movement preceded lias not been 

flowed down lit spite nf the continuance of agricultural ctepren- 
ikm and the dairy farmers’ large share to it A total trade 
turnover of | [6,0304)13 » disclosed from societies* balance sheets, 
and cautious supplementary estimates for the trading, whose 
figures cannot now be checked, bring tip the probable full tola! 
to |fi»5954fij fm 1933* in whkh is included the year's business 
for the Irish Agrindtiifal Wholesale Society and a small sum 
representing loans repaid by credit societies to the Department 
of Agriculture, It is not without interest that this brings the 
figures over £y>,uoo atiove what they had leached 111 If 31 
CM this sum, mow than 4) millions represent* tk trading of the 
dairying societies, close on 4 millmriH of this king but Iff* cheese, 
and milk sales, and nearly half a million aguruiUual goods 
Another million, approximately, represents agricultural wile* iti 
the coofierative agricultural societies Sales by other M*i«*tii\ 
including the Wholesale, make tip neatly another milium. Thru* 
is in increase uf around £ 100,00a to values for the tiadr iti a gro 

SI 
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cultural godetiet, together wills the dmtm fmm duliytn*) f«4« 
m €tmsmrm Tf n bmimmm of the isiffnr *grk wltural m t#f|g» 
|c„g,. Tempteawiie) And of the end mrv»t m*r It? ting mm wife* 
(frifth Co-operative Meat, Lilt,, the imk Abut tnir, ilm k<wini 
mil Wexford Sodetka), ** well m fhr K«rth Kilkenny Poultry 
Society* continue to develop, Thwr And «lw» rnfi» cir^iiieftei 
|Loini»ifclit©wfi mi*I KAftleher) plur* a very twhielde frAdtug 
service at file iMspowJ of their mnnlwm 

The 4mmm m butter vilim (nmkt (t***jt**n c«n hr beet 
AHMed if viewed again#! the background of «h* te# 
cr««ii« 8 y butter export#, which for tej|i end to p ww 
Wid|i # i7l^fwfwiiwly # and, «lw* it f hew *•*$**?* air nwAMirfd 
quantitatively, thuae for iqji bang heavier than the Inin yew, 
«,#, f 64/134 CWt*. «nd 14 6,ujh cwte rvftfw* lively I wn hut# *r* 
dttcernibfo in a comptrbcpfi of Hit relevant hgutr* Si t» rvfclmt 
that a larger proportion of the butter nuulr hi tbr r ^operative 
creameripA In icjp wm marketed m the lr»*h FtcrM*ir titan had 
ten aokl there tit the preceding yrat» It 1% al«n #ir*f that # 
relatively higher price mm obtained for it I hr rn§wgf §#nm 
for creamery butter m the two year* werr ext* *§d and qd 
veqpoctiveiy. The 1931 price to the c framer heir raaminrd 

'was cwiiidefibly above the export prfcr* and |*f daddy 4 $tm imn 
ef a penny per pound higher than the tup mah* Ift» multed 
luigely from Hie vxpcdmu adopted by the ul 

Agriculture to male but ter making 1 paying undertaking l«t 
fantitf** To til® end the dutic* levied by the ItniMfi (**vrfv»' 
meat were offoet partly by a eubudy ami pwtl* by a t»*infy - 
Hit tenser being a charge upon tin? tncumt *4 Hie sutc, 11* 
latter, 111 In the Aiutraliati " Pattern*! plan ", ««t gamed 
® levy on the butter iitpply, repaid m Uuttrr rftj«iftrd lf*w 
tmthmk, however, would steely haw proved M » rftwtiw, but 
Unit cooperative dairying h m iwctirrly tuldtowd, the prwiwl 
so uniform ami the system m a whole m eg* trolly mmr4 »ni 




Another evidence of vitality tit the movement it the iii«r|iti«n 
(again through the 1 AOS) «l co-operative tobacco-gam mg 
Two aodettaa, covering, rath of them, all the grower mcinl/m 
within a piovmce, bsivr already been foimnl, one* fur Mun«tct 
and one (tlioiigli it take* it# name from the County of Meath 
only) lf>t Leinater, Co-operation m tolum*" growing i% not 4 
new venture, The late Lt.-Col. Sir Nugent k vet aid. <*»# ** 
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«f Ok I AOS, piw a larp* furf of bn mK%%m 
f« « «i«i»r mi white! ilti* fwtwfii « it» 

ymw$ »« ft f fur (woflrry m u* m trmfft, n will |» 

wfttchcd with friem!Iy intrmt by tbnpr mfwj wm*mbm fh# 
earlier pionmuiK dfoc* 

Atlcslkw but Imm iflwi by flic Ymf IM ? m f*mn«i 
-Artrlfj to th* tomt ^HripAlrd kfuktom, by maity hrfcf to fm 

wm4m t for who** ataumvnt tfir m waiting Mm 

In tht? patelral, «#nrultw«l «ml tfwfitMsMl 
liAt«» ptMftpoiic4 tin* «f a !$%*«? liii « mkf 

wwwriil msxtmw Urnttfrim (btf <wvm% $mmm, bmrvty« at 
lilt time of wntfaft fn Wficri iKal Vm} 4 will *r* * mmmtP pm 
!»«§ C%rM;l!lr«i uNom* toll W Sin# tfrmgfhr** 

iii »l thaw fiowm of Mtprmwn *»n*l n*tnw I *fcfch latnwi* 
lackrtk* mml taow m4 «t iwny «f tlietr «§**^fp tiij NeM< 

fteu ha,* not yt?f Writ fully M*i%rnitAfel #*ia r «## 4 %l 
**k! llWfffofr, In ciflftrt a lf»«n«rjint| hut*. AhtwnH t«t»VfUl4r ftvgft 
Iti cily4rn*«l site *4 nmd 4nmmtmj to 

c«fy CPU lit hmmm tmrirr ir*m|M» 4 titr *»nh !W* 

wfileli $ftt# urbafK teitYffut* *s u*» jwryrtfMfrtttftt *w#i m *«pf of 
I lilt fftsltll c4 ill#* tl4llMt9*H lirwt* flww||W«Pf| «*S rn|ua| 
§»t«ltttl With thv c«»of*f4ljvr movrmrtM rn»u t m l bow |f W 
k*if| wIk> have wn thr crntinmii of tk- 

committm « work. Hut th*y )***¥«* Mil) a e*4 4** 4 to b^rri «* 
» f« rvotw Iftiisi liirif ufitifiiMUfxr* tkr toll tr«>|n *h mh * 
rofitfol oS III# farmiiig tinlwMiy ptair* a tr^b Ik 

tmmmmk ml tnmUng kgmktm. U**m i«!»n 

k in m\%m! way« mmiiini to thr imb ,wh4 ?i, t« 

ft^ia|itifig cilil fttriiM of u>o|er«tivr awm* u ( r m<i» 

lllifli of Iwlnf, thr pt*Mfm‘Uvv kgnUium Vv^g, u.h* < Wt a#4 
IfWf fruit fu) rrUtum Ibr fho^* r^rof «!k m«|« 

•nd thf ioclrticn ihrinitlvri, ilmr thuuM ^*,,<1 ^ i<, 4 r* < 

#f tl» Mil 4 UltolliKimrr of fbr |jr«/j»k teU bu 11144* 
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m& directed slit movement m tlm pm, without, it t* to to hoped, 
a tei «if initiative or of dcmcntic direct taft< I*# give fe#i4a 
tkm of Hit kind here envisaged " the compulskm <*f attraction ", 
il ii hoped that recognition wtU be paid to the tact that thrac 
societies' trading is earned m ** for use M # not lot the cxploitattet 
of #iiy t xtraoeouft interest, and that* m ccM»pcratur» canoed make 
profit* out of themselves, they will retain that immunity from 
tocome tax on MK&ftad ** profit* ", the abohlion of which would 
defeat my effort of the State to bring into chart relation with 
It as agency of nodal awl economic activity which k m i«iex- 
hausted reservoir of potential national vrvirr 

XoamuMK luniAHft 

The work of the Ulster Agricultural Organ*** twi teurty 
ran smoothly during *9JJ on the accustomed hum- IV bowiim 
of the dairying soctetks continued steady, though it wa« airbed, 
as w»* similar liunlnm throughout these bland*, by hm prfc/m 
paid for butter, omsequeot partly on reduced tocomm m% the 

part of consumer* but, mure markedly, by rompeitiion In Great 

Britain cau*ed by the ever •expanding import* of but let from 

Scamtifiavia, the Baltic countde* and the Ikmbnioa* especially 
Australia and Mm Zealand, The cumulative effect of the weak 
of the Butter Price* Commit ire of Nurthrrn Ireland wan mm in 
the fact that the turnover of the rn-aj**fat«vr (rwiiKim wa* 
absorbed by tint firm* adhering to it and by the Iirlfa*t f, <>- 
©praiiw Society, and in the «wicrr%» of the eftmt t« find 111 
Northern Ireland a market for Northern Ireland butter, imnl* «d 
which ill earlier ywn had to fight each returning yrat fur a j4ar «• 
upon the Brit bh market The " Six Gmntie* Butter *' brand, 
and the scheme attached to it. awiured runsuinm dealing in 
tins %p*H‘u\ higli-flaia butter of result 11 acc ordant with it?* %u%t*iiurd 
claim to excellence, and cine result was seen in a dtfh imitation 
in pi «•#• in favour of these blitters, an a ppm land wh'itedr 
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price of 2«. per cwt. laving ruled mm virtually the wind* of tilt 
butter season. 

The yeti* 1933 ha* witnessed a new and intrmting tk rpfop- 
ment in Northern co-operation, of which ihm is «*aton l«> hop* 
more will hr heard in the near future Valuator and in fact 
indispensihle as the co-operative method of dairying m m Nor them 
Ireland « fanners are receiving on average probably I**# than gd 
a gallon for their milk, which at j*re%r«f cmt of producthm 
obviously does not pay. But that inroad* m capital and ttw< pro- 
ducts of their farms serve as stop gap*. they ctrnld scarcely fun- 
tinue to carry on Probably the most efficient stopgap m the 
pig* and to the decision of Great Britain to adopt pig . until Iwcsmi* 
marketing schemes was at first eagerly supported m 
Ireland, The immediate results were discom aging Tine antici- 
pated hopes of $#, bd, per cwt, live weight were rudely #la*li«S 
by an immediate glut When, howrvn, this had |M*cd over 
and it became clear that the standard price w m to be made 
available up to February & 8 * with some prospect of a cafttfcuiance 

on improved prices thereafter, hope revive*!, amt at tire date of 

this writing the British scheme, modified somewhat to suit teal 

conditions, is being followed sip with a ctntsuieralde measure 
of energetic if cautious avidity There are still difficult te* 1 be 
quota cif 3 oo,<> 0 o pigs allotted to the Sin C ottntie* for tip months 
November to February inclusive win held to Ip tomiikkiit to 
cover the demand for that portion of the total supply ftjo/mi) 
hypothecated through the scheme to dead meat, It wm agreed 
that 10,000 more pigs might be taken from Up live sup ply, 
reducing that from #0,000 to 70*000. But the qymtmi u I the 
i»§t agency for handling the tetter had to Ip worked out . end the 
proposal that the enisling machinery of the co-operative move, 
nifiit, with the Ulster Agricultural Organisation Sunny a* motive 
power, should be turned on to the job, was put forward and adopted. 
The UACXS, was willing and indeed amyous to t«Ip . 11% stall. 



i» the fxpprieno* of the I.A.O S..as well as of the U.A.O.S,, that 
an ml $m association, with its sporadic objective awl often 
temporary outlook* forms an unsatisfactory co-operative unit. 
If to process of time it effects its purpose and passes out, a feeling 
I* left that It has failed. Many useful credit societies Stave left 
behind them thin the undeserved legacy of a doubtful reputation, 
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teiWte enough I-.* to transferred Jo the branch el tto iiwteffy 
most fiercely blown upon -now cattle m pig*, tw* wtoat 1.1 wt. 
mm eggs or wool. Clearly, matketwtg scheme* must take c«»t 
of the varying fortune* of lire farm, 

Next tummcr. Northern Ireland proproro to adopt «r at kart 
to tty oat the machinery (or milk marketing mm at writ m 
Great Britain. A potato market tug at heme will probably prt> 
cede or follow this, Whilst not all the human material «f on# <4 
these schemes will necessarily parttripatr in all thr others, it 
should not lie outride the wipe of the co operative movement 
to provide a framework wick enough to hung all the torment* 
business inside a common artel agreed control. Ottorwtw the 
reliefs afforded from slump price* will lit? merely lerojswwy. 
The work m far done m the pig-marhrtitig sitoror justifies the 
conclusion that farmers working associat tonally can take «l%an* 
tage of a policy which, whatever tl* merit* «r pm*|w* u, would to 
wholly futile if left to the purely Muted areeplaixr of the 
unorganised and Mated individual. To fit the t* A t) s t« wmk 
into so wide an ambit, more funds would to mmaty throe 
would, do doubt, to provided in part under the Agisuituril 
Marketing Act, through the various board*. and if turn* »«? 
ttoeded, an seems clear, ttore are the asm tattoo* ttoinsrlvn 
and a friendly Government, with a new Miiwirt «.f A,:;? uliur* 
from whom much is expected In Northern Ireland, ami «rw 
officials in the Department ol Agriculture, wbmr informed 
knowledge of the valuable work dbw hi the rtwpci atiw move* 
ment is neither new nor superficial. 
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J, T, Unix, SiM-mUmpy C<f*&pemiim Cmfmmm 

According to the survey of economic conditions published fey the 
League of Mat ions in 1932* the domestic price of wheat in Canada 
in January, 193a {in United States cents), was 51 cents a bushel, 

compared with $1*20 a bushel in January* 1929 (World Economic 

Smnmy, 1931 32* p, 137), The lowest price in the table is for 
Argentina— 44 cents in January, 1932, compared with $x**3 in 
January, 1939, Inst for both countries the decline was % cents a 
bushel, and in these two countries the price was apparently the 
lowest in the world. 

But those figures only begin to tell the tale for Canada. In 
December, 193a, the price of Canada's best wheat, which many 
claim to be the finest in the wot Id, fell to 38 cents a bushel at 
Fort William, which for many thousands of western farmers meant 
about 30 rents a bushel on the farm, and for the bulk of the 
marketed wheat about 15 rents a bushel on the fat to. From 
tilt most reliable exjirrimrntft ami investigations it costs, accord* 
Ifig to the locality, anywhere from h% t «* <> 1 cents to produce a 
bushel of wheat on the Canadian prairies, and the decline in the 
price of wheat Mow 90 rents a bushel at the market may tie 
taken as the standard of reference for estimating tlie Hlr« t of the 
economic depression upon Western Canadian agrirtdime Wheat , 
however, is only one of the factors in the nw% allmt the majoi 
flirt or , the general decline in agricultural p ihes ban htmight 
the mixed fanner and the livestock farmet to the same * uuditmn 
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ha tit# fpmimgrower, mid the rtault ln» been on* in wtticJt tl hm 
been neoeaaary for the government to mtctvmr ?© mm the 
©f the farmer* hnm both di*|**&ar*«nn and dmrnmumt 

Si the year 1928 he taken m m start mg $mm data puUbahad 
by the Dominion Bureau of btatialtra dhow that tlir Awrltii* tit the 
grout agrkulturAl revenue of the three provone* »- Urtuwn that 
year and 1932 amount* to 1509415.000 Itiia m 4 km «l fi^j 
per cent. In groat income, or m income of about 3 1 rent a m 1 «jp 
lot* every dollar of Income m J92B 

The cimiil&iiff lost to the farmer* m the*** province* in that 
period ratchet the ataggrnfng total of 11714**1 fhi* turn 

oiciMs the total rural tnuntOpal ta* aatraMnrnt of the three 
provinces and it nearly 70 f*r imt of Ho* capital value ml #1 
farm property in the provinces m given in the ttmrn 

of 1950* and, in fact, thro; 1* mttrh ground Urn twlirving that 
it k in «CttK§ of the prmsiS capital value Out *4 Hurt tutti tfa» 
total bonded ittdebt« 4 fKiwi of the fb?w ptairir gtw*fitmrnu end 
the total bonded mdetardnm of all tin* muntrtiiaJiUr* «f ib* 
provinces could be paid off and enough t m Irft <Att to ftnanct 
the provincial government* Im the next inertly year* 

That this kMMft i» not due to derm wd ptodtn sum w %h*mn 
by the record of yield, prim md val* *» dm fmhkdmi by i|» 
IHaalnJon Bureau of Stati*uou With 19*0 «* two, th* hfum 
to r 1931 are : 
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©ptatlsg coat* and living expetur*, debt* bav* «ftil*taftUaJly 
Increased, taxea are unpaid, md hm «|tn|iti»riii hm 
depredated, If liaa hern catntiated that hum 15 to »* g»t Krai, 
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ei ttrxippif omen of Cum are tmrdbudi with an indebtadtim 
flur tb©'*' tli© income earning capacity of their farms,. 

In there ciiciifiiatMCw special Initiation has been passed in 
all three provinces creating Debt Adjustment Boards and these 
boards have been given power to intervene between creditor* 
anti debtor# to prevent the adoption of extreme, evert if legal, 
measure* to enforce payment of debts. These bowels, however, 
msi only stay legal proceedings and compel some kind of a tem- 
porary accommodation. They cannot amend contracts, and 
consequently although a farmer debtor snay In?, for the time being, 

protected against foreclosure or legal proceedings by a creditor 

to enforce payment of a debt, he is not protected against an 
impossible debt nor against the accumulation of arrears of pay- 
ments, nor yet against the effect of accumulated arrears of taxes. 
The burden of actual debt, therefore, is steadily growing, and at 
the old rates, and unless the future sees a substantial increase 

In agricultural prices and the restoration of farm income to the 

money equivalent of the mnUmiei debts, Western Canada is 
toed with ©it her unprecedented foreclosure on farm property 
or the legal scaling clown of firm debts. It is difficult to me how 
foreclosure would improve the situation for creditors, because 
they would certainly be compelled to write clown the value of 
the property, but it might result in many owners becoming 
tenants and thus in the concentration of landowning in the 
western provinces. This would be a somewhat dismal outcome 
for a country which only a few short yearn ago was inviting all 
mud sundry to come and take up a free homestead of iCxi acres 
©f virgin land 

Conditions in the west due to economic cause# have been 
aggravated by the ravages of drought and of insert §h^k In 
certain areas there has been no crop for three years. Hit* nop 
of I9JI was Wow average except in Alberta, where if aWve 
average, the total wheat production bring 3 ui,oihm*ki Imdsrb 




408,000,000, tat the current crop Is flit smallest the wi has 
experienced since 1924, being in the nri^bourhood of 
bushels. In these amifnstanee* it has been neemary for th* 
public authority to organise relief for the sections stifferfog fran 
repeated crop failures, the cost bring tarn# jointly by tit# pro* 
vindal and dominion authorities. 

In the midst of these distressing events the agricultural mt* 
operatives have had their share of troubles, but ni» 4 fort untidy, 
of success. In the Year Bmk for 1931 I outlined the dtelwtii 
effect of the economic cmk anil the precipitate decline of prkm 
upon the Wheat Pools, the suspension of tlie poofing method of 
marketing grain, and the saving of the elevsAor systems of tit® 
Pc«b by the aid of the provincial and dominion jpmrnnitfitfc 
The provincial Pools have continued as cooperative elevator 
companies, telling the gram of their member* through the ordinary 
trade channels and following faithfully co-opri alive mrthod* m 
far as possible within the only system of marketing available to 
them. Each of the Pools has a seat m the Winnipeg iirmist 
Exchange, and the Alberta Pool also sells through the Calgary 
and Vancouver exchanges. There are dlfftcttlnea in its# way «rf 
strictly carrying out co-operative prindpfai and observing at ttw 
name time the rates md regulations of the grain radtangn, but 
so far m serious overt dash has occurred f%fl»a§m untie will 
occur because in the trade there k more of a desire to I*# m 
trieadly terms with the co-operatives than time was * tear yuan 
HO* 

The last contract of the Saskatdifrwan Pool expired In July 
this year tad of mum Is not being renewed, tat It h worth 
noting that the two five-year contracts of that orgamsntiiiii 
brought in 103,858 members. Some «tey the hundred odd thou* 

AAWmI man mituu**. n. mam* 1 t... .It ...4 




ttl*c^i t 3% ol wlikli Rg 6 Q .704 Kriiml to the Miaiehuhltii 
and $*, 091 , 36 ) to the pwistdAl government m mortfi^e. The 
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mmi frywo##. The equity el the itewhtddrf*^ etandi 

it $S,S%*5% . . tl 

Use Alberta Pmd also had a good year, fusitdliog #, 197. 2# 
bushels of grain m compared with eovojfU# in tfJtkP The 
Alberta Pool owns and opiate 440 country elevate* with a 
total capacity of 16,700,000 bushels, and operate throe terminal 
cfevators-HMie la Vonomiwr. capacity sJ miUkm busheM. which 
it etta; ©1® In Prince Rupert, capacity i| milk* huahah; 
and one it Victoria* capacity 1 million bmJtela, the fetter two 
Mbsg kaaed. Direct shipments to tenminals, in addition to ahow, 
nn htuheb (in pmmttm y»r, i 3 SI 4 i|I 

The amount owed by the Alherta Pool to the Alberta <«»%wfi* 
mmt oft aocotistl of the 1909 overpayment m 95.600/100, tail dee* 
'pile this indthtedneas the Ford mesntoi haw m «$»«? In the 
organiaeUon of 14*000*000 The net of the § f f*i ft# 

ifP*3S were $997*948* mi after allowing for pajwtot to the 
government m the tp§ ow-payment guarantee mi Ml dtp#* 
elation totalling US$,694* the wm id IxywM added 10 
seiervee. The debt to the government §§ mmikml Im 1 revtm 
of twentyoua bonds im m September i»t inch yosr The hr* 
was redeemed m due date toil year and the mmi to the tame 
manner this year, the latte payment totalling $451,99* 

Manitoba Pool elevator system, the smaltai of its# three, 
unlike the systems of Saskatchewan ami Albeit a, ww> organised 
m a federal iwsis, tS«t is, it was a federation #4 mtmmmvtm 
locally incorporated co-operative elevator wmamimm, tli« 
systems of Saskatchewan and Alberta being unitary and cent# ally 
organhed* The Manitoba system was avowedly an experiment 
designed essentially to give toad raapoMlbtltty and through 
tliiit raponaibilit y to promote local co-operative act ivtty What - 
ever may be twd for the system In those partkuk? respect*, 
the strain of lit last few years hi* stem it to weak- 

nesses from the Ansndsi and administrative standpoint. and 



not all rm m hut a rod mt$m of tjm*^ for 193**33 
enabled fir T'wi to rorrt *11 of fir current mdebtedm** to f lie 


pvtffifiirrif fi^rflirr with a «ubM anital amount of tin* arre&f*. 
Alic*flhrr tlir »um of f ay>,aii ww mt wide to mm the govern- 
ment account Two yr*n a$u the pfovimid gnvrrnmrnt 
tanned flit Pool the mm of §300,4*00 for working capital and tin* 


men! lias also assisted the Pools in a fiiianciftl way ilftai i\m 




for a world conference wm made to the Caimdlan Govwmment 
fey tbe western Wheat Pools in the fall of 293s* and the premiers 



was held in Winnipeg and this meeting adopted miAftiniotisly 
and forwarded to lit. Hon. H. B. Bennett, Prime Minister of 
Canada, the following resolution : 


Whereas for the past two years the priors foi mu prin- 
cipal agricultural product wheat- have cunt intt«! at Irvrb 
disastrous to the ability of agi it ultutr to Miry on, and 
equally disastrous to the industrial and cnmmrji m! interests 
which depend upon the purchasing fume* *4 agin tilt ure , and 
Whereas we t relieve that an improvement m ammuAtly 
prices is esHriiti.il to economic moveiy, and further that 
wheat is the dud commodity to be considered m the matter 
of prices ; and 




deemed necessary m advisable in the belt interests of these 
countries* 



«peeMly wh m they knew of the great mass of pe«»pt«f ftiiwigt^ 
out tlit world who m subsisting on public reiki and when tow 
prism impel Item to seek compensation in §r«*ter production. 


The statistics of the wheat situation, however, are over* 
whelming and impelling in their significance arid it h generally 
recognised that reduction of supply must he undertaken even 
though It tie limited as an expedient to the time needed to reduce 
the world surplus* How is this to hi? done ? Redaction of 
acreage does not appeal to the farmer because lit never kmm 
what the yield is going to be. Hit plan which Ins found favour 
in Western Canada, pot simply, is the carrying of the principle 
of the quota back to Hie farm, that is, that Hi® national quota 





the marketing of Canadian wheat shall be in the tends of a 
national marketing agency operating in a maimer similar to the 
Wheat Board of 1919-20. 

It may thus lie said that the western wheat-power i» heartily 
in favour of dealing with the work! problem of wheat in an 
internationally co-operative way, but lie insists that when the 
nations enter into a mutually binding agreement they shall cany 
out the agreement to the full, obeerving not only the letter but 
the spirit of it. The spirit of the International Wheat Agnr- 
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ment it certainly the economic rehabilitation of agriculture 4# far 
ai it is dependent on wheat and the agreement cannot achieve 
its purpose if it be carried out in a half-hearted m partial nit alter. 


The low prices for all products of the farm lias naturally 



pounds of drested poultry and came out in a satisfactory manner, 




cmmA it 

feu! In Manitoba, Manitoba Co^pomtfve Dairies mtmi mwdjr 
from the dump and* having to straw upon its iwrf» } wie 
compiled to do some spd&I financing by mean* of a hood 
hone. 

The esiprfefia of them a^iaimtbas will the export market 
has led to a demand, supported by the marketing onipmtiw 
of British Colnmbkr for apodal Dominion legislation dong the 
Hues of the British Agrteultutal Marketing Act. Spcltoif 
what l» asked for is : 





positively iw»i«pdUik&L Nor is the C.C.F. a new politics! party ; 



The Dumber of tiigtotered co-operative* it actually it km* 
than bit year, Although them to a toUl mnnbmhip Iwim <4 
383. the deorwtut to ngtotawd «N>pmttot» to mainly 4w» to % 
toip number of apectol bwetock toctotto* tojaidMing The## 
concern! were only formed with the object of obtaining Uod 
Bank Imm for the purctouw of Uveatotk , one* ttow torn law 
been repaid the fodettoa go into liquidation StouUr mqttto** 
went* are now met by tpedal tttral credit aorktfem formed under 
aa Ad of 1936, and admintotered by the Land Hank itwll. and 

AAJIkMUUttUJUB.ntu *Jt *1^.- it _ * tl. . „ 





.apkiillmral requirexnentt to members. 

White steady progress continue* to be made by the eo-opt»- 
tbo movement, them Is still much to be done in securing mow 



tint ftagtitomr llinl tbe emicrrn if f»tuft«l of mifbdent stifsj»ft ( 
to ftvfi ft mmj reurmabki chance «I tuoceM. 
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l>) iMfKCtoti vott the 43* ofie® M pmmhto »«*$ nwfc* 

take * eomptot* laMpitiMi into «tw «wd 

fit its® onocwii, Cuffe* «f nfnrt» «** tfaww Umqmiktm mm %hm 
forward*! to lit cImmkmi «f these (Mpmltve* 

I/I Tie Ittftetfmf eadertalswi #11 topri wmk m cnnMKtfc * »»th «!* 

dnltlnc «< #isi 

Daring the pit year 79 MMdftUoM were trM«pd «s«4 to* 
effected, m«S S3 meeting* »tf attended by tho H®$mm and 
memben of the ttaff. Thee* toeffecttow tarJtidwt ipedal and 
lengthy inwilip'imw into fit functioning of wil of the 1% 
onml concern which m * not uan*i!y viiifid Iff the 
A apedel tovettifatkn in determine the twige cost of tnamw 
fictm of dairy frodoct* 1st list Pntem wm§ aim under taken by #n 
faupctor ii c«a|iu«'tliift with m economlai, In the covim of 
this mm of the its^l^ clww and twit fin fee. 

lories iraipactive of whether they wort ciMtprrati** m not, 
warn viatted. Further, tit Inspector wn# vwftored to iowMtigMlo 
•evert! irregularities in coiuieetiaii with mbsfdiea. 

With Hit prevailing deprmton ami In Mfmmmskm on 
opwtive «p«i»tto8» the mmm ptMmm to tm itcml mm 
gtmify intmkM, «n«i several mlk tm §§wckl owing 

to xmimtmmt problems and ccairremsw, hect to be nwrt If li 
to he expected that the last few yean of tccammk dryoMfon 
hove materially affected m «% tlw tndivatoal farmer, tail ah* 
the cooperative bttstoeai <*rpnim!kim which have a* ftwtr 
object the coqpefittve ftiariarUng of products and coaopmtlvo 
pttrehmi of farm mtuircmetit* 11# wexwilw year* #4 tow 
piw ciwpW will the drought haw subjected tta* 
tl«i to » severe ML ! rtw whale aMqmmvm ejrvtem hoc 
and *s Mil paring, through a very cfftkul Uim A* h 
to be expected* winy of them co-aparatKv* mmmm ctmM wft 
itrtl'te this aboonnal pwrtod and by, thvdwc. to mitmnb 
Mwiy were able to weather tin etorm* bit have become imm m tolly 
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embmmmd and mm bartoed with heavy fomndal commit* 
ments, The financial difficulties with which the fanner as well 
as litis co-operative society have had to contend have given rise 

to serious doubts among the farming community at to whether 

the cooperative system answers its purpose and fulfils a real 
economic service to the primary producer. 

It it this feeling to the country today which* together with the 

search by formers for otto means of regaining their economic 

welfare* lias persuaded the Government to appoint a Commission 
to investigate and report m the whole question of co-operation 
and agricultural credit The Commission's terms of reference 
are is follows * 

HI Thr principfen, development, functioning and results of co-opera- 

tion sod ths methods obtoitiinjt In the Union In connection 
with sgricnttarnl credit fecHtperstive or otbsiwiie), and aay 
reocmimeiidatioii* with « view to effecting improvements In con- 
nection therewith. 

ill lo whet extent existing legisletion on co-operation and sgrtenh 
tomt credit la effective, 

<31 The ummm of failure of oo-operaUon in eonnecuon with certain 

important Agricultural products m4 recomitJfMtdAttons es to th« 

method* whereby such cnnsss could be eliminated, m also the 
ewlstnme r«s|ii4fwl to pts«# co-operative organiMtions* which 
lave failed an a result of these ««««, on » sound basis. 

I 4 J The dretrabtltty and fwiiNlity or otherwise of compulsory co- 
operation In the isle of tobacco. msife am! wheel or sny other 
prudutt, and the isle thereof thiough one chsnnrt by mesni of 
hoards of control 

HI Tli® effect tin co-operative mganisaUiMS of existing legislation for 
the export of surplus poaiuct*, 

•ICi| any other matter In connection with m>upm%tkm ami Agricultural 
credit which the CorumUakm may deem advisable to investigate. 

As will appear turn the above* the Commission lias ton 
instructed to investigate the whole system of co-operative organi- 
sation* as also to «1«I with the allied question of dgt icultural 
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credit and flic? financing of and \xsmm%' nfg^nwMiwum, 

Its finding! and r«ct)mmendttioni will nccrtwmly hav* » fcur« 
reddling influence on the tutuif agnculfuta! fml*rv «4 
Africa, 



NEW ZEALAND 


*Y 

T. (', Brash, Stmimy, Urn him- ZmUmi Dairy Bmtd 

Co-opiskatioh in the manufacture of the Dominion's dairy 
produce has advanced much more rapidly than co-operation in its 
marketing, even granted that there are certain features in the 
manufacture which are anything but idealistically co-operative, 
namely, the competition between co-operative dairy companies 
for supply from farmers. The cost of collection of cream is 
tremendously increased by reason of the fad that cream-collecting 

lorries from sevrnl dairy companies arc operating over the same 

territory, Nevertheless, in the manufacture of the Dominion's 
dairy produce, some 90 per cent, of the total is carried out by 
co-operative dairy companies controlled by the farmers who 
supply the raw material. In marketing, however, the spirit of 
co-operation has Itad but little part. Each dairy company, be it 
co-operative or proprietary, has been a law unto itself, and 
for any individual tlairy company, by reason of a lucky sale, to 
beat its neighbouring company in tiie payout for butter fat, a 
matter for rejoicing ft would appear as if dairy farmers were 
co-operators up to a given point, but lieyond that were violently 
individualistic 

Many and varied have lieen tiie experiences of marketing of 
dairy produce in the fifty years since the inception of the industry. 
In the earlier yrars, when dairy companies were few in number, 
the produce was mainly sold to local merchants, frequently at a 
given price at the nearest railway station to the dairy fadoty, 





outputs as could be persuaded to support the organisation. The 
policy of Amalgamated Dame* Limited has been modified so that 
it. now fiattcHes practically only the output of the Hew Zealand 
Cooperative Dairy Company. 

The great need of the dairy industry ts for a Dominion viaw- 

point on tin? part of directors of cooperative dairy companies. 

Until there i# rec^nition of the fart that no section of the industry 

Mifferi without directly or indirectly affecting the whole of it, 

any advance is very difficult. 

The Hr i tilth dairy produce merrhant* who have been handling 
the produce sent to !«ondon on consignment have again and again 
pointed out the growth of practice* amongst themselves which 
worked out ft* the detriment of producers, and which, by reason 
of the system of marketing in operation, they were helpless to 
prevent. When Mr W A, lorns, Chairman of the New Zealand 
Dairy Ftwltire Hoard, visited <*rrat Britain during recent montlis, 
the IfiijMifleiV Aerial ion, after lengthy consideration, adopted 
unanimously t retain proposals for the improvement of marketing 
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Mew Zealand dairy produce, Thmm they fiibuiillwl to Ilf, 
Iom®, asking that lie place them before the Board m New Zealand 
with a view* to their being pit into operation. The Dairy Board 
very carefully considered these proposal*, and after making mmw 
amendments submitted them to a conference of dairymen fitly 
representative of the dairy industry of the Dominion This 
conference strongly supported the prvrprmah and flit Board 
derided to put them into operation, aJthmigh the date of their 
taking effect has not yet been fixed. Hue propmuth m finally 
adapted are m follows : 

s. Export of all hotter arid tbtvm fnun Nw /malaml In to under 
Uociwo granted by the New Xmkt $4 Hairy t*r*«tu m Hnurd, New 
Zealand, to Importer* apfwoved by tin? Hoard Tbe Ikmmm 
abatl provide that the Iteenawi ahal) mft buy m tito own arrtumt 
New Zealand dairy produce either In Nifw aft# ml m 

where. The Board to provide machinery tor mkm «t inaitatm 
from ©ft® importer to another when the Hoard t llatiupt 

In aatfofied hmcJs Importer in short of Mrw Zealand ptmli** either 
for put or general ir*4te s ami. other than notfh mk% it la a rtuwliiM 
of the licence that the hoktar umlertahm to ««mane hw ailprttiMi 
In New Zealand dairy produce to find tmkm only Shnry from 
pankw or ItopTfetor* u he free to mah# ¥ Cl It or t I V mlm 
on their own account, a regulation to he cntabtlahed by the la Mid 
to piwict* that m POM m C.I.F ante* ahell b* mad* twtow 
the London cw rent price »t the Mine tin# «nlf w m ma4» 

% Butter Mid cheeae to tm allotted by the New JtoalaM Hair* Ifcaurd 
to cmopacmtiim with the Fuctorti* The Hoard i« tour# i«*I 
dmctefewi to the allocation, tmt hapor trt% In the mm% of m y t tme «e 
to have opportunity tor dtonMng thla matter with tto |in*fd 
t##fert aoch attention mm pitted No caneamtitg m to «iW»l 
»§ from date agreed »pw between the New Zealand Hoard and 
the Importets 4 kmmMtkm* 

j Accounts to be atthfect to vurifteatton a* and when by 

the Board** accountant. If any importer deeuaa uw|r{Hotot 
varltatfam, lb* Board t§ wUIKik fe » gfa»* H. but n «ii to at Uw 
taporfenr** expenae. 

4 towwl Importer to «eU New tmkm 4 4my * abort *\ 
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5, Mb mh butter anil zhmm m consignment after flat# of BAI of 

Lading to be made until official uotiicAlioii of commencement of 

diachargu 

6, In conm-ctlon with mI« through brokers, the buyer's same to bo 

dUdowd mod goods to be invoked diwct A lit! of accredited 
bn skein to t*e made by the Importers* Association in conjunction 
with the Hoard 

7, Where the gpfsensJ ifitrrewta of the industry do not suffer by inch 

triton, the Hoard undertakes to give all possible protection to 
existing contracts between Factory and Agent, 
i Commission on lauded sates to lie not more than t| per cant, awl 
on f I ¥, and V O H mJm mil more than 1 per cent, 
q Agent* prepared to r irwi tribute tu advertising acbcme equitably to 
flie amount sjs*nt by I, he Hoard, not exceeding halfpenny per 
|w ?s of butter and one penny per crate of cheese, 
in Any dispute between 1 licensed agent and/or broker and the Botfd 

t« be sHtled Iff arbitration under rules to be formulatari and 

agreed 

1 1 No averaging of return* afeall be permitted under the Ucence. 

1 i 1 tin Hoard to W advised weekly of tint stocks of «iwifn»«at produce 
held in latndfrt!. 

It will tu* noted that whilst ewry cottni deration will he given 
t« the wishes of the dairy companies, the final word as to the 
ittfrrtinnt who iSiall handle consignment produce n in the hands 
of the flaky Board No holder of a licence to handle consign- 
ment firwltirr shall sjwmilale in dairy produce on hb own account , 
llir firofwAak provide that all account sales will pat* through 
the hand* of the Board anil an audit system can be adopted 
to check up flairs i*f sale#, buyers’ names, etc 

As far as I’ O B sales ale (uwrtftrd. dairy companies ran 
corn tone to i mike these direct, subject to ceil am restrictions, 
These vest i u Horn afr t icing ciitii wed by selling dairy ronipanir*, 
but It has brrti obvious for some time that rtutrietiotis in tins 
coil tire I if lb were nrccmiry in the interest* of the whole imlustry, 
flie Australian Dairy Board has regulations 111 four giving 
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them power to ft* a minimum price for p + 0,ff. fwtk* anil prr> 
venting the sale of produce before It is made. 

(The Dairy Producer*’ Free Marketing Aswidatkm,, a body 
which claims to represent ist6 companies Iwving an Annual output 
of 44,000 tons of butter, is reported its London as opposing the 
Board’s proposal* in the mmm o( " absolute freedom to 
of their produce. "—Ed.) 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


m 

mu Em . I, H. Bath 

Western Australia, a state of immense area with a sparse 
population of 420,01x1 souls mainly concentrated in its south- 
western corner, depends primarily upon the production of wheat, 
wool, fruit, and, to a lesser degree, on other agricultural produce. 
Low and unprofitable prices for these products over a period of 
four years have had a most depressing influence, and the effects 
hive fallen heavily on farmers. Their co-operative organisations 
have had a hard struggle to maintain their stability, mainly on 
account of the large amounts due to them by a portion of their 
membership for goods supplied to them in more prosperous 
years under a 1 ax system of credit trading, In the main these 
ire tiiimwd debts, and secured creditors have used their 
priority of claim on farmers* current proceeds with such vigilance 
that l lie cooperative units have collected only a very trifling 
percentage of these outstanding amounts 

One outcome of the position has been unex)XTted. In better 
days it mm always contended that farmers rould never be brought 
to realise the soundness of the co-operative rule that trading 
should hr on mt h a basis as to permit of no bad debts king 
tilde through the default of some mrmkrs at the rxpense of 
olhets The attitude of secured creditors in time of depression 
made tlif HHjperative organisations realise* that the disposal 
of g»x*ln on credit meant giving them away. Hie pressure of 
economic cur urns! ances, in effect , coni|)rlled the adoption «»f a 

75 
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strict b«sii of trading with roemfecm Whm ihk hm bum 
combined with strict economy and efftarnt control, the mult* 
have been magical. A number of the riMipefativr nnift sm 
in a better financial position than ever before tit fltrif iiminff, 
and have been able to resume the payment of mmlrvate mtemt 
on capital and bonus c#« trading. A miather of other*, which 
built up large turnover® on the basis of contracting roiutdcrahle 
amount* si debt to merchant* and hank*, and contra Hem# of 
amounts owing by farmer* which ate unroUertablr at present, am 
having a very arduous struggle. 
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In a fi w instances the coops art under the utimvtmm *4 
commitUm of creditor*. Generally speaking, thr Movrioriit tia* 
Improved It* petition during the pmwl nl ibpitmkm „ 4 *ull 




\ — r r— o-v — — 

reduction of liabilities to outside creditors and improvement in 
their own resources* 


been created to enable the co-operative stores to amalgamate 
buying for their own advantage. This is being controlled on 
sound lines and tt§ meeting with a satisfactory measure of success. 

Cooperative Marketing 

As the result of many years of investigation and experi- 
mental work, the Wheat Pool of W.A. and The West rattan 
Farmers, Ltd.* have co-operated in designing a scheme for the 

«- 1 *- il.' _ ..i ...A - -I « !_ 


efficient in operation ; and proven by practical test over two 
years to effect a worthwhile saving to farmers using the scheme. 



Im vs ten it lore disappoint meat t o producers. This co-operat i ve 
was able to pay a dividend of 5 f»er cent* on capital* a bonus of 
tine penny per pound on butter fat supplied by shareholders* and 
to reduce the out of manufacture by one-third of a penny per 

pound. 

One effect of the depression and the ruling low prices for 
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produce is flat organisations working on » percent 
mission t mm have had a drastic fall in incon te Tlii# to mode 
it necessary for cooperatives to exrrcbc itjpnatt* economy **14 
to avoid the aecmmilation of tare! debts by naririrf ing the grant 
of long terms of credit on a non-secured tm-stt ffcijpMttMtktfift 
like Producers Markets Ctoipermfive, Ltd * which operat** in th« 
Metropolitan area of Perth, and those m--oprf»tiv*» which export 
fruit « eggs, and dried fruits oveneaa, bav^ luui diflkutt time* to 
cope with, but have maintained their efficiency and at the mam 
time affected cconomica and consolidated their flstaiw tat §w»Jf tti«. 



Botok Board 

During the year the Board, with a view to strengthening its 
system of control, was successful in inducing the Government to 
give effect to a comprehensive amending Order in Council, this 
being gazetted on April 13, 1933. 

Control is exercised by the Board over the marketing of the 

n 
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commodity without obliging thosr coucttnwl to activity vtshat 
same to the Board for handling, In this regard 11 » m%m 
relating that the Boards policy invariably has Iwrn to into 
fere with Misting channel* of trade m lilt if* a* psmthb 1 
achieve this objective, each of the companim opwitiiig in t| 
State is mked to submit the name {or names) mt a suit abb cott 
puny, firm or person {or companies, irttu or pefaorw) if Mn 
to handle it* product, and the Board, alter satisfying itarlf of il 
bona fides of the concern (or mmmm} naminattfL prnmedi t 
appoint it for them) m agent. The control csmtwd by tl 
Bcwrd is to a large extent indicated in the C)f«tr? in Oasnrti t 
which reference hm been made, fait the nature «f thr control i 
set out more elaborately in the cmicbtk&m which the Roan 
attachea to its agents. The Board dctemiitm ft to j«rkr to b 
dhaifad on the local market, and impose* a limit *4 j pn cent 
eommWon, arid tit# agent is reqttfod to tale all risks lt» tb 
mailer of finance. At hatter h *r*&tl direct fadartory, ill 
manufacturing companies are abo appointed agents of tbs Roan 
and subject to agency conditions* 

All butter sold In each month is made the subject <4 a da* itie 
aqualbalfon ; partkolan m to mhm m the diftewt markets an 
reettmd from fsefertei and agents. In the case of saba ittirastaft 
ami Interstate, pk#t taken are those deeded upon from ftim 
tw time* Oversea* mlm an tallest m m the Ism ut hank* 
prien operating as fcrtwis the seventh end towipwttli da) 
after arrival of shipments in London, Rrtn* la sin* regard m 
far first-grade twitter, and an snbnnttiHf Irons nw* i« Urn 
by the London Oflke of the Commonwealth iJa>4cy Expat BtmM 
1T» average London price is arrived at alter taking Into acscmifM 
tilt tguantitka shipped in each boat. The figure » arrived el 
i«r¥«i all© fen the purpoee of determining thr value in 
rf Ail** *<«» ^ ^ vmmb trading autddf’ 
wmtett and mk% to mmutem other than Britain Pnan «8 prtrai 
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m Mmmimd Is deducted the levy paid to the Aurtralto SUbOtefr* 
tiou Committee. In the am of interstate aad mikmm sales, 
shipping charges, etc., which are not incurred in connection with 
the sates on the local market, are deducted. In the case of 
exports from the Comaonwealfcli, bounty (as determined from 
time to time by the Australian Stabilisation Committee) and 
also exchange are added with a view to arriving at the net price. 
With the quantities disposed of on each of the different markets, 

together with the net prices determined in the manner indicated, 

the Board is enabled to strike a general average price for the 

whole of the butter and make reclamations from, or rebates to the 

factories, m the case may he. 

Despite the decline in market values, the operations of the 

Board have been beneficial to the industry and have maintained 

price levels here on a comparatively higher basis. Queensland 
dairymen, on the basis of the quantity of butter manufactured 

and sold locally, were better off than those of Victoria to the 

extent of £141,956. Furthermore, they were £268,317 better off 
than would have been the case had parity rates obtained after 

the effect of the operations of the Australian Stabilisation Com* 

mittee b een taken into account. 


Cheese Boaed 

The past year has been a difficult erne for the cheese industry 
owing to the decline in values on practically all markets* The 
Board has done much in the adverse circumstances to maintain 
the industry on an orderly marketing basis. The majority of 
fact oriei have whole-heartedly co-operated in this direction. 
The total expenditure incurred by the Fool for the year 
under review was £1,555 3d,* equivalent to 3*094. per 100 lbs. 

of cheese sold, as compared with 3*921!. for the previous year and 
3*284 for the 1930-31 period. 


o 







policy of the Board in ncsprct to ii» nates of wheat , if w*» dm&d 
that m «ckow«ir lie ntsdt io conduct a*ttta§r w§rnmmm 0* tin 
basis of 1 contract sates note rather ihm tbraagh th* mrnMmm 
of AO afiwiiKrisI between the miflm urid the Beard, under 
system tit mfe of the wheat anyie id the prevwuft throe teneom 
hod been effected. He met Iff of prk* w» one on which hM| 
discwHiotk umk place, end the Minister tkmml th* Board to taS 
doe cognisance of the fuel that the Gwmntmm mm fueputd ti 
mppmt 0 prke of 3*. 6 §d* for tnfUift# wheal «f No 1 quality, m 
groiws' stations, with the mm may dacha*** im that fob* 

#**-* M — Jft 4 1... * .... #•* , 1 «WA ... * „ * a. 



•mount* provided that this tnmmm did «*4 «tmd a maximum 
of M. per bwM. 

The Minister abm intimated that u «bt Hoard #§fi<pwi it. ibm 
ternw the Government would be prepend to afford prwwmnn (a 
Mk«mrm$ the price of flow. Th# majority of it* Hoards 
were in favour of rejecting tbe above laopwah., ami mkutmd 
the Minister of their titch* lopee the open mwinrt l J <4)m*iaf 
itpni flit* harvest, an endeavour wm made to |r*are « ns-aiteri 
that would give • return better than that outlined by th# Govern- 
tnent, bttt, altlwmgh many avenue* were explored, no improve- 
went tm the terms originally put forward by the Guvcrnmmt 
was obtainable elwwhere. Hubaequrnily the mgntte& 

theit willingneM to confer with the mtilm, and a meeting of the 
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Botfd and tie millers took place on April 3 of this year, when 
a sale of tie mtlkble wheat was finally agreed to on tie price 
basis of 38, 3|& exclusive of any Federal .pant, but with dockages 
of ijd and 3d. 'per bushel on Qa and Qm grade wheat. 

Deliveries were commenced on April 6 and have continued 
on the quotas agreed to by the millers. The intake amounted 
to 2*154471 bushels, 94 per cent, being classified as milling 
wheat. Arrangements were made with the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia for the making of a first advance payment to 
growers of from 2s. 4d to ass, fid. per bushel on No. t milling 
quality, with dockages on the other grades, and 3d. per bushel 
expenses. 

Atherton Tableland Ma«e Board 
In a ballot of growers, taken on July 12, 1932* a majority of 
the growers concerned voted in favour of continuance and the 
operations of the Pool were extended to June 30, 1943. 

The total quantity of maize delivered to the Pool for Ilia 
year was 17437 tons. To date, growers have received £7 xos. a 
ton tor the mmm delivered to the Pool, and it is anticipated that 

a final payment of 5s. fid, per ton will be made in August next, 

making the total payment to growers of £7 15s. fid., which is 11 
coitiderabfc increase m last year’s price of £4 ns, ifd. The 
handling charges of the Pool for the year, which included govern- 
ment interest and redemption, bags, silo costs, cartage ami 
administrative costs, amounted to £1 7s. 2d. per ton, this being a 
slight reduction on last year’s figure, 

Bailey Board 

The Board’s operations covered the handling of 31471 bushels 
of barley. Total payments to growers were at the rate of $%, jrr 
bushel for malting, as. Bd, for Cape, and as. 3d, for feeding barley 
respectively. 
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Broom Mujlst Bom ® 

Owing to the prospect® of the broom millet crop being a 
light one, the Board, altar calling lor returns, derided against 
exercising lull control, provided that grower* sent their millet 
to the Board's agents at Brisbane or Rockhampton, who wrnii 
account direct to the growers. The Board fixed the .talt price 
and stipulated that in the case of Rockhampton safes the agent# 
were to submit a sample to Brisbane of each consignment received* 
for valuation. 

Canary Seed Board 

Owing to the demand for seed for planting the 1933-33 crop* 

the Board, through its agents, made arrangements for the pur* 

chase of imported seed to meet this extra demand* The working 
account of the Board shows the payments for canary seed do* 

itwred to the Pool, including the first, second and third advances 

to grower*, totalled £17,990 18s. ad*, exclusive of the ptirdtaiM 

of seed amounting to £5% m, id Pool charges, including 
steamer freights, railage, cMtap, cleaning seed, commMon, 
Board feet, amounted to £3,781 tot. §4, equaling a east of 
£5 it. gd. per too. Total consignments of this lesson's crop 
equalled 1*330 tons, of which 347 tons of cleaned seed have so 
far been disposed of* A first and second advance have been 
made to poweri totalling £13 per ton* 

Eon Board 

There has been an increase in the quantity of eggs handled 
by the Board and its agents, and, in view of flic krp increase 
in egg production throughout the Commonwealth generally and 
increased difficulties in the marketing of the surplus which the 
local market was unable to absorb, the retails art satisfactory. 
The quantity of egp exported to the United Kingdom during 
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the period under review greatly weeded the ihipotnii of (be 
previous year. It is noteworthy that the prices obtained for tgf» 
In London during last export season relatively were higher then 
realisation for other primary products exported from Australia, 
or, to put if another way, eggs escaped the general slump which 
affected nearly all other primary commodities exported to Great 
Britain. Excellent reports were received concerning the quality 
of Queensland eggs from official and other sources. A small 
loss of £44 5s, rod. was made on the season's operations. 

Fruit Board 

During the period under review the announcement of the 
reduced tariff from 8s, 4d. to as, Cxi per cental on 40,00© centals 
of Fijian bananas per annum (a concession given at the Ottawa 
Conference) was made at a time when the industry was already 
facing a disheartening outlook. 

It is estimated that the first three monthly consignment* 
from Fiji on the Melbourne market alone molted in 11 logs of 
£7,000 to Australian growers by reason of the depreciated price 
of the Australian product. The poor prices realised, however, on 
succeeding Fijian consignments have cMsoouraged the exporter!, 
and only very small consignments are now being introduced 
monthly. The worst feature of the introduction of Fijian 
bananas is the dislocation of the market for the Australian fruit 
at a time when the Australian production is more than adequate 
to meet consumption demands. 

A grant of £20,000 was again obtained from the Fruit Industry 
Sugar Concession Committee to assist in the export of canned 
pineapples. The production of pineapples in Queensland k mm 
such that approximately half the crop must be canned if the 
market price is to be kept at a remunerative level, and more than 
half the quantity of the canned pineapples must br rxjxntnl 
Unfortunately, the Canadian market for canned pineapples was 
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considerably curtailed because of the km c#f preference ow the 
low-priced Singapore pineapples which wm conceded al the' 
Ottawa Conference. 

Homey Boar© 



cost of manufacturing flour* they again offered millers £ij jw 
ton for the manufacturing of the 193s m®mn*% trnlba into flour* 
and, following on a conference with the mHkrs, t!i» price wm 
accepted on the basis of £10 m delivery of the flour* and further 
payments coincident with the subsequent advancea siacte to 


growers. 

The recent Hi# Court judgment in the Peanut Cane was 
bmbig some elect on the arrowroot position, and to meet the 
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situation a conference was arranged teiiwen the milfarft and tha 
Board on April 28, and the position placed Wore the former. 
It was pointed out that, as the control of interstate sales of the 
commodity was affected by such judgment, and that as certain 
millers voluntarily had asked for the Board to control the market- 
ing of the flour, this could only be accomplished by agreement 
between both parties, whereby the Board would be assured of 
supplies ; otherwise it would not be willing to function. 

Northern Fig Board 

During the year ended June 30, 1933. the Board disposed of 
8,754 pigs. Of this number, 7,644 were classified as first grade. 
The average return for baconers was 4*364. per lb., which com- 
pares more than favourably with the average price paid else- 
where in Queensland. The number of pigs supplied w m 2,093 
less than last year and was not: nearly enough to supply the 
demand. 

Peanut Board 

Owing to the fact that Rockhampton growers had made a 
definite movement in the direction ©I selling their commodity 
outside the Board's control, the Board obtained legal advice on 

the matter and, subsequently, acting on such, took action against 

the Rockhampton Harbour Board, who were cited as defendants. 
The case was heard in the Supreme Court, Brisbane, and 1 
decision was given against the Board. The legality of pools 
constituted under the Primary Producers' Organisation and 
Marketing Acta was questioned, particularly in respect to their 
tearing on Section 92 of the Commonwealth Constitution. Tlir 
Peanut Board appealed to the High Court, but the appeal was 
not upheld 

A doubt as to the future market prospects which existed in 
the minds of peanut-growers subsequent to the decision of the 
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Court: molted In rwi«c«l a mm being planted wills pfMMntA. 
At prawnt III© quantity of petfittti avaitabfc m m*i equal «g 
Australian rcquimoetiti, anil to mm% it m position, an app4o»f§0ii 
Las teen made fey the Bouvd to the Federal aathorltiea at Can* 
berrm to permit flic Board, through list agent*, to Import from 
ovwieas up to 500 tone of Spanish pmmm^ <4 wb« h variety 
flic Board k at present abort of soppttea* 

tOTTOW Boaon 
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to cure at the same time a number of defects which experience 



produce, unless at the saute time you make some arrangement 
which will ensure that he will be able to sell it at a price which 


true, but it is equally true that until a reasonable and suitable 
system hi* been evolved for providing the agriculturist with the 
credit which he requires, he has nothing to market, and, how- 
ever much he would like to do so, cannot bring his produce to 
a cooperative marketing society. He has borrowed from the 
local boutique keeper or village moneylender (usually in a most 
unbusinesslike manner), on the express condition that hr 
repays by selling his produce to the lender, at a price dictated 
rather by the ignorance of the grower or the urgency of his need 
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for imwfy than th* aetnal win* <4 tht gw*!* Mmow, G* 
ite|K*r^n'* «f tie tnwBt ncfoty «*w4 it m * *m> w»w*|y *» M 
inrtjltitian for ami wwwwring Iwm rhty «fo nut min 

(hat it aba ww a* * tumh for Iht mvtng» «4 it.« munfata Mst 
»U*w*, teaehe* people few In tmrnm, h*m in awnd VMie, font ?« 
wfonUte thn twa»i^» and expendllora on a putlotter mtmpfim 
U* advantajgw whkh mam from pnnctisrittp *s*l 0* fostfcfo 
fnlfUment of any promt** made In iMt a g/tml rimStt «m**| 
Sima s* nvetatfonHag the whnlt lifr of it* m*mbm mrl i* a* 
AmnM imtmmmt whtrfc few «w yw town tnwniorf tm jncwfeinj 
them. through their am friend*. lii t term wtocii tlwy 
wfehmt mM| that limy n#» totog Utyfai «i ill,, with « fl§f 
out i pctkal ttofttten In lint Mimft>lik» Imbtl* In whteh Itej 
wit at pramt t» AptoMf teckteg $#8*tetoif#n *ml utiilm 
tmt ait it lb® hum limt «*pw«te^ 

Miflttlni §§ Ms operaiteo wtitcts *t*ay» mmdb 
may, Ym havt only t# amuBjp ter al ymw «mntl fMrmdiaMni i 
cotfact thdr proto* it a jto* turf a corutii mm m 
Urn* by virtu* of th« improved bargaiiitag put whkb you p 
tarn Iwiliig * burp quantity! and todradl «mc» <4 (faiwpnri 
proceed 10 #«I It 00 imfwovid tmmm Actually* tewwi, It I 
mdtnmrty iliknii, «§ a wy link rmputoiM twin tow* Fin 
III# c^tketkm femaki 4 mm. Some of your fwotom «n« cn 
off by an impeieablt etnara ; many otter* have goo* to * *«| 
tog mi will bring thair gvS tomorrow, wtem your terry * 
whatever it t» his gone ; many mm® Iw ve Iwmi try il 

Mglit cif a llltte bird cwb Iht prwui^ til inn# wllln 

to tl» I«ft 3 Unto 4 olhm wrt litd to teem! twiiii*|tw 
to wlww ttery owt imawy -41 Itey fte apt i«k« H»r I 

torn «t Iw pke* t w will (ml tbtm to w»f nml »II ilirii kn*l 
IM tlwy mw i®M ym a nswd ikml ihlt wlmm «tey $m*i^ 
to llwif (Nfoduota U«u»tty tlwrt mmk n towi 

to#a al lli» that ilii wS»fe mkmm 4;«4ln|w* lint i 
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p® itirmmmt that obstacle, t litre are plenty more. Your 
Individual member most have cash, and cannot wait for it You 



of money, which yon have not got and cannot borrow, became 



no desire to be ousted by your organisation. On a co-operative 



trying to beat them at their own game and oust them from a 



W r ™ ” I 

its first year's crop. This is an advance on the previous system 
of direct State aid. Another has been formed to market chewing 
tobacco grown in Ceylon and consumed in Travancroe This 
lias secured co-operative control of over half the total a op, 
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GOLD COAST 



make savings of at least £i 8s. per ton by reserving broker's fees 
to themselves, and In addition they usually manage to secure a 
further ioa. per too from purchaser $ who wish to obtain cacao 
of known high purity. 
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He cacao crop is purely a seasonal one, the main reapings 
taking place and the bulk of a farmer's income bring obtained 
between the months of October of @m year and January til tin 
following year. In very few vglagw art banking faditwi 
available, with the result that there in a tendency for tmmm 
to spend freely during these months and to experience the steed 
for money during the off •season, 

In the absence of co-operative societies the need for kmm is 
satisfied % moneylenders who make small cash advsyaces to 
farmers who promise to repay a certain number of loads of 
prepared cacao beans during the next season, tilt rite per load 
at which advances are made bring as a rote less than one-half of 
that which it is expected cacao will real* when the crop is rip. 
For larger loans moneylenders advance wm* to farmers on the 
security of cacao trees, ai trees are Individually owned, although 
the land cm which they are grown may be owned by the 
community. The rates of interest charged art extravagantly 
high, 

If advance* hive been received for cacao before it Is plucked 
the fanner naturally takes little care In the preparation of tin 
beans, tad similarly if moneytendcro obtain pmmmkm of their 
debtors 1 farms they restrict cultivation to a mMmum and farms 
deteriorate antler their control, both of these factors having 
adverse effects on the cacao industry. The rimpleit and mart 
effective method of combating the disabilities mentioned is by 
placing saving and borrowing faculties within reach of the 
farmer through a system ©f co-operative societies. 

The European staff of the Department of Agriculture l» 
distributed throughout the country upon a ter mot ml bmk, 
each agricultural officer being responsible for encouraging the 
formation tad saprvkttig the activities of the eo-qperative 
societies within ttls District, In this work he is aeeieted by 
Ulcers of the junior African staff of the Iktpaxtxmnt and by 





Agricultural Officer is notified, mmp\m at the dock are taken, 
analysed and a certificate of purity tesited lor flit consignment. 
Notices regarding the sale are sent out tu prospective teal buyers 
ansi offers art invited. No §al« have yd been attempted outside 
the Gold Coast A society occasiofmtly sets by itself when 
there m a considerable quantity of cacao m stock* but man 
conunonly a number ©I sodetfia in adjacent viikg» tender their 
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ma® jointly in order to mate up * krp parcel and attract 
toner competition fr cm buyer*. K a sak n made by i stogie 
mctety the acceptance or ttUm J of dan i» la the hands of lit 
Resident or occasionally of certain members of the Committee, 
lit the case of joint »ate§ a selling committee constating of one nr 
more member* elected Iran each participating society* usually 
eoiiltes often and accept* or rejects them #n behalf of all 
sodetrn 

When an offer is finally accepted and sodetks receive pay- 
ment for their cacao they augment tWr fund* and provide for 
itp«lAticai and other normal aerating cost* i#y making a 
‘charge of jd. m Ini, per load fib It*,) of cacao sold, In win# 
earns the rate of deduction to be made from each load *o!cS during 
the mm mmmm m determined by a general meeting of a society 
before safe* begin for the season. By means of these cMueisww 
couktemble sums an accumulated by aocteiie* telling large quail- 
tMm of cacao and members are fully awe of the service which 
i* rented! by thoee individual* who tuppci a society by bringing 
in considerable quantities of cacao. So much i* this the caee 
that from the societies themselves have come strong represents* 
done for the payment of a dividend based on the quantity of 
cacao »J«i by each member. No provision has been made for this 
la the Co-operative Societies Ordinance, but such a dividend ts 
usually p§M prior to the end of the ftnanctal year* In all casscs 
mmkm have converted to shaft capital sum* paid to them m 
dividend* on produce, During the y ear JSJ sochrtte* sold 
tons of cacao of mean purity 977 per cent, as compared with sob 
flodetie* selling tons at 97*3 per cent, purity during the 

previous par, 

In the earliest day# of I lit co-operative movement 111 the 
Gold Coast mckim mm formed by fanners solely with the 
#j«t of securing an increased price for their produce through 
co-operative marketing, and for a time members were not iitdutfd 




KENYA 

m 

A CoMUftmuiwY 

€€hmw,mnm marketing has been practetS in various way* by 
the white aettkr* in Kenya , them mm alw> one or two «toi©§ 
<il a more m hm cooperative chwwte, and there is a grnwttig 
demand tor co-operative credit «§ a way out ot tbr farwMtil 
threatening ait nation* For tit® native pofmlation* lamrvrr, litite 
liaA tarn done towards enabling them to r«cijt»t thrtf inwlmim 
capacity to modern conditiona, btyomt a ranparattvvly wntli 
lint intereating and effective effort la adoration Sitter 
theoretical tad practical training in cooperative «*rgafm»t§« 
km been given at the Jeans* School, m institution whirl* Aims 
at trainiiig African men and women as community leader*, who 
wil tine tto village schools aa ecnif«§ ter social work, 



mmh 


kii 


lint fifst fwiclkal enterprise wm the starting oC a wall 
shop for supplying the ewyday tmvk n I the mu\mU and tMr 
femiifeni. writ as mmp, parafhft, mate mm h mgar, ami to somo 

....A 111. SUSfcari A 



■»<*##*#* »r#» JFW* wwrssasj « wwrmvw^y,, ” 

distinct promise, Slaty members law tmawtcl a capital of 
700a. » and lif their own effort* I mm kifwtd bricks and pul up a 
two*roorocd shop, with cement door and km roof. After thrir 
first fifteen months, donna which time they rented a snail wattle 
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luu opmttoitft of thff f-Jovr Ownm*' A*mn w ttr ran* 

f iaiifcl, bill on » famllrr «r«Ie I him ujmjaI owing in ilir jwiot ckivu 
crop fit Only ii>5 rlovrgrowm rirpc*tfrij rimMgfimc'fit* 

amoonttag to 11,057 bag* wrtghtfig ,*4.77# kmiim t and 

wwc Atl¥aiic«il agam«t cl«vr» at flit 




BRITISH GUIANA 

At December 31, 1933. them were 37 co-operative credit bank* 
cm the Register, the membership stood at 10,990. Member* 
of the black raw own 48,54* share*, and East Indians own 
37,628 shares out of a total issue of 83,136 shares. At regis 
nation the subscribed capital of the banks was 85,138; a! 
December 31, 1933, the paid-up capital had increased to $83,12; 
with reserve* of $31,663. The contributions made to the Credi 
Banks {Secretaries) Guarantee Fund by the various banks stow 
at $1,830. and the value of the entire fund was $3,031-24, which i 
administered free of charge, The liability of members is limited 
j^»an» from public fund* to augment their working capital wer 
discontinued in 1928 pending improvement in the Colony' 
financial position. laians are repayable in twenty-five eqn; 
annual instalments. Loans up to March aa, 1920, bear inter* 
at the rate of } per cent, per annum. All subsequent loans l>ea 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum. Instalments of loans, $2,10! 
and interest, $1,300, were duly paid in to the Treasury. It 
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balance due to (Government on loam at Skcwibcr ji # i%p f mm 
$2fi*7C|i, Two banks have failed to meet their repayment 
obligations, The balance due to the C olonial Rank (Barclays) 
for loans made to the banks additional to Government aid 
was $5,7*1. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the fending capital 
of flic bank* has been derived from three main sources, namely, 
Mjforrihcd share capital, Government loans and Barclays Hank 
loam. Loans were made to mvmimn only who Me chiefly 
peasant agriculturists raising crop* of padi, canr* and pfovisiom. 

Some business Is also done with member# engaged in coconut -oil 

manufacture, pig*kerpmg. cow k«^pmg, hurlulcring, diamond- 
seeking, etc Money in also lent for the repair of buildings and 
tmmtb the purchase of properties. 

During the yea*; i% banks mad* 1,290 loam to members, 
amounting to 940,345. The lowest ratio of loam to »l»f« 1* a 
$2 limn on each ifwre held, and the highest J» a $5 loan cm each 
sham. In special rair* loans nre occasionally made to chants 
without regatd to any uralc, 1 he interest charged on loons 
win maintained at the rule of is per cent, prr annum In 
many instances borrowers have allowed their propel tk* to tw 
taken into execution for non* payment of rates I ft such rase* 
the Co-operative Ranks concerned have been compelled to buy 
in t tic properties of such borrowers to protect their interest In 
wane c axes arrangements have been mmk whereby the purchasing 
banks Mr being gradually paid off and the properfur# tmtuml 
to the former owners, The number of member* who were 
debtors to the bank* at the end of 19 JJ was j.bbi 1 ti««p owed 
loans amounting to $9MJ9* and interest amounting t«» 17,105, 
making a total of $103,444 outstanding, CM $37*15^ irnt thrmigh 
the credit banks in 1926 ns a result of the effect# of the drought, 
flic balance due In the Government at December 31 . 1932, m 
these Imm mm f 70*61, 



to the better forces of the movement to come to the km and 


the absence of which has been one of the meet obvious weaknesses 



of it# existence. All signs indicate more deliberate and minder 
propagation m contrasted with a past of spontaneous and wild 


central organisation, This prediction can l» more confidently 
made on behalf of agricultural ccMj|x*ration and of that section 
of the movement which is affiliated with and sponsored by 
organiser) bodies or by Government, In the independent section 
©f the movement the tendency to scatter forces, to develop party 
spirit to excm and to create societies of all kinds and to meet all 
tastes is still prevalent and it will be the difficult task of the 
new Federations and Unions to fight this tendency. 
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The main objective of the Government policy k to give 
cqu&l opportunity to Arab and J m in the agricultural progress 
of the country, and since the Jewfeii section of the population 
by education aacS environment is the more advanced co-opera- 
tively, the efforts of the Registrar arebetfig more directly orknuted 



nf agrarian crime such as the dastnictiiMi of trees amt potMming 
of cattle, which is unfortunately prevalent tit many hiralitie*, 
and flit general improvement of the mm4 comliuom of rural life. 


Economically the movement has kept parr with the getter*! 
iifsfi phenomenal development of the country ami more partial' 
liirly among the Jewish population. The following m « gemral 
summary of the co-operative movement m on Ibwiitirf i, mjj, 

Total number of Jirmtoli wa.i«fti** 4^1 1*4 ufath 144 «» 

»ff * wllnf »t Is M 

Total mernfaenhip , sj.o«i 

am! mm.?** CAt*ri»l , . , 


PALESTINE twj 

Arab societies fitintfeered a6, including $ road transport 
wclcti^ t mtrm marketing mcMIm md 14 noil credit and 
thrift aocietki. T ten are also 4 German sodetiw composed of 
i agricoltiml settlement, 1 wine-growers* and 2 general agricni- 
tmral societies. The total number of agricultural societies as on 
December x» 1933, was a66, as compared with 1S4 on December 31, 
193a, or an increase during eleven months of about 44*5 per cent. 
rtt« agricultural societies may be classified m follows ; 


Tekti 

having and Low Societies , . . . . .63 

Land Settlement Societies <»t 

►* 4 tn» Mwkvting Soaetim . . . . , , , at 

Almond Marketing Societies . . . , , j 

Wine Growers* Snrietfaa 3 

Agriculture SrMik*tk« fineluding seven Ifkideti®* poesewsing 

(UuriM) . 

ransomers* Societies m 

ratlin Insurance Societies ........ 3 

Irrigation and Water Supply Societies .... 13 

Miscellaneous type* ......... 14 

TotaJ ....... tM 


Rural Loam and Saving Societies 
The 63 rural iwtvmg and loan societies arc spread over fifty- 
twir villages* only right villages having more than one society. 
Fourteen of these societies, which are all Arab, arc with un- 
limited liability ; all the others have a liability fixed in relation 
to flic shareholding of the member, The Arab societies were 
ill termed during the latter part of 1933 on the Raiffeisen Model, 
Adapted to meet local conditions. Arrangements have been 
made whereby these societies will he financed at the outset 
by Barclays Bank (I).C. ft 0 .), who for some yean* have tirrn 
issuing seasonal loans to groups of cult i valors secured by their 
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unlimited joint and several liability. The principle of unlimited 
liability » therefore not a novel condition in Palest it* Th# 
Jewish credit societies do not, however, look with favour m% 
unlimited liability and have adopted the Schuler* IVlitach prin- 
ciple of multiple liability Ixurd on the shareholding of member*. 



term loan* for their member* from Financing Ifiititwlioiw and 



the Settlement aw poetot and the member** im?4% aw supplied 
from the common fund, (Irfche* for children are maintain**! and 
the young children do not live with thdr parent*, 1 hew * tr t fa 

number 55, 

f§) Societies in which every member ha* l«» « Iwddii^ 
which be cultivates individually. In addition the mruibrn 
wndertake ploughing contract* and other agncuiturii) work ir 

The produce of nwmbwt t* sold cooperative!) 




growers and during the 1933-33 mrnon 1,605,331 bow* or 
36 |»r cent, ©I t\m total crop, were bandied by oo-operttive 
mktm, On Dmmim i # 1933. it *• estimated tint jm grower* 
milt I vailing 32,005 dunams M dunams « 1 acre), or 16 per cent, 
of tin? tot ni Omm am, are members of marketing societies. 
Where** in 1039 only 1 aoch societies existed, the total number 
b now sj, lilt iodetka m groups of societies consign their 
fruit to private trsders tn file dtfsrat markets anti the distribu- 
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society, however, consigns its fruit to the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of Manchester. The possibility of establishing a dis- 
tributing organisation in the United Kingdom on similar tinea 
to that «f flic South African Growers bai lawn consider**! f but 
no progress has been obtained, owing chiefly to the strength ©I 
voted interests* and to the lack of a spin! of solidarity among 
flit societies. Propaganda has been carried tin for co-operative 
marketing among if* Arab growers of citrus, but on account 
of the individualist characteristica of this section of the popula- 
tion, the remunerative prices that are still feeing obtained, and 
the strength of the vested interests, m success has been attained. 
The two Arab co-operative titnis-marketing sorirties on thr 
Register are in a moribund condition, The larger Jewish sortrftm 
have been instrumental in developing new market* and promoting 
tiie orderly supply of such markets but it is appt chentkd that in 
the latter respect their efforts will be stultified by the invasion 
of these new markets by unorganised shippers. The grading 
and packing of oranges continues to show improvement, and the 

larger Jewish tockitos are actively encouraging tin? establishment 

of central mechanised packing house*. 

The whole of the almond crop of the country Is being marketed 

through almond * marketing §ocktk* # which pool the fruit of thrtr 

tnembers. Tints branch of agriculture hm been un tlie 4m line 
Aten ips» «* a result of the expansion of the more lucrative 
branch of citrus cultivation and flit high tariff walk raised tty 
Egypti which previously was the ! **t market, against #11 
Palestinian agricultural products. A considerable mm ui land, 
however, still remains tinder almond cultivation ami tlw »kmmh 
marketing societies have assisted their member* tn adjusting 
themselves to mw conditions* thus enabling ttiem to maintain 
for tlie almond crop a modest margin of profit. 

Thifty*two thousand hectolitres of wine, at «jy per cent of 
dii total wine production of the country, i# product and dt» 
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tribute) through tiro wcfctm, om of which is compcned of 
Jewish snd flit olfcttr of Gcitftin faxsxwrs* These make 

•eiMml adrantmi to their members ami hmra been ncllft la 
combating pests and improving stocks. 


KtmmhtmM* Giwm Purpose Smtmim 

Of the tm organisations mdsHog In as many rural centra, 
wWdi unpfe in the eoitectivs marketing of agricultural prwliicti, 
jpf trs cooperative sedate, All these mxkt'm, with the 
# exception 0! mk» m affiliated with the central marketing society 
known ss # *Tftti?a”» which has branches in the thrae main 
towns, Jarmaism, Tel-Aeiv and Haifa maintaining modem 
central dairies mi a large number of distribution centra, dairy 
shops and light refreshment restaurants. Hie phemnsnal 
dirwlopmmt 1 if the Tmxvi Marketing Seefety is Ittustrated in the 
foitawfag table 1 
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In addition to undertaking the market ing erf I lie products 
of these societies, Tnuva also arts in a supervisory capacity, and 
advises them regarding organisation Unifmm methods of 
parking, grading and of delivery are insisted upon , III era lure 
on the methods of production and marketing are disseminated 
and of late a model system of account mg has been introduced. 
A number of collective organisations which are not registered 
a» cooperative societies haw been admitted to membership of 







US, CO*OPKKAT!VS BUilNKSS KO)VktU> W Paid, LEVEL 
1914-15 , , , 9630,000,000 1931-33 < * - $2,961,000,000 

19*4*25 , , , 1,11*10,000,000 1933 «3J . . . 2,393<ooo,ouo 

It is therefore apparent that the American co-operative 
movement must record moderate losses during the past year in 

• if# 15 ami 1925 data, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture; 1932, Federal Farm 
Board , 1933, Farm Credit Adminiatmtiou. 

**5 
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all three statistical measures -aMnciafion#, members and buab 
ness. These losses repiesent a reaction from the boom fcported 
in the last Yiw ftoofc n/ dgrrrW/irr<i/ f ?* vpftaiwn f tt # heaviest 
loss took place it) co-operative grain marketing, presumably clue 
to terrific curtailment in grain growing, our wheat production 
falling fi om not* million bushel* to 515 million Imdidb since iij§i 
The other important losses occur in livestock, tnnt and vrgrubir 
co-operation, where a noticeable ntoiUlttv airiofig snuff U*,al 
ajifwdaticiitt was only partly offset by thru merger into Uig«r 
units. Co-operative purchasing of farm *upphr* t h««wevcf t 
continues to grow by leaps and bountls. while tfir daily co- 
operatives have held their own m volume of dairy 

association* now hold first place among the *«*»mwidtiart m 
number of member* and volume of busanr**, a pbwe held by the 
grain co-operative* until mp 

In general, large scale assuriatiom have fated far ltd ter Hun 
local co-ofieistivts. Distinct tveroU toward* integration of the 
movement arc to !#» seen merger#, growth of federations, and 
the habit of doing thing* in conceit I rmwlrfably num than 
half of tin? cooperative movement and iratly nil the targe* 
scale organisation* arc now affiliated with the National < a* 
operative Council, The movement u thcrrhur ^Twlifviog and 
preparing itself for further progress 

Throughout l«ijj the vo-opcfativcs devoted ifirmirttiw exten- 
sively to perfecting their relations with thr t ««ivet nturnt and 
securing satisfactory Government politic* 0**1 to 

the Jhjj IV# Ikmk mm largely devoted t« the for mod treated 
by administration of the AgmultmaJ Hath* ting Ail, and c<«t* 
eluded Willi the declaration that tin* final duplet of i|» 1141, , 
trovrrsy was yet to be wntirn It 1* lliett'lura *|i)«tu|ift4ic in 
record that the Federal harm Hoard was *sM*4wd hi May, tijfj, 
by FrtikkiitniS order, while the Agtu ultuial Marketing \n |»t 
been aittcnded !«* rSiunnaif tin U attires im«*l obttoaimr* to sIm* 
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cooperative*. Two now Government sgrkwltwal bodte* have 
teen MUbfetad, the Farm Credit Administration and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adndmsiratmi, to » discussion at whose 
cooperative featum we aball derote the remainder of the present 
chapter. 
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The banka for cooperatives, tinder the amended Act, are 
authorised to lend not mly to farmers* ax'ipratiw selling 
organisations, but also to farmers’ co-operative pufrltaring 
associations, to whom the Farm Board had no authority to lend. 
Leans may k* made to build, buy, lease m re-finance creameries, 
grain elevator*, packing sheds, or any other kind of physical 
facility required by co-operatives to handle, store or fxmxm 
agricultural commodities , such loans, however, are limited to 
fm per cent, of the appraised value. Loans may also be made 
to provide operating capital, provided the members furnish a 
substantial portion of the funds required, The intercut raff k 
relatively low— 4 to 4) per cent.- -while the term* of repayment 
are liberally suited to the operating neeils of the co-operative. 
All loans must be adequately secured 

The central bank IuumUm loans tor the nation- wide co-opera- 
live* or those requiring loan commitment* upward# of 
The 12 regional banks handle loans of $300,000 or lew, and also 
loins of $500,000 or less to regional or local co-operative*. 

The distinctive feature of these hanks k the sharing of their 
ownership and control by the Government and the co-opefatiwt. 
In the central bank, tor illustration, the Finn Credit Adminis- 
tration lias subscribed $50,000,000 of capital stock Each bur- 
rowing co-operative subscribes to $100 of capital stock for each 
$2,000 of loans it negotiates, and the co-operative borrowers 
nominate three of the seven directors. As Its# Act now reads, the 
hank must repurchase this stock (fan depreciation, if any) whm the 
loan is liquidated, hut it is hoped the provisions eventually will tw 
redrafted to permit ro»t)perativr* to retain such stork permanently 
and gradually to a< quire ownership and control of ffir Hanks 

Tlirrr tuts been no change in that portion of tl*e nmu Act 
which declares it to be the purpose of (tongrrw to promote 
effective merchandising of farm pioducU by '* encouraging the 
organisation of producers into effective ummMom ** and by 




mmt price stabilisation operations, If t* to be noted, that the 
controversial " stabilisation clause M of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act has turn repealed by Executive Order at the behest of 
co-operatives. Stabilisation activities have not been discon- 
tinued, but a wholly new agency, separate front co-operatives 
or previously existing co-operative agencies, lias been established 
to experiment in tins field. If its experiments fail co-operatives 
will not I* dragged clown, while the cost of the Government's 
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efforts to control surpluses and to stabilise prices of farm pro* 
ducts will fall upon the Government and upon all agriculture. 
Cooperative are assisting to make the efforts effective and their 
members will benefit just as all other fanners benefit if these hemes 
sire successful, The serious problem of the nrm<«K>perator 
" riding free M anil destroying the market built by the co-operator 
is therefore rendered appreciably less serious. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
All these problems of farm surplus and price? stabilisation 
fall within the purview of the new Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, created in the Department of Agriculture by 
the Agricultural Adjustment At! approved May is, 1933, This 
Act declares it to be the purpose of Congress to raise the purchas- 
ing power of American fanners to the level which it occupied 
in the period immediately prior to the World War, The method 
is to increase prices of farm product! through curtailment of 
production and through marketing agreements with producers, 

processors and distributors relating to piers and trade practices. 

To gain a clear picture of the place of the cooperative# in this 
program for increasing farmers* purchasing power* we may examine 
the opeimtions with respect to several typical commodities, 
Wheat, corn, and cotton producers have been offered teases 
cm parti of their land at fair acreage rentals m measured by their 
pevioos production word*. This takes large areas out of culti- 
vation of those crop, although the farmers are permitted to sow 
well land to certain substitute crops if they wish, Taxes art being 
collected from prtmmmt of these commodities and substitute pro- 
ducts in order to provide funds to finance prodtirtion curt ailment , 
A similar plan ti followed in the case of tobacco* but in addition 
marketing agreements with tobacco manufacturer* I* prices 
it which the various types of tobacco are purchased. A pmes* 
te* 0® purls and competing products provides tie funds 




curtail their production in the proportion prescribed. In the 


kilter on inch a scale m to maintain a stable price at several 



terms of t lie agreement 

Hi© adjustment Act neither provides nor implies any db* 
crimination m favour of agricultural co-operatives as such. Yet 
if it functions *urrr*sdt»lly along the lines so far prescribed a > 
operative selling awmcialinns should reap enormous advantages 
through the enforced elimination of two gnat handicaps to 
otHJpeniUve growth. 

|i| C noipwativm arc relieved of the burden of con! rolling 
iiirplsiiei* and the attrmtait burden of responsibility for produc* 
tkui control and for regulation of pice*. Any effort by co» 
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operatives to withhold surpluses from market by storage usually 
involve a or wrp upon speculation, am! in notable imXmwm 
certain cotton, tobacco and wheat pools have been furred into 




fa I A nwcofid co-operative handle a $* removed by the Act If 


rtilPin Almost rvriy marketing ajporfitrut made under 
met mini #1 " schedule of fair practice* crofofcrabk’ at 
^ :m drain* m thr commodity. these u hrdtslc* usually 
prohibit arcret rebate* am) uthvi special tnclusements, unethical 
udvrrtutvig, pure* tilt mg, Hr Some agirrmrnu. such a* thaw 
rovrrittft ff»f!k market*, Ux the pticr* wtiM h most br |«iitd to 
dan ymm and the ptmcn at wtiirti milk mml Ur *b»fri4iM awl 




TIE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 

A Stitvftv, if 
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rs, from semi-industrial Sweden, with its rlmimi of 
c .if »tu! i.st high farming, 1 hr y have, however, tlm in common, 
flint tin* agricultural birninm of curb k in pram of rapid re» 
a clj list mriit In world condition* In Norway, where problrtiis 
in thru wives less prmitig were ta* kled on almost their first 
appearance, the process is already well advanced In Sweeten 
it » in full swing ; in Denmark. where the very perfrrtion of 
the existing organisation acts m a deterrent to change, it m only 
just Iwfitiitini 

For the purposes of this survey, nil three i min tries mm 
visited in the early summer of 1933 Fat! rxprrirnrr, present 
action and future possibilities were discussed with government 
officiate, economists, repraamtatives of krmm' organisation* and 
of the ro-ojwrative movements of both pralwm ami toruumra 
The story m necessarilv incomplete 1 tie kter developments of 
the Swedish Milk Scheme, for example, have bcwi ascertained 

by correspondence up to the end of ff|y, but only tire next few 

ymm am show the end of the movement » now in prugms, or 
pronounce finally on their efficacy In inert mg a r hanging world 
sit nut km. British agriculture also has to meet that situation, 
and though it would be folly to suggest any exact aitalngtrs, 

experience of any degroe of relevance is too scarce t« t»r ignored 

SWEDEN 

f fKxxxAL Commwm 

Smmtm k a country of considerable urea (one and twtl! times, that 
of the British Mm) but of comparatively small population (rattier 
over h millions). Of the land, only about ss pit cent is flrvotnl 
to farming, the remainder representing forests and mmr or Ir» 
tutproductlve areas. The greater part of the arable Uml \m 
ta ill# south, especially tn Bk&ne, where latitude, r limit* and 
»l! mite possible a high kfiindard of mixed farming* amt m the 






cr m 



Ohopmtive mrasurw In Pmimmmt. Mott receipt developments 



{1033) ami dairies {750} They are to I* found throughout 
Swoden but arc must numerous m the South amt Southern 


Midland*. 

Cw&DIT 

flit liruuirtng of the Swedish farmer m a matter of some 
complexity and has twit the subject of a good many attempts 
at reform, mmr of winch have so far been completely successful 
Most farms air mortgaged, and although interest payments art 
feeing fairly well maintainrd, the imrden during a peiiod of low 
pmm « hmvy, These mortgage loan* are derived hom various 
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tourers Fmcliailly every town presses a local savings hmk 
of a semi-co-operative character but not exclusively agricultural 
hi m wnpe. It provides mortgage loans on real nutate, rural 
and urban* anti occasionally, but very rarely* al m mmkm personal 
loans One or two of these banks suffered severely in the Krengtr 
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taken until inquiries reach the district central— usually over the 
t 4 eptoe-*»hroin interested farmers. Careful inquiries are made, 
and as soon as it is ascertained that one or more farmers of good 
standing are taking the matter up, a meeting is called, a trust- 
worthy man is Invited to take the lead, and provided not le® 
than i$ members are available, a society is formed. The ser- 
vices of travelling organisers from the National Committee are 
available, but much responsibility rests on the directors of dis- 
trict centrals, who must be acquainted with the character and 
reputation of farmers throughout their area. The number of new 
societies formed in 1932 was iBr, or nearly two-fifths of the total. 
* Membership of local credit societies is limited to farmers and 
a few others whose business is of an agricultural character (for 
example, millers), Shares are usually fixed at 5 Kr„* 2 Kr. paid 
up and the remainder due within three years. One share is 
supposed to be taken up for every 500 Kr, tax assessment on 
land values. The liability, however, is 50 Kr. One Kr. out of 
each share is placed to reserve. Savings are received from 
members and non-members on deposit or current account at 
varying rates of interest, that for deposit accounts being usually 
about 3! per cent. Considerable savings have already been 
received in certain districts, not always those with the largest 
farms or most favourable natural conditions. Societies further 
receive a Slate subsidy of 4 Kr. per member for the first five 
years, reduced to % Kr, and finally to 50 fire, for subsequent 
periods of years. 

Loans are made to members only in the form of acceptances 
or current accounts, !>j long-term on mortgage for an indefinite 
period, up to 60 per cent, of the taxable value of the farm and 
usually at 4-5 per cent., loans for a fixed period being rarer, or 
(b) short-term, from six to twelve months, chiefly cm personal 
security but occasionally on chattel mortgage at 5-5! per cent. 

* A Swedish Krone » roughly u. 
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There were in 1932, 550 societies with 32,900 individml 
members, usually fanners' co-operative societies affiliated to 
central banks. The short term credit advances by centrals to 
locals amounted to iS million Kr., and there was a tether 5*5 
million Kr, of mortgage loans. Savings received amounted to 
9 million Kr„ the balance being provided by loans on the terms 
indicated above. Reserves amounted to 382,000 Kr, in the 
hands of the centrals, and about 300,000 Kr. in those of the 
locals. By the end of 1933 the number of societies had increased 
to 600 and the membership to 43,000. The credits advanced 
amounted to 35 million Kr, and the deposits to 12 million Kr, 
* The emphasis lias been throughout on self-help and self- 
government and the financing of agriculture out of agricultural 
savings. The whole credit development is reported to be going 
well, though it is naturally arousing a certain amount of hostility 
among savings and private banks, and the heavy fall in prices 
has occasioned small losses in sonic districts. 

Agricultural Requirements 

Farmers' co-operative societies dealing in agricultural require- 
ments have existed sporadically for a number of years. The 
earliest wcie formed about 1900, and were on the simplest agency 
basis, Later, more ambitious organisations, of a federal char- 
acter, under faking purchase and sale and owning warehouses, 
were set up. Most of these societies were on a basis of extended 
limited liability. Not all were prudently conducted, losses 
occurred, and a certain amount of unpopularity attached itself 
to the co-operative method. A national Milling organisation, 
the Swedish Farmers National Federation, was formed in 1905, 
but has had a somewhat chequered career and been twice 
reorganised with the help of the State, 

At the present time an effort, initiated in 1930, is being made 
to reorganise the co-operative supply of requirements in all its 
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stages, The system is based on 19 central unions with ware* 
homes. These centrals sell to local societies, usually meting ;*c 
agencies, but sometimes also undertaking storage In the Kim th. 
the centrals also sell, in some cases* to individuals. Local societies. 


forest iifttl barren ground* is unusually large* the basis may be 
pcrsonaS* usually from 60 to tm Kr per member. Each sham 
mnlm one vote, but no member may were be mort than one- 
fifth of the total votes* or one* tenth of those actually cast at a 
meeting. Participation at meetings in limited to those who have 
fulfilled all their obligations to the society. Shaft* are usually 
paid up over a period of three to m% years Share capital » in 
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current accounts. Credit is also derived from savings and loan 
banks, and centrals owning warehouses raise money on them. 
The constitution of the central unions resembles that of the local 
societies. Votes are according to shares with a maximum of 
one-fifth cast at any meeting. It is recommended that one 
qualified auditor should be appointed. The centrals are in turn 
members of the reconstituted National Society, in which they 
take a first share of 1,000 Kr,» together with a further share of 
1,000 Kr. for each additional 100,000 of their total turnover. 
These shares are two-fifths paid up and amount to 700,000 Kr, 
The working capital is 4*2 million Kr. Certain profits were made 
Thy the National Society in the course of its first year’s trading 
and were converted into shares. Trading credit is provided by 
the State through the Agricultural Bank, an institution under 
semi-St&te control. The State also gave a subsidy for initial 
expenses, but there is no State or bank control. Hie National 
Federation proceeds by way of acceptances from central societies, 
which are then sold to the bank. Three months' credit is allowed 
on seed and feeding stuffs and six months on fertilisers. For a 
longer period interest is charged. Payments under one month 
are subject to a rebate. The average credit outstanding is three 
months. Rules resemble these for locals and rent nils but a 
qualified auditor must be appointed. 

The National Society makes contracts, especially for imported 
goals, though some of the centrals also import. The bulk of 
the commodities handled are, however, purchased from the 
National Federation and the unions bind themselves to pur- 
chase all their requirements in certain tyfies of fertiliser, imported 
feeding stuffs, Swedish oil cakes and certain other feeding stuffs, 
and pay a fine of 10 per cent, of the value of outside purchases. 
The National Federation charges a commission of 5 per rent, 
from which it is possible to accumulate certain reserves. The 
central societies also purchase their members' main and dispose 



ifiji ( to June, !§jj, 31 million Kf. Of thU neatrly tail repre* 
tented fertilisers nnd the greater part of the remainder feeding 
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iocieties for this purpose in membership with the National 
Federation, 

The most interesting experiment* however, has been the 
purchase by Kooperativa of a super-phosphate factory, affiliated 
to the fertiliser cartel, which on the expiration of its contract to 
that body was leased to the National Federation of Swedish 
Farmers for the sale of fertilisers at a reduced price. The two 
bodies have also established a joint Lime Society and one for the 
preservation of green fodder by a newly perfected Finnish proass, 
in which dairy and pasture societies also collaborate. There is 
some possibility that Kooperativa may take up the supply of 
' agricultural machinery, which is also stocked by a few consumers* 
societies. 

Dairy Production and Marketing 

Dairy production is one of the most important elements in 
Swedish farming and its importance has been increasing, The 
total production of milk is estimated at 4 million tons, of which 
about one-third is retained on farms, Of the remainder, roughly 
one-third is sold, principally direct but partly through creameries, 
in the form of liquid milk, and two-thirds as butter and cheese. 
In the neighbourhood of Stockholm and some of the large towns 
this proportion is reversed and 60 |w*r cent. -70 per cent, is sold 
liquid, There were in 1930 dairies to the number of about 1,600, 
of which 750 were co-operative, with 92,000 members. The 
weight of milk worked up was H> million tons, of which So per 
cent, was allocated to co-operative dairies, Non-co-operative 
dairies are commonly limited liability companies with producer 
shareholders. A certain proportion of milk is sold liquid through 
dairies , of the 1*3 million tons which is manufactured, the pro- 
duct is estimated at *04 tons butter and -024 tons cheese. The 
disparity in price between liquid milk, of which the retail price 
is 23 dre per litre in Stockholm, am! manufacturing milk, which 
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exist and arrange periodical propaganda meetings. Cimmery 
managers are almost entirely occupied with technical matters 
and are not expected to carry on propaganda. The organisation 
covers a large area, which represents the segment of a circle 
{Stockholm being practically on the coast} with a radius of rather 
over ioo miles. Within this area the milk central controls 70 
per cent, of the milk produced, the actual annual turnover being 
in the neighbourhood of 360 million litres * The milk central 
also acts under the reorganisation scheme as a central selling 
agent for creameries over a still wider area. Milk is either 
delivered by fanners or collected by hired transport to 32 local 
Creameries and 82 collecting stations owned by the central. Milk 
is paid for according to weight and butter fat content on a basis 
of the actual monthly receipts. In some cases, after suitable 
allocation to reserve, a further (bonus) payment Is made at the 
end of the year. In a few cases money is paid in. advance after 
the fifteenth of the month, but no advances comparable to the 
Irish * # creamery loans " are made. Members do not enter into 
contracts but are bound by rate to supply ; contracts axe, however, 
entered into with the very small number of non-member suppliers. 
Members are loyal suppliers, though difficulty bus been experienced 
with a few producer-retailers. These, however, can obtain permits 
to retail on payment of a levy to the central. The central under- 
takes a certain amount of manufacture and sells cheese, butter 
and skim milk. Figs arc also kept as consumers of skim milk 
which may also be returned to the farm. A considerable egg 
trade is carried on 

The milk central controls about two-thirds of the Stockholm 
milk supplies. It retails about 30 per cent, through its own 
shop (about 130), but some years ago an agreement was entered 
into with the Stockholm Consumers' Co-operative Society, by 
which the latter take* all its supplies from the milk central, 
# I litre ~ aa gallon. 




consumer*’ sonet y* wn* third to the farmer*' society, and cute* 



gal tons per day. 

There k Stall? untfro! of quality, especially water ronton! 
f limit ml to iIj fxrr rent ), but this and the ftt&ftdardtMtkm of 
Swedish butter has Imto moir especially I hr work of the Swrdtdi 
Butter Testing !!ute*i»» in Gothenburg (now tramfeiml tr» Malmoj, 
which enjoys official status, inspects creamenr*, tests am! < order* 
the right to the hit of thr Swedish " Hutu* Brand*’. This t» 
voluntary for home nates but compulsory fur exported biittrr 
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Hie Butter Testing Bureau now acts for 600 creameries. In the 
case of cheese, a declaration of fat content is required, 45 per 



Sk 4 ne» but there is no national organisation. The internal price 
of In liter is nearly doable that of the export or world price, 


weekly. Payment is made on a oasis 01 average price zor 
quantity and quality and at the end of the year any surplus 
m divided in bonus on butter received. It is also possible, though 
rarely necessary, to call for a levy to make good a deficit due to 
an unlocked for drop in prices, h weekly blitter fat test is 
carried on anti much has been done to secure and maintain a 
a high quality product. The Federation does not cold store but 
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came into operation on November j, prescribing fa) a general 
levy on all milk sold, either liquid or manufactured* and {^! a 
local levy on liquid milk only. The collection of the levy and 
administration of the funds was entrusted to the already exuding 
National Association of Dairies- -a fanners* co-operative federm- 
lion—' which now represents about 80 per cent, of the total milk 
supply received by all dairies in the country —under the super- 
vision of tin* National Milk Board, a Suite agency 

For the purpose of collecting the levy and controlling that 
payment was made in respect of all milk, all the dailies, about 
1,300, dealers in milk, 900, and 70,000 individual producer* (most 

•of whom sell the major part of their production direct to the 

consumers) were registered. The registration was roriiptitoty 
Those registered were required to supply 11 monthly statement 
on the signatory's word of honour— of the quantity of milk 
received, produced or told for consumption respectively. The 

difference between these quantities was regarded as milk uteri 

for manufacture. Farmers keeping less than three cow» and with 
t daily output of less than 3 kg» , and those tft mountain **r 
forest lands, were exempted from registration and the levy, 

In the case of supplier* to creameries, the creamery m rrsf am 
sible for furnishing this information, unless mcinlirn u II la tgr 
quantities of liquid milk outride the creamery, when they Mr 
required to make a separate return The general levy, win* h 
was originally fixed at o a ftrr per kg, but later inciraw'd to 0-4 «»tr 
(roughly o*ad prr gal) in addition to paying for the rusts *4 
administtatton, organisation, projugancht and advice, was used 
for the purpoM* of muring the guaranteed hotter jirnr tm the 
exporting dairies The National Milk Board dor* not itself 
trade, The levy is §wtd through the post office In the for 
north it is reduced by half, The Dairy Association hm further 
been instrumental in forming 25 district associations, and m % 
of these a further! levy has linen established and in used for pm jawes 
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of price equalisation as between liquid and nwmufer lured milk. 
It amounts to 2 are per kg. {roughly about id per gallon), 
payable on all milk sokl for liquid consumption Tftin m umd 
to pay a twni» m butter and cheese manufactured in dairies. 
In a few case* where a farmer can prove that tie Is loo far from a 
dairy to deliver hi* milk, he may receive the bonus for borne 
production, but the provision is definitely intended to discourage 
farm butter and cheese mailing, District Boards perform a 
further important service in undertaking the cent raiisat ten of 
milk contracts* one agent t wing in ear It um* appointed for tl 
milk sales other than purely local distribution. 

It was hoped that other districts might before long adopt* 
equalisation schemes, but there was a ml sin amount of 
impatience at their stowum m doing so, anil new |imposais wwre 
brought Mure Parliament by which it was sought to suhatituts 
for the two levies a single levy including the levies for export ami 
for manufacturing equalisation purposes which should be com- 
pulsory on all registered producers. This proposal was rcgartM 
with some doubt by those rrs|«miuS*le for working the existing 
system* as the equalisation levy is by no mmm universally 
fMsptilar, the producm of liquid milk taring naturally flit? principal 
malcontents I he rent raiisat ion of contracts bw also roused 
criticism in some quarters 

As a result, however, of the rxpmrurr gained during the time 
the above scheme was m operation, a levy *4 J Or t per kg m nil 
milk was iufr*xlur«d from July t This levy to uml bn both the 
almve-tnent lotted purposes, The colter lion of the levy » thus 
facilitated, and the transferring of moneys from liquid to manu- 
factured milk can take |te over the whole country ami nerd 
not, iis formerly, hr dr|iendent m the ptogrm e*f organisation 
sn the various ditlfict*. 

From July i the same exemptions m jtfeviottdy ire granted 
iti respect of liquid milk, but in the cue of iwlk manufac lured 
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by the producer himself exemption from the levy is given if the 
quantity of milk used for this purpose does not exceed 2,000 kgs. 
per month. 

Ego Marketing 

Poultry keeping on a small scale is general throughout Sweden 
but specialised poultry farming on a large scale is rare, 'Die 
total production is about 6 million long hundreds, with a value 
of about 4 million pounds, This supplies the whole home demand 
and leaves an exportable surplus which in 1930 stood at 707,000 
long hundreds (value £470,000) of which the greater part came to 
Great Britain, The Rune Brand, originally devised for butter, 
is compulsory for all exports, and carries with it certain quality 
standards and regulations as to cleanliness, weight, etc. It is 
administered by the Swedish Butter Testing Bureau. Export, 
however, has recently declined very considerably. 

Co-operative egg-collecting stations have existed locally for 
some time, and many dairies also receive eggs and sell them either 
through central egg societies or to Stockholm wholesalers. .Egg 
marketing, however, is now undergoing a national reorganisation 
on lines similar to those adopted for milk. Seven central associa- 
tions have been set up, each with a membership of 20 or 30 local 
societies, as well as co-operative dairies and, in some cases, 
individuals with an annual output of at least 2,500 kgs. The 
centrals are in turn affiliated to a National Federation set up at 
the end of 1932. The total membership is about 7,000. 

The rules of local societies provide that they may sell eggs, 
poultry or feathers and supply feeding stuffs and other require- 
ments. Members are principally small peasants. On applying 
for membership they slate the number of hens kept and take up 
a share of 1 Kr, for every 25 hens. They are obliged to deliver 
all eggs duly stamped with their own number to the society's 
depot. Fosters are further issued setting forth the standards 
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demanded and the types of eggs, cracked, cxcciaively *ma!L etc f 
which are not desired, Member* arc aupplkd with a took for 
recording tale*, Payment k made within a week nf delivery. 
Each member hm one vote. Profit* arr allocated 5 tore per kg. 
plus 10 per cent, of the remainder to mterve and the balance ii 
dwtnboted in proportion to egp delivered Deduction* are 



the producer* *4 10 §*er wot. of the egg* and uiinpfcte control 
of ail ” export ** from the province, 

The National Federation tun* lot sfa object the wk «»! jwiuitry 
produte and poultry requirement*, and it* mrmber* are the 
wvcti tlirtrkl central*. Tlmw tin affiliating »tate l hr weight of 
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not sold locally to the National Federation and also not to buy 
any eggs from outside their own districts. Infringement of these 
provisions entails a fine of 20 per cent, of the value of the sale. 
Centrals exercise one vote for every share with a maximum of 
10. Profits are allocated, -50 ore per kg. plus 10 per cent, of the 
remainder to reserves, 5 per cent, on share capital and the 
remainder according /to the decision of the Committee, The 
National Federation received an initial State grant for working 
expenses, but it is not State controlled or permanently subsidised 
and Is now self-supporting, It directs the flow of surpluses, 
largely by telephone consultations, exporting part (independent 
export is also carried on by the Malmd Central) and selling the 
bulk of the inland surplus through the Stockholm Central on the 
Stockholm urban market. The total turnover is estimated at 
6 million kgs. (6 million Kr.) or about: y| per cent, of the national 
output. 


Bacon and Meat Marketing 
Meat production as a distinct branch of agriculture in Sweden 
Is almost confined to pigs. Veal and beef are definitely by- 
products of the dairy industry and a comparatively small sheep 
farming industry is designed mainly for the production of wool. 
Pig production is loosely linked to dairying but is also connected 
with arable output and imported make. Dairy feeding, however, 
is on the increase. The beef and mutton produced do not more 
than meet home requirements, but bacon is exported to a total 
of about 29,000 tons, principally to Great Britain. There is a 
strict State examination for quality and the " Rime Brand'* is 
compulsory for export. 

A limited number of farmers' slaughterhouses and bacon 
factories exist, four or five being on a considerable scale and 
several more of small size. Membership lias been estimated at 
about 25,000. A slaughterhouse recently formed in Central 

t 
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Sweden may be taken as an esamplf of the general constitution 
of Midi societies Liability is limited Shares air taken up in 
proportion to the annual production of pig* for «la tighter and 
amount to 8 Kr, per pig, of which the find .4 Kr. is paid on delivery 
of the pig* and the rent jmicl tip at the rate of I Mr, per 
pig Annually. The abare in thus normally paid up in five years 
Init may lie spread over a longer period tlioitltl deliveries of pig* 
t*c smaller in suforqurnt yean if, however, the number of §%§ 
k exceeded, a tmlbsharf? is p»k! for each One alnurv i» taken 
tip for each rail, two for each small and fine for earh large twef 
animal Share* bear interest at 5 f*T cent Pravtaon in made 
lot the payment of 1111 entrance fee. hut flit* docs not appear to 
tie enforced MemWm may not withdraw* under two yean. 
1 hey are pledged to deliver all pigs and ate I table So a finally 
«f i*» Kt for every pig sold outside the society f^yment is 
made on dead weight and (|uahty within m week of delivery, 
I filer to »n* are U»urd as in the manner of delivery Sal#** art 
ttntdf locally to frtailrr* «*r to agents and wholesaler* tit Stock* 
holm I hr annual audit must be fiaancd by one «|iiahSi«l auditor, 
but a monthly revision m also ranted m by members afipomted 
by the mn lety After the jwiymrnt of 5 f*rr rent to rnerve until 
it equal* iw.oon Kr , profit » are divided among iiirinlnt to 
proportion to pig deliveries Vote* are in |trof>orfion to diaics, 
with 11 maximum of one tenth of those east at any meeting Hit 
•oriel y in i|ur*tion dors nut own it* own slaughter hoti*' but rmti 
pait of munii ipnl pfeiiuw* It is at prrwfit selling only pork, 
though pfr|M»rd to pi cm luce bacon if an o|irmng for rxpnrt 
present* itself The mm irty 4 mm not handle oSialsi I he mimltrr 
of pig* delivered is steadily me 1 ea*mg and it m hr«|«rd to develop 
* trade in other animals 

Otlirr bic lofirt are tun on similar line* Share* and vote* 
air usually in proportion U» pigs, but in tome ** our man «i» 
Vote " Iu» lirrn adopted I n vunr I avi dl*lv k t at well m ifrnrfftl 
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meetings have been instituted. Shares are not always fully paid 
up, a considerable balance being left to constitute a liability. 
The contract to supply pigs is not always strictly enforced, 
especially where there is a considerable local sale of pork. Pay- 
ment is usually made through a bank, and in some cases farmers 
can draw immediately the sale has been effected. The older 
factories have still in many cases mortgages on their buildings, 
but working capital is usually derived from reserves. Occasion- 
ally there is also a bank overdraft on guarantee of members of 
the committee. One factory in the South of Sweden which was 
originally a farmers’ co-operative society, got into financial diffi- 
culties and in 1925 was taken over by Kooperativa, one of its 
principal creditors, who invested fresh capital and put in a 
manager. The society has been restored to solvency and ownership 
practically returned to the farmers by the creation of bonus shares. 
The participation of Kooperativa has, however,, been retained. 

The supply of pigs to the factories engaged in export fluctuates 
from year to year, not only with the price of feeding stuffs, but 
also with home pork prices, which induce increased sales to local 
butchers. High prices also hamper its attempts at improving 
bacon quality through a system of graded prices. 

The most important group of factories in South Sweden, five 
in number, have for some years been grouped in an exporting 
federation, 11 Fasa M . Home sales are made by the individual 
factories with a certain amount of mutual consultation, Fasa 
confines itself to sales on the English market made on commission 
and through agents. No pooling takes place and many factories 
have retained old customers. In 1932 the output of these five 
factories was 260,382 pigs, of which 230,198 were exported to 
England in the form of bacon. 

Proposals are now under consideration for the national 
organisation of meat marketing. At present cattle are usually 
sold off farms to butchers or to the agents of wholesalers. I loafers 
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frequently mike advance** thus creating 4 complex |m>blem of 
indebtedness. In recent year* wholesale prices have fallen, 
though the consumm* price k still high,, it k profwtwl that a 
Nat hmal Federation should he ml up with centrals in each 
district, lit many case* these centrals would be formed by 
existing bacon factories, which would extend their opermltons to 
other animals. Municipal ihtughtrrhmises could also tie used, 
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preidous year’s crop. This has made it possible to hold prices 
at practically double the world level and between x 92a and 1931 
the Swedish price of both wheat and rye actually rose slightly. 
This has naturally put the grain farmer in an unusually favourable 
position but it is recognised that it may have the effect of over 
stimulating Swedish wheat production. 

More orderly and centralised methods of selling and holding 
for sale have been recognised for some time as desirable. Some 
yean ago a certain number of elevators were constructed by the 
State for the me of farmers, who paid storage dues but did not 
control the warehouse. Later a different method was tried. An 
Act of 1930 making available State loans for the construction, 
equipment and working of silos has introduced some impor- 
tant new dements into the law. Loans are only available to 
co-operative societies provided : (x) liability is limited ; (2) 
membership is limited to agriculturists but open to all agricul- 
turists in the district covered ; (3) members agree to continue 
in the society five years and make a contract to sell all grain 
through it ; (4) members pay an annual levy of 6 crowns per 
hectare of cultivated land toward the formation of reserve and 
provide working capital equivalent to 2,500 crowns per 1,000 
tons of grain delivered ; further, that they contribute 15 per 
cent, of the cost of building and installing machinery ; (5) that 
the society deals only with members ; (6) the society pays a 
proportion of the anticipated price on receipt of grain and the 
balance at a pooled rate after sale. Loans arc* available for a 
maximum of 15 years and up to 85 per cent, of the cost of building 
and machinery (in the case of societies dealing with ncin-nierabers 
loans are available up to 60 per cent, of costs). They are secured 
by a mortgage on the property. Building loans are interest free 
for three years and then at 4*1 per cent. The interest on loans 
for machinery is fixed from time to time. Loans are also avail- 
able tip to one year to enable societies to hold stocks. 
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In ifji the scope of the law was enlarged to admit 1 

icquircmmt* societies to the benefit# ©f the Act even though »© 
rout fart existed between them and their (lumbers, Further* 
an additional subsidy was offered for elwatort completed befm 
September i # 1933, In response to flits anil the previous Govtn- 
went t»firr, several new elevators have been built or art under 
i onstnirtton 

The pnatfion of the consumers* movement and especially of 
the Wholesale Society Kooperattva Forbundet It important in 
relation to grain marketing, since tf handles 25 per resit of the 
Swedish bread grains, It has worked to reduce the margin 
between farmers* and millers* prices, but attempt* further to 
lowrr prke* to flic consumer ate limited by the Slat# fixing of 
farmers' prices. 

Oiitia Cuon 

Hie considerable output of sugar bmi, for which I her* it a 
State guaranteed price, as well m potato®* awl the resulting sugar 
mid alcohol industries art mt organised m <xHnprf«iive lint*, 
though there are a certain number of societies producing staith. 

The market gardening industry of Sweden is organised for 
f« Iiincal purposes awl tor the supply of requirement* A few 
marketing societies have also been formed legally 

(TvornKATtva Htstvtraa 

f'o-operative societies tor the supply of electric tty in rural 
districts number neatly 3,000 Tliere mt also about i.ono 
threshing mh kites and com milling, saw^millmg. stonr hrrakmg, 
drainage, an«l the production of prat litter are all earned on 
ro^ifirfiiitvrJy liy mum 3 on 400 societies 

CmmmMH* ah® ht'mcm.mnu 

Several references have already bet® made to the pafticipa* 
ti«)n of the consumin' co-operative movement in agriculture. 
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In its own societies some 20 per cent,, of the members are farmers, 
who constitute the largest group after industrial workers, and 
in a lew, farmers constitute I he entire membership. As large 
millers handling a quarter of the national output, of which 80 
per cent, is by law home produced, the consumers* movement 
is a large buyer from farmers and has further considerable quanti- 

ties of millers* offals to dispose of, which are sold partly through 
retail societies and partly to the farmers* own organisations. 
Retail societies also in some cases sell manures and implements. 

Rural societies further purchase to a considerable extent egg s, 

butter and occasionally other produce from farmer members. 
This trade is usually made necessary by circumstances— that is 
the need to retain members* custom— and is undertaken un- 
willingly, It is not, however, on a barter basis, and cash is paid 
on both side®, usually fairly promptly. 

The purchase of a super-phosphate factory, experiments in 
fodder preservation and joint control of dairies and bacon factories 
have already been noted in their places. A point which remains, 
and is of even more importance, is the general attitude of the 
consumers* movement to agricultural cooperation. This may 
be summed up as friendly but critical— friendly to the general 
principle of farmers* organisation but critical of much that has 
in the past been carried on with State backing and, it is felt, a 
too easy recourse to the State to make good defects in organisa- 
tion. On the other hand, the consumers* movement is itself 
active in spreading the co-operative idea among farmers. It 
has been shown that the consumers' movement has itself no 
desire to absorb, for example, the farmers' requirement societies. 
Its influence has been all the time in favour of independent 
fanners* groups for all purposes. A book on the agricultural 
movement of Denmark was recently prepared by Koopcrativa, 
and has been distributed free among Swedish farmers. Other 
propagandist material has followed. Study groups have been 


Ifi principles ar« familiar and lit malhod* tttJMfflaational. 

NORWAY 

flip, Aim til Norway considerably %mmk flint c 4 tfw British 
2akf, Ijiii iif lli« total, civtr 70 per cent, i* unproducuw or only 
avatUUfa ti mnmw pasture , 14 par cent forat and only 
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du tv on butler, fur example, m tyi fit? per kg awl that m cheeae 
i'M) iiif* fins brings the fitter <4 foreign twit ter, which may be 
at low at Kr jljo per kg at the port* to within mMwamWb 
clteiarwr of the home price of Kr i to to the producer arid 3,50 
to the consumer. The pmaibiltty of increased tarifb on feed* 
tit «Is anti the use of the prorrrdi m a mhMy to home production 
liiw hern disetiNwd, (irain it *fwc tally dealt with by the eatablMi* 
went* m irpH t of a State monopoly for grain a, fill Hour- TWh 
monopoly t* solely r«|Mm«hIe for all import*, prohibit* exports 
md » obliged to purrhaj* all home grain offered to it tt prkst 
coneapnndtfig to fisc tale prices of flow The Mine prke is §said 
throughout Norway at til railway Malion* ami tfte calling p&um 
of Meatner* All apftriivrd milk art further authorised to pay 
a milling bounty equivalent to the dlffeirnre brtwm» the mono* 
§wly*t buying price for Norwegian and imported com 

In ifjti the attention of (tovrtnmmt wa» turned to the 
reorganisation of marketing, and by Act of the Storthing a 
Marketing Board of mt tnrmbm wo» tet tip tumewhat on the 
line* of the Krorgttfikatmn < ommtaMori* of ret rut FUigtah lrgy*» 
twin, with faiwna to draw tip mbrme* for the better marketing 
of imk t milk, fhr«*e, butter awl egg* Nrpmented tm the 
Mai kr ting Board were the Society for flic Welfare of Norway, 
thr National Milk K*rodtirrr»' Union, the Far mm* and Small" 
hohlerV Amoauition, the linden’ AawatatMW, anti thr Meat 
( ml r*l It was laid down that all m hr met w rte f« lie on a Inuus 
i»< trlf help, but they were tmed on jwiwrn loiSifttf and ion* 
tioS flu- marketing of those who took put! m them. while the 
l town it empowered for one year at a time to order I rviea on the 
mh of mi« Ii produce, on all producer*, wlirthn or not they are 
mem tier* of 11 t»)MrrttH* market mg atMMiattoii h furiltrr A* i of 
ifiji eiiifiowcred the C lovervunenf to n«ue order* controlling the 
quality of agricultural produce imported, exported, or offered for 
mk Order* have m far been tattled relating to §x*iat*w% cIpw* 



twenty yens. 

Dairy Mmmim 

The total production of mOk in Norway ii estimated at 
1,200 million kgs, of which perhaps one-third is waecl on farms, 
mainly for human consumption, but also for pig and calf-rearing, 
and the remainder goes on to the market. Of this quantity river 
half ii drunk liquid, about a quarter is made into butter, and the 
remainder Into cheese or, to a relatively small extent, into con* 
densed milk, margarine, chocolate, etc. There b a small import 
of milk la a manufactured form amounting to about 10 million 
kgs., and small and fluctuating exports. Milk production has 
increased since 2900, both absolutely and per head of the popula- 
tion. The consumption of milk per head of the urban population 
b about litres, that of cheese 9 kgs. and Ilia! of butter only 
4 kgs. with about 20 kgs. of margarine. The consumption of 









the remuneration of capital, Each creamery is usually Independ- 
ent, but in the ca* of large towns a number of producar-owned 
receiving and cooling nations frequently supply to a central 

.1 .. * li 4 * ..It. t .. % . * ... ft ... . i - ft. «# 



Originally each creamery was expected to serve a radius of 
not more than 7-8 kms, (up to five miles) but motor transport has 
now increased the figure to 20 40 kms, In such cases creameries 
usually arrange transport, though rarely actually undertaking 
the responsibility. In other cases the producers form " driving 
associations M and late turns at carting milk to the creamery. 
Skim milk is returned free to suppliers. 

Since 1900 the number of creameries has decreased and their 
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350 million kgs, of milk or an avcrap of §25,000 kgs. (about 
120,000 gallons) per creamery. Of this, nc.it quite half is mid 
liquid, a quarter made into butter, a quarter info cheese awl the 
remainder condensed. Creameries are affiliated to the Norwegian 
Milk Producers' National Union. 

Voluntary cow-testing association* exiM in most districts 
and sometime* include all farms, They test for weight anti fat 
1 nut rnf . Of the 650 creameries, 460 test fur butter fa I and 
bacterial min! and jiay standard prices only for milk in the first 
and second grades, lower grades being subject to price deduction. 
Nearly all milk reaches the first grade, A voluntary butter mark, 
flic foui -leaved clover, resembling the Danish " l.tir ** in quality; 
hax I wen adopted and may be officially enforced for export. 

Ilir Marketing (omniUMon already referird to was set up 
in 1930 ami turned ti» attention first to dairy produce. If had 
Iwrn preerdrd by an unofficial committee *4 faimrts* orgatiifwo 
lions Mi tip in September, 1 949, at a special meeting of interested 
organisations and persons. Although the position of the Nor* 
wrgwu 4 iuy industry was in no sense ratast roplne, it was noted 
that purrs had fallen t*y at least half since 1920 and that the 
gap between tuamifar tunng and liquid puces wan trndtng to 
widen, ptum of irnlk for huttei making bring always, the lowest. 
In 1 yjH the average juice of liquid milk was 26 ore per kg (aUrut 
r% mI prr gallon), somewhat higher than the other NrAfultnavtan 
countries and Holland, similar to Switzerland and below tin* 
l‘ S A, 1 hr nvnage price of milk used f«*i < hew wan 22 ore, 
and for butter not more than 4 5 ore, Sinir thru there tun been 
a further fall, the world pnie of butter and cheiur tending to 
dr | u ess pf mr* ill all rxjiorting countries 1 hr pfrwfuir of mimM 
and to »nic extent fluctuating imports and rxj#»rts ha* already 
been men! tuned. Ihrsr vary with the years, hut air to a lutgr 
extent seasonal in charm ter and ntrnn broadly cxjiorf# duimg 
the summer and import* during the winter She yrat mindly 
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doses with a small balance os one side or the other. An excess 
of imports means that the home price tends to approximate to 
the world price plus transport to Norwegian ports and tariff. 
An excess of exports, on the other hand, carries the home price 
towards the world pri.ce minus either transport or tariff. Another 
problem is the link between imported feeding stuffs and milk 
production, Nor were internal difficulties lacking. The rela- 
tively high price of liquid milk tended to over-production and 
eventually to a drop in price to the manufacturing level. 
Transport and distribution stood In need of more logical ordering ; 
oreamtiies and districts competed with one another. Technical 
&»d tailless methods, though on the whole good, were not 
beyond improvement. A further difficulty was the discrepancy 
in prices offered by town dairies and those in the country, which 
has ted to fierce competition on the urban markets, some times by 
methods of questionable fairness. 

In the view of the Milk Committee, the tasks before the 
Marketing Commission and the industry generally were as 
follows : (x) to improve technical production qualitatively and 
quantitatively ; {2) to rationalise internal marketing ; (3) to 
preserve the internal price from dependence upon the world 
price ; {4) to maintain the home price against the demoralising 
effect of excess production, especially for the liquid market. 

Reorganisation schemes in other countries, especially Switzer- 
land, Scotland and the U.S.A, were studied, and recommendations 
made on all four points. The first was taken up by the Marketing 
Commission and work was set afoot for the universal adoption 
of blitter fat payments with the necessary tests and analyses, fur 
oilier quality grades and payment, for the establishment of a 
central laboratory for bacteriological and chemical control, a 
service of dairy advisers or M consulents 11 and the standardisa- 
tion of quality marks. In addition, services are offered for the 
analysis of costs of production and the rationalisation of plant 
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It in turn pledged to accept all milk offered. In fact, authorised 
sales account lor practically the whole output, since the central 
rarely purchases on its own account but arranges and registers 
contracts, receives and distributes payments, and, in particular, 
makes itself responsible for finding an outlet for such surplus to 
Jbcal requirements as would otherwise be speculatively and 
competitively sold. It may, for instance, entrust it to manu- 
facturing dairies for conversion into butter and cheese, afterwards 
sold by the central. 

Creameries maintain complete financial independence, but 
the antral retains a commission of I per cent, on all sales in 
o^der to allow for the accumulation of a reserve fund. If other 
capital is needed, bank credits can be obtained by any central 
controlling at least 80 per cent, of the milk supply, and no state 
aid is sought or required. The central is governed by the General 
Meeting, consisting of the delegates of subsidiary local and country 
associations, vat ing according to milk gallonage. These subsidiary 
associations are organs of opinion rather than of business. 

For the disposal of produce surplus not merely to local but 
to district requirements, the centrals have recourse to two bodies, 
the Norwegian Milk Producers’ Union, which stands in relation 
to the centrals much as they stand to their local associations, 
and the Norwegian Creamery Export Society. The Milk Pro- 
dure is' Union is a directing agency, watching demand, sending 
supplies where they are most needed, preventing inter -district 
competition and fixing prices. The centrals pay to it a levy of 
4 me pr 1,000 kgs. of milk as share capital at b per cent, interest, 
ami of tins, 10 per cent, is placed to reserve. The centrals vote 
in proportion to the milk handled. 

The Export Society b concerned with actual marketing, and 
up to the period of reorganisation had, as its name implies, been 
engaged in export It had a share capital of about 88,<kk> Kr* 
(£4,400) taken up by creameries handling about half the ereamciy 

u 
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output of f lit* eountiy, An agreement was entered into by the 
Prwlm rvs Onion am! the Kxjxrrt Society by winds flic former 
agreed to supply tlie latter with the necewary dairy piodure and 
eggs required for rxpmt or storage, and tlie Export Society in 
return agreed to place its nuuketing anti storage facilities at the 
of Union viirmbrnt. who should in turn be urged to tike 
up shares in the Society. A joint commit tee was etlftbliilied. 



fief mil, amortisation. This sum apfwars to have hern derived 
from the iarti fit* imported dairy produce, lit object wan 4o 



at ale aid Henceforth it is propcaed to avoid a* far is poMthle 
t hr export of Norwrguin butter and cheese anti instead cold 


end to lire greater part of the import. When a surplus ratals 
winch it » art natty tmpc«Mktl»lc to aril in Norway at the rxtalittg 
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Cheese and butter prices are also filed by a committee which 
is partly official and partly representative of the wholesale trade. 
The milk centrals then fix a margin for handling for liquid and 
manufactured milk based not on average but on the 41 ideal " or 
normal costs of production, that is to say on the budgets of average 
creameries carefully considered by experts, who draw up a table 
of estimated correct expenditure on wages, fuel, interest on capital, 
depreciation, transport, taxes, etc,, over the whole country. 
Taking into account retail prices of milk, butter, cheese, etc., 
"ideal" handling margins and the estimated national output 
of milk for the month, together with its destination, the Pro- 
ducers* Union fixes a national price to the producers. This price 
is differentiated according to distance from consuming centres 
and becomes in fact five area prices. The position of the 
individual creamery is reached by showing in parallel columns 

(x) the actual receipts of the creamery after deduction of " ideal " 

running costs from each gallon of milk, according to the purpose 

for which it was used and {2) the national area price for the 

quantity of milk in question. Any difference between the two 
is paid either by the creamery to the antral as levy ©r from the 
central to the creamery as bonus. The method may perhaps 
best lie illustrated by a simplified example. Assuming that the 
retail price of milk is is. 6d. per gallon and of milk after con- 
version into butter is, per gallon, and that “ ideal M running 
cost i are qd, and 6d. respectively, ami further, that the national 
area price to producers is lod. per gallon ; 


Creamery A Mils milk 3,000 gallons, butter 7,000. 

Creamery B „ „ 9,000 „ „ 1,000, 

Atiml Burnings Naheml Producers' 8mm ot 
ten Running Cm$i. Pm, Lmy, 

I £ £ 

3S» 4*® T 

ISO 134 


A 

II 
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These figures arc adjusted m as to allow for certain 1mm 
and also lo meet the running costs of the district centrals {an 
average of *p6 ore per litre w recorded for the eastern central)* 
and the Producers* Union Provision it made for deductions in 
the cbm of milk below standard and certain modifications may 
also he claimed by creameries with an ,4 abnormal M handling 
cost Such chums, however, involve inspection constituting 
what t» claimed as a " technical M audit of the creameries, Art till 
payments to memtim usually correspond with the national area 

price, though this is not legally enforced as between a creamery 

and its members. 

Where inilk it manufactured and/or sold by the creamery 
itself, only I Sic balance of its accounts through the k«iat 

id the milk central. Where, however, ti writs to other trade 
organisation*, ceKipefutivr or private, payments according to 
liquid or maniif act utttig jincr* are mack to the central, winch, 
however, §ms#n on to the creamery the national average price 
for all milk sold, the fumttmti of the producer-vutailer b that 
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devdopneats up to the present have been interati&g and on the 
whole encouraging. 

During 1932, 638 creameries with an output of 462*6 million 
kgs. of milk were affiliated to the milk centrals, which also handled: 
58*7 minion kgs, from individuals, about half of whom were not 
members of the centrals, A certain number of creameries in 
the fjord districts which have since come in, were this year out- 
side the organisation. Of the milk from creameries, about 35 
per cent, was sold liquid, about 41 per cent, made into butter, 
19 per cent, into cheese and 4 per cent, condensed. The pro- 
duction of liquid milk, butter and cheese has increased about 
5* per cent, although the output o! cheese has teen controlled. 
There has been a fall in imports and an increase in the consump- 
tion of liquid milk. Prices have been somewhat below those of 
1931 but are still estimated as being 4 ore per litre (about 2-f per 
gallon) a'bove the world price, and it is claimed that they are as 
much ns 30 per cent, above the level they would have reached 
without organisation, The average handling costs for all. pur- 
poses have worked out at 6-4 ore per litre, the butter price has 
been 1© fire and the liquid price 21*5 ore per litre. The fluctua- 
tions due to varying import and export have teen largely avoided. 
The cheese price has teen somewhat below the liquid price. At 
first some protests were made by consumers, but wages are high, 
although there is a good deal of short time, the dairy produce 
index is still below the general cost-of-living index and the eon- 
Burners' co-operative societies have worked well with the scheme. 
Skint milk has been well utilised for pig rearing and the manu- 
facture of whey cheese. The centrals have undertaken the 
supply of requirements and have inspected and controlled dairy 
machinery. Organisation has been approved by farmers, 

The clanger which remains is that of a continued increase in 
product ion following upon stability tit the dairying industry and 
the unprofitable nature of other lines of farming, Certain checks 
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may come into operation. An individual production quota is 
unlikely to be imposed rxcept in the* last resort, But however 
cair fully the Norwegian prices are insulated, the influence of 
world pure ran hardly fad to make itself felt even if only in a 
delayed and modified form. Perhaps, however. Use mmt hopeful 
check on over-production is the organisation of other branch® 
of agriculture so that they may be placed on a basis of at feast 
equal efficiency and stability. 

Pig Makkpting 

Pig keeping constitutes the must important branch of meat 
product kin in Norway, and is indeed the only one which is not n 
by -product of Mime cither brunch of apiculture, though it is to 
some extent Ii«kctcl with dairy production and the u m of skim 
milk as well as with potato production and the importation of 
feeding stuff*. Owing to the quarantine regulation*, together 
with a still tariff (37-3 Ore per kg,), little importation of pig men! 
I tm taken place in recent years. Satisfactory opportunities for 
export lire like? limited, though young pip have been sold to 
mine extent in Denmark, and the pig industry i* therefore 
practically self-contained. Ibices are determined hy home 
wppiy slid demand more than by tlir world pfict? level. Safe* 
aw mainly of fresh pork, twit bacon hat hem produced to some 
r strut* especially recently. 

The number of pigs produced fell steeply between 1907 and 
sqifli and haa itnee recovered, though not quite to it# former 
level, ’fhe comparatively small imperii {mainly from t lie if 5 A .) 
have followed tire same curve. Consumption |vr toad per year 
Sum oiMiwqurtitly fallen at id is estimated at is kp 11s against 
tint English t» and the German and American 40, In t«pt| the 
total production was just under 300,000 animal*, In the (P 4 n 
and Beriffen districts consumption exceeded production. In all 
the others, but especially in Rogaknd, there is an ewes* of 
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ITOinction* Eight or nine co-operative slaughterhouses and 
pig meat marketing organisations have existed for some years 
and are well placed geographically. The most important is in 
Oslo, formed in 1911. A number of consumers' societies also 
buy home killed or locally killed pigs on contract. Quality is 
safeguarded by a number of government control stations. Out 
of 205,000 carcases tested in 1927, 186,000 came up to standard. 
There are several municipal slaughterhouses, and Oslo has a 
public meat market. There are also a few large private bacon 
factories keeping their own pigs. 

All the existing co-operative organisations besides private 
persons have sold their excess to local requirements competitively 
on the Oslo market, either through their own representatives or 
through commission agents. About half the total output thus 
found its way to Oslo, about 16 per cent, being sold through the 
Oslo Co-operative Slaughterhouse Association, and the remainder 
through ten commission salesmen working on the Oslo public 
meat market Prices fluctuate considerably during the course 
til the year, though the average is on the whole higher than that 
of the other Scandinavian countries. On the other 'hand, though 
wholesale prices have returned to the 1914 level, retail prices are 
still 50 per cent, above it, a circumstance which retards increased 
consumption. The Oslo Co-operative Slaughterhouse has done 
something to stabilise price levels, but up to 1930 the method of 
sale was characterised by confusion, competition, and unduly 
hurried and speculative selling ; it was also not subject to any 
control, other than to the above-mentioned quality control, 
either m regards inland or foreign sales, and was expensive owing 
to the high charge made to cover risk. 

Early in 1930 two committees were set up, one by the Society 
for the Welfare of Norway and the other by the Farmers 1 Union, 
for the purpose of investigating and recommending on the con- 
ditions of meat marketing. Toward the end of the year a Joint 
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Committee was farmed am! a .scheme was pill forward. Th« 

matter was further taken up by the Marketing Commission., A 
measure of assistance was obtained from the State, tn the form 
of a compulsory levy of 1*50 Kr. on every whole and *75 Kr. on 
every half-pig passing thicmgh public t ontrol stations (mack* law 
in th*’ spnng of to lx* used for the purpose of promoting a 
I letter marketing scheme Further* a loan of 300,000 Kr. it a, 
low rate of interest was obtained in order to enlarge the existing 
Oslo municipal cold store and to build one at Stavanger, tlir port 
of KogahtmJ, the pt inrifxal pig-district for the use of co-operative 
maikctmg AMOCMtions. 

It was seen* however, that ttt order to control tlir key market 
nf Oslo, it mm necessary to enrol all pig ptodutet* m member* 
of a national organisation, even if they snr not members of 
local < <v opera! i ve shiught et hntisr* ( oiwijtient ly, t hr Norwegian 
Meat tent nit was formed in 1031 and began operations early in 
10, O* with the object of regulating the home maikrt, improving 
<|ttality, standardisation and commercial methods of mile* both 
in the hoiin* market and abroad, by centra limit ion mtoinustng 
ombead charges I lie mitral rrarrved to itsrlf tlir rigid to 
handle other type* of meat at a later date St is registered m a 
nonet y with variable capital and mend #f ship and hunted lia- 
bility. the scheme it financed by tlir pig levy together with 
entrance fm and n loan at a low rate of nutrient, Mrtntim mi* 
divided into two rlaMm, collective members that m, local u». 
opera! i%'e slanghtertmune anti rortaiimm* societies handling jags, 
allot wliw li have readily joined the central anil individual*. not 
mrmWr* of tlir atmvr, who pny as an entrance sub* 1 if if ton %u 
lift- for rvny pig over four months old on thru bums Hite may 
be drduitrd hum tlir jitirr after sla tight rf Mrutlim atr left 
freetotrffecl local sales but are pledged to writ to the centra! os to 
apiitcliwf indicated by d, all pigs destined for tin- Oslo matkrt 
or for export. The penalty for lontuveniion **t tins rule it not 
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to than 50 Kr. per pig, Membership is for five years, after 
which It may be terminated on six months notice. The organisa- 
tion is governed by a general meeting, to which each district 
sends representatives with votes according to the number of 
producers. Direct and indirect members have the same rights. 
Ah sales must pa m through the Oslo Municipal Market, but the 
central may enter Into contract with private firms for the disposal 
of meat, thus spreading the risk. The Oslo Meat Market may 
not accept Norwegian pip from other sources. It was hoped 
to reach ait agreement regarding foreign pigs handled by the 
commission salesmen. Local sfcughterhouses may be allowed 
to *11 or? the Oslo market provided their sales are approved and 
the price tod by the central is observed They may also under- 
take manufacture. Individual, suppliers are urged to become 
members of slaughterhouse societies, and everything is done to 
ensure that these work to capacity, including a policy of dis- 
couraging the sale of weaners to foreign countries. Competition 
between them is of course eliminated. They are also encouraged 
by a system of bonus payments for reputation and quality. The 
price is in fact based on a fixed price at Oslo, from which fixed 
handling costs and commission are deducted, and to which 
tonus may be added. It is calculated that 3 percent, should 
not only cover costs but provide a margin for the support of 
export and fwssibly the payment of bonus. As far as possible 
the flooding of the Oslo market will to avoided, the principal 
need being some attack on the disparity of prices between 
Oslo unci other centres. A higher levy cm Oslo sales has been 
proposed. 

It is recognised that some export will to necessary, but that 
sporadic exports can never compete with countries like Denmark. 
It can only result in a drop in prices which will reduce production 
to flit* requirements of the home market or below, with the 
resultant invitation to imports. It is therefore considered per- 
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niisstblc f o subsidise export for a few years, The grant of 300,000 
Kr f**r the mmumtum of export fdaughtei houses with bacon 
man uf ;u tore ami cold stotage facilities has already been inferred 
to. a* has the levy.fxirt of which is earmarked for the promotion 
of expert, Propaganda advert lament and ampler statistics are 
all needed and ran now be supplied. It is not proposed that 
export should tie centralised hut that local slaughterhouses 
should expert where possible and should also accept supplies for 
export ronsigned to them on a contract basis by the meat central 
which accept* the rl%k in the cane of its own surpluses. This 
applies especially to the Oslo and Stavangar centra width 
have an agreed y. An enhanced price for factory killed 
pip it limit her method of improving exjwt quality and repu* 
tat ion The whole |*»IU'y ami finance of the export slaughter- 
house* m however supervised and controlled by the meat 
central. Salting and other types of processing haw? alio born' 
diactiasrd. 

It wits agreed that the new C entral must control at leant Ho 
per cent, of the pig meat produced Propaganda committees 
were set up in each school district. In a few montlia H0.000 
fwxlucrr* or atmut 90 per cent, of the total had timi organised. 

The nti tn lief ha! since risen to 90,000 and inclinles prartically 

ill pig producers, large and small Severe opposition was 
encountered from the middlemen on the Oslo market and the 

promoters of reorganisation had to face a press campaign and 

11 good ileal of jmltslml ojYpusttifcm. This, huwrver, appears if) 
l»w been overcome. Tlir principal clanger lematuing \% that 
of nvrf and it is possible that legal means may be 
found to regulate and r wince produt turn, die first lunita- 
tlorm being made in the ruse of private foicon for, four* prndtiv* 
ing pigs wilier ** factory conditions " on imported feeding 
stuff* and without relation to the itnlk und potato imlust rim. 
Production of tills type will probably also Ire citecked to mmr 
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mtmt by the quality test to he administered by the Meat 
Council. 


Eggs 

The reorganisation of egg marketing presents rather more 
difficult problems thm those of dairy produce or pigs. The 
poultry industry of Norway is not highly developed from a tech- 
nical point of view. Nearly all farms keep a few hens. Many sell 
egp» at least in glut periods. Few keep poultry on a large scale 
or take special paing to keep up winter production. The total 
production of the country is estimated at 16,000 tons, of which 
if 5°0 &m exported. This export of under 10 per cent, is, how- 
ever. sufficient to decide the price which, not Mug artificially 
sustained, as in the case of other commodities, has fallen to the 
world level There are between 400 and 500 local egg circles or 
collecting stations linked up in district centrals, most of them 
dating from about ten years ago. They do not, however, include 
more than about 15 per cent, to 20 per cant, of the producers, 
and there are considerable difficulties in the way of increasing 
membership. 

The position has ten considered by the Department of 
Agriculture and also by the Marketing Commission, whose terms 
of reference have been extended to include eggs. It has been 
decided that standardisation of quality and packing must 
accompany attempts to improve the commercial process of 
marketing, Proposals are being considered for the reorganisa- 
tion of the eight existing centrals, for a levy on producers, powers 
to enforce which have already been obtained, and for a member- 
ship campaign. A national organisation exists but will probably 
have to play a more active role. Work is slow, since by no means 
all the existing centrals are in agreement with the program, the 
danger of over-production being the principal objection urged 
against it. 
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C* It F OI T AND THE SUPPLY OF REQUIREMENTS 
Mortgage credit m available through two State guaranteed 
m*i if litmus, the Norwegian Mortgage Hank and the Norwegian 
State Bank for Smallholdings and Dwellings. There m also a 
C‘i M>per alive Mortgage I kink, the Norwegian Credit AMociiilton 
tor Agriculture and For entry. 

The demand for *horl- and metliumdermri edit » tuuuillymct 
by utving* bank*, of which there m usually out* m mcli pariah. 
They make nomr mortgage loans, Init numt fm|ue fitly leml cm 
jienwiml Msurtty, usually for five yean with the option of a |m«*| « 
jmriement on every second tmulmcnt, actually extruding n hmt 
up In ten yean, Loan* are a 1 m« made on cimh credit term* 
Tftrtr living* kinks are part rally rm operative hint tf tit twii 
and fin ilit* air either paid out m interest on membcrti* *Jtarr% or 
w%rd for < oiler five purpnar* The batiks are not Stair Mippirted 
Inti liinr method of opration* b subject to State control They 
number hjj with total drptatK not all, however, from fat mm, 
»f '2,403,43 V** 1 fir (akittf 

In addition, fat ftim obtain ronsutriahle trading rrecht, 
twttally Inf dioit |mnod*, thtoiigh the iwakrtirs for the wtpftly of 
rc*pritrfnrnt» Ihnw have ken dmmUd in a prrvtoti* IWr 
iikmk I Irrr it I* only iirremrv to i trail that t here air tux < nit i »1$ 
lot tin* purptwe with *1.174 bran* hen, 110,000 mnnWrs and it 
turnover of about «§§ nullum pound* 

I life ( on Hi MEW*’ t o OPERA mi; Mmi hkni 
I lie t'onintmrfV co ojirf alive movement m vny tkwrlv linked 
with agimilititr and inral life I he majont ) *4 tt* tnrudirr* 
are either farmer ?*, MnallhuUterft or farm wotkm I hr larger 
far flirts ale alwo mefidiettt i*f * teamritr**, baton fat tor res, etc, 
but Miniiilinlilrfs, r*pr< tally th««r who ale wage w«akm, uMtatly 
deal wish the couMitnet** movrmrnt entirely I hr * omitfiipiV 
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societies have, in order to meet this need, established special 
purchasing centres for eggs, butter, safer cheese, meat, etc. 
Such produce is sold locally as far as 'possible and the balance 

passes to the urban consumers* societies or to the agricultural 

centrals. The quality, however, is frequently indifferent, and 
regular egg grading would greatly help the societies. 

As previously mentioned, the savings banks do not meet aU 
the demands for short-term credit, especially from the smaller 
farmers. The consumers* movement allows a considerable degree 
of credit business, the usual terms being thirty days with a dis- 
count on earlier and interest on later payment. The credit out- 
standing for the whole movement (with a turnover of 105 million 
fCr„ or £5,250,000} is between two and three weeks, hut in purely 
rural districts it is considerably higher. Some societies, how- 
ever, maintain strict cash, and, dairy districts are fairly good 
payers. Small societies are the worst offenders, suggesting that 
management as well as agricultural conditions has a good deal 
to say in the matter. Barter or payment in kind on both sides 
is frequent and unavoidable. 

Relations between the consumers and agricultural co-operative 
movements have always been good. For the past five or she years 
a joint commission has existed which discusses new legislation, 
taxation proposal!, etc. It is interesting to note that the con- 
sumers* societies anticipated the assistance of the Farmers' 
Party in defeating 1 a proposal to tax consumers' co-operation 
alone, Their efforts, however, were unavailing. 

At the two-yearly Congress of consumers* societies held in 
June, 1933, special proposals were put forward for harmonious 
working with the agricultural movement. The consumers' 
societies agreed to sell all possible produce through the farmers* 
organisations and to dispose of the remainder through the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. On the other hand, the societies 
ask that the quality may be raised and standardised packing, 
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Hr , adopted An interesting proposal relates to the marketing 
nf mliiilj has never hitherto Iwn rn-opcfattvrly handled 
At tlm tune vdmii the Farmers’ Patty had formed a Government 
si was proposed that Norwegian woollen mills should lie obliged 
tu pun base a < | not a of homegrown wool, but tins was never 
t allied mtorffn t 1 he farmers' organisations arc now attempting 
toMamUmhiir the wool prodme and the roniiutnm* organisations 
are represented on the liocly concerned, ft » fm flier proponed 
that the consumer*' movement should set up caller ting »tntt«tii 
in coot set lion with t heir stairs, at wlm h weol will lx* graded at id 
ftafkrd and further woollen mills and factories, rsfsct tally for 
fine tmimihu turr of under* lot lung, at whu h the finest grades «*f 
wool will lie lewd 

t om | rstoKH 

I hr Norwegian system < leftmost rate* vr»y dearly wliat ran 
he dour to stabilise agrwulturr m a lommunity whrir all ttw 
f«ior» tan !«* hi ought timlrr control, On thr fcnimlation of a 
KtUtifvd national m mmmy, a %r!bdi*rtplmrd Agricultural tnduntry 
hail tort with a i tovrriitnmt ready to apply the rwntifcr* nf 
tattffs, Male punhaftr, utilnuly, and that touch of legal »ttflrnmg 
%% fin h convert* a voluntary co»oprr*»tivc movement into an 
instillment of puhlu fonttol btich result* ate not <>bum*ri4r, 
fwrhaf* mil di%mdiS*% m every country Hut thr Norwegian 
nlwriur ttftrlf is nritbrf original tint a |fc*tmre*i It » the product 
o! study, oWfvatmft and adaptation and iti thmmiin and 
result * provide in turn material lot »t udy by flow who utr facing 
flie j*fy|iirf!i% of agnruifur&i marketing m other rouninm. 


DENMARK 

fill §fttsr»! »y»frfti of cooperative or gam**! ion in Denmark i® 
|*t»tahty tint t**i known in thr world . many ru'ellrin 1wx»lu 
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have been written on it both by natives and by the delighted 
foreigner. The fundamentals are familiar and require no repeti- 
tion. They are known not only to the co-operative student 
but also to the general public, with whom co-operation and 
Denmark have become ideas associated with an almost irritating 
intimacy. 

This very familiarity, however, has meant that certain 
questions have been asked by critics, both friendly and hostile, 
concerning the Danish movement, and asked the more because, 
in the minds of most of the querists, Denmark represents the 
typical co-operative form, A question which has been put with 
§©ra® insistence is, How are the Danish farmer and the Danish 
co-operative movement financed ? Has not extensive State aid 
been forthcoming or, failing that, is not the co-operative move- 
ment completely in the hands of private banks whose position 
reduce® democratic control to a form ? A question more often 
heard within the " movement ” than from outside economists, 
though it should be of interest to ah concerned with the economic 
structure of a community, deals with the relations between the 
agricultural and consumers' movements of Denmark. Thirdly, 
it has of late been frequently asked how the Danish co-operative 
movement has stood the strain of the present world crisis in 
agricultural prices, whether it can claim to have provided a 
solution for such a crisis or, more modestly, whether it has had 
to alter its system to meet the conditions of the last few years 
and, more particularly, the British tariffs and quotas. All these 
questions are to some extent involved with one another and 
cannot be answered separately. 

The Position of the Farmer 

Danish agriculture has for many years been based and based 
securely on two things-- a prosperous industrial population in 
Great Britain and to a lesser extent in Germany and free access 
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(relatively free in the fa.se of Germany) to both these markets. 
The homo market is unimportant. The presence of markets In 
wlmh prices were* fm many yearn high nt her owing to prr*|>frity 
or, < hiring flir war years, to scarcity, has lei I to a costly and 
highly capitalised prndm tioti. This was reached by two roads. 
In t fir first place returns were high enough to make worth white 
any rxfwmdittire whuli would inn ease the out put of the limited 
Danish acreage and the relatively unfavourable Danish toil and 
iiutiafr, The result was the much admired technical develop- 
1 1 tent of the lust fifty yrare-« 4 cJentiftc breeding and feeding, tt«e 
of artibml fertiliser* and tmfiorted feeding stuff#, introduction 
of machinery ami general excrllcwe of fa rtf i buildings and 
appliance*. Mud* of tin* was carried out on borrowed capital, 
n perfectly | nut ifia tile development once the roiitimtance of 
industrial priwperity and frrr trade is assumed. In the second 
place, farming was a profitable 0 |ientng and uititequrntly attrac- 
tive lo meet the demand for holdings, large estates were 
broken up, especially in the period after the war, somrtmie* 
privately, sometime* by government. On the part of the Mate 
there has hern for many year* a drltlieratr social polity aiming 
at the multiplication of | rasa tit holdings. All such new holding* 
were purchased and equipped on mortgage credit, Sometime* 
fills took tin* form of an instalment payment to the State, mure 
frequently t fir land was pufvJiaiwd through private Mortgage 
t’mtlt Institutions which, though not to operative, have to 
some degree n mtaftml diaracter. In addition to the urainm of 
new hot* tings, many farms riuingrd hands, rspr* tally about i<jjo 
R etiring farmers m Dettmaik usually Iran* let tfi** farm to thrir 
>wir.i in return for 11 money payment or. fading sons, they may 
lie sold to any purchaser, In must of thru * «*r* a mortgage has 
been involved, always from a private institution Ii may be 
noted thit co-operative credit sonnies in the German «t?%r 
scarcely exist in Denmark, then pteu* king taken li> 1 m al 
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savings banks, not purely agricultural in character and occupied 
rather more with deposits than loans. 

Danish agriculture has been caught by the agricultural crisis 
in its cruellest form. Entirely dependent upon the world market, 
the Danish farmer has to face an unprecedented fall in price 
coupled with partial, or nearly complete, exclusion from the 
markets for which he has built up his industry and on which he 
has depended for nearly two generations. No alternatives either 
at home or abroad present themselves. At the same time his 
working costs are very high and are coupled with a heavy burden 
of mortgage charges and a fairly high level of taxation. Under 
thf circumstances it is not surprising to learn that the payment 
of interest, loan instalments and taxes have all slowed down and 
that, on a rough estimate, 20 per cent, of the farms are actually 
insolvent and would be sold up if there were any prospects of 
finding a purchaser. 

Steps have been taken to meet this position partly by the 
farmers individually and partly by the State. The delay in 
paying taxes and other charges is, of course, itself a method of 
shifting the burden, a tendency which is also shown by the 
increase in the average credit outstanding in societies selling 
agricultural feeding stuffs, an increase of from one to three weeks. 
A more reputable expedient is the attempt to cut down other 
costs of production. This has taken the form of economy in 
imported foodstuffs. Tillage is increasing and there has been a 
sharp decline in milk output— perhaps 10 per cent .—due possibly 
to some extent to the reduction in the number of cows, certainly 
to a reduction in feeding. Further, fewer young animals, both 
calves and pigs, are being reared. The use of savings is also, of 
course, playing a part in making possible the continuance of 
agriculture and rural life. 

The State has intervened to reduce taxation, to suspend for 
two years all payments due to credit institutions, a State guarantee 

N 
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bring given for ultimate payment .and to reduce the rate of intercafe, 
for suets loans from 4 and 5 per cent . to j| per cent In animating 
the benefit of the last two provisions it must tut hmm in mind 
that the principal invest on in the credit institutions arc the loal 
savings banks, which in torn are based on farmen' deposits* 
None of these measures art calculated to offer a final solution, 
but before the future of lUneh agriculture can he 
it is necessary to turn to the ctMiperatsve movement, 

Tiik Position op nm CVomhativi Society 
Ifenish co-operative societies, with the exception of 1 km 1 
nr butt consumm* societies, are organised on a boob of unlimited : 
liability, The creameries at their for mat ton did not requite even ' 
a nominal subscription from tltetr numbers Fortified liy thrift 
unlimited liability, they were able to obtain all the neremwiy 
rapttal *»n loan from private banks Gradually this loan wtjr 
I arid off cmt of profits If any rnrifiber retired while u loan was'; 
Mill outstanding, be was required to pay in equitable share into 
lire common funds. After the loan is completely repaid* ntw; 
memtim are charged an entrance fee, There m no State nM 
and at no time doe* the bank exercise any control over the imMf 
which lias obtained the loan. Hiis is also the turn tit tem 
factirrirs and egg«markrttng organisations 

S«jcjrtlr* for the supply of agrtrultuial rrqiniriiteitf* ars 
organised separately for ear'll « #*mmodi!y (feeding stuffs, fevtlUsen^ 
seed*. rSr f and are on a fcmkral basis. In b*al wairtle*. s liability 
is unlimited. In the tent fib it consist 1 of » guarantee of (as i 
role) 4 Kf per row trading rredit* air obtained by mean* of 
«i overdraft, usually on a private hank, in those cases wlarre tit 
society** Imtnlities are not covered by us own arc umufatcd 
reserves. Ft name lias been simplified by the maintenance 4 
prompt payment Even at thr ) retro! time m avr rmgr *>| thru* 
weeks* credit is recorded by atmtral institution for feeding stuffs* 
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A Co-operative Bank with a membership of societies, both 
agricultural and industrial, as well as of individuals, principally 
farmers, was founded in 1914, failed in 1924 and was reorganised 
in 1926. It has a capital of 4 million Kr. which it is hoped to 
increase to at least 10 million. Its principal shareholders are 
the Consumers’ Wholesale Society, several large bacon factories 
and other large trading organisations, and the capital is derived 
from co-operative reserves and individual savings. It does not 
receive the deposits of trade unions (as in England) as these are 
placed with a special workers' bank. The Co-operative Bank 
exists to promote co-operative trade and already undertakes 
considerable business. The large agricultural exporting and 
importing societies do not make sole use of it, partly because 
they regard its resources as too limited and more because it has 
no foreign connections. This latter defect it is proposed shortly 
to remedy. 

The three main products of Danish agriculture are butter, 
bacon and eggs. All three have been affected not only by the 
fall in prices but also by the prohibitive German tariffs and the 
British tariffs and quotas which, though milder in themselves, 
affect a larger volume of produce. The first stage was opened in 
February, 1932, with the imposition of an ad valorem duty of 
10 per cent, on all Danish exports to England, with the exception 
of bacon and ham. This was followed in November of the same 
year by a temporary bacon quota arising out of the Ottawa agree- 
ment and reducing Danish imports considerably below the figure 
of recent years. In April, 1933, the Trade agreement between 
Denmark and Great Britain was signed, though its provisions 
did not replace the arrangements temporarily in force until some 
months later, The agreement is for three years, It provides 
that there shall be no duty on bacon or ham but that the 10 per 
cent, duty on butter and eggs shall be continued. The quota for 
bacon and hams shall be not less than 62 per cent, of the total 
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permitted foreign imports, a figure which was expected to be not 
much below that of the last two or three years. The total imports 
of butter were fixed at 2*3 million cwt.* rather Mow recent 
imports, and those of eggs at 2*3 million gt. hundreds or 38 per 
cent, of the total. 

The first commodity to be reorganised on the Danish aide lias 
been bacon. The industry is almost entirely dependent on the 
British market, in former years not more than about 7 pr emit, 
of co-operatively slaughtered pigs being coneumed at home, 
Two central organisations of bacon factories had existed for 
some time— the Danish Bacon Company, an association of 15 
co-operative factories selling on the London market , tad the 
Union of Danish Co-operative Bacon Factories, a more compre- 
hensive body which, however, has not been engaged in trading 
but in the purchase of factory requirements, insttmnm ftfii 
consultative services. It was to this body that the went inn 
of a scheme for the rationing and ultimately the reduction of 
production' 1 was by law entrusted, 

From November, 193 2, it was laid down that ail bacon for 
export to England must be sold through the Union, which thus 
became the agent of 62 co-operative and 23 private factories, the 
latter including those owned by the C.W.S., which from the 
Danish point of view rank as private, AH these surrendered 
their own connections, though everything was naturally clone 
to leave the customary channels of trade as undisturbed as 
possible. Sales on the home market were in no ease affected ; 
these, in fact, are quite unorganised and frequently competitive. 
The Union purchases bacon at a fixed price, fixed weekly, sell* 
the full quota week by week to England and disposes of the 
remainder, frequently at a loss, to other countries. 

Such a scheme would be financially unworkable without two 
further provisions— price equalisation and limit at ion of pro- 
duction. The first is achieved by a levy of 2 Kr. on every jug 
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slaughtered, which is used to make the price of all exported pigs 
up to the English level Reduction of output was applied first 
to the factories, the quota being allocated weekly amongst them* 
The allocation was based on statements of the week’s killing, 
together with the stocks held at the factory. In the case of 
individual factories cuts were severe, sometimes amounting 
to as much as 50 per cent. By this means production has 
been considerably reduced and in the first three months of 
1933 was little more than three-quarters of the total for the 
same period in 1932. At the same time, the contention that 
a limited and saleable output of high quality pigs is prefer- 
able to a large production which has to be forced on the 
market, was amply justified by a rise in prices of nearly 50 per 
cent, 

Regulation of factory output was not, however, sufficient if 
the individual producer was to be left unfettered and, conse- 
quently, in April, 1933, a new regulation was introduced for the 
limitation of pig production on the farm, Danish pig producers 
number about 220,000, aU of whom were required to fill in a form 
giving full particulars of their business. A permitted output of 
pigs was then worked out for each, the figure being based on 
eighteen separate factors, including last year’s production, value 
and area of farm, number of cows kept {4 pigs to 1 cow is con- 
sidered a suitable ratio), skim milk available, etc. A provisional 
reduction based on rough calculations was enforced in the spring 
to check the rush of pig production. The scheme when fully 
worked out was expected to provide for a total reduction of 
about 20 per cent,, which might amount to as much as 50 per 
cent, in the case of individual farms. It was to be carried out 
as from July, 1933, the method adopted being the issue of tickets 
for every authorised pig, without which none would be accepted 
at full price by the factories, Fanners are not prohibited from 
producing larger numbers of pigs, but these will only be accepted 
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at ball price, probably for local sate. It k hoped to couple 
improved quality with the decrease in quantity. 

Limitation of output is naturally unpopular, though it will 
no doubt be loyally carried out. Hie compulsory t^ntralisatUm 
of exports to England is also cordially disliked by the factorial 
concerned, and for all Its apparent co-operative advantage* it I* 
thought that it would hardly survive a relaxation of the con* 
ditions which have made it necessary, 

No definite step has yet been taken to regulate the output 
of the Danish dairy industry, but the difficulties of the position 
are rapidly increasing. Not more than 7 per cent, of the total 
output has been consumed at home, and though a light increase 
has taken place at the expense of margarine and further pragr* 
may be made in this direction, possibly through legislation, to 

enforce the use of a proportion of Danish butter in margarine, 

the fact remains that the industry k almost entirely dependent 

on a contracting export market; An is we i blown, it is organised 
in some 1,500 creameries on whom it is hoped that tome regula- 

tion of output may be enforced without recourse to the State, 
and that this may in turn react automatically on the output of 

the individual farmer, A possible danger ww Id appear to be 
the flooding of the liquid milk market where creameries already 
compete with one another for the urban trade. 

Poultry keeping is not a specialised industry in Denmark, 
but most farmers keep hem. About a quarter are orpniied in 
co-operative circles and there is a central marketing organisation 
which fixes prices and, apart from limited tatet to Copenhagen 
merchants, exports all eggs which con* into its hands. Unlit 
recently about 60 per cent, wont to England and a considerable 
quantity to Germany. In recent months the German market 
has been almost cut off by heavy duties and the English hm 
weakened owing to the fall in purchasing pwwr* New market* 
have been sought in other countries. 
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Cooperation and the Future Agricultural System 

As might have been expected, the Danish co-operative has 
proved itself equal to dealing with the mechanical problems of the 
crisis. The regulation of the output of bacon has been handled 
with remarkable swiftness and, it would appear, success. The 
dairy industry has resources for a similar action, and even without 
it has maintained the level of prices on the English market at 
what is under the circumstances a very creditable level. With 
regard to the societies themselves, their position is universally 
sound and there is even reported a healthy increase in co-operative 
undertakings, especially consumers’ societies, a point to which 
a return will be made later on. The survival undamaged of the 
co-operative societies may be attributed not a little to the com- 
bined strength and elasticity of their financial position, to the fact 
that they have no share capital and are cheaply financed by 
reserves together with bank overdraft, which can decline with 
the decline in trade. Something also must be said for the inter- 
locking of co-operative business which allows, for instance, the 
local requirements society which has difficulty in collecting a 
debt, to apply to the creamery of whom the defaulter is a member, 
and to claim payment from the milk money due to him. 

There are limits, however, beyond which the soundness of 
the co-operative movement cannot assure the prosperity of the 
farmer. Run as the Danish movement is run, co-operative bodies 
exist essentially on a basis of commission for services, and pro- 
vided value of business passing through their hands does not 
fall so rapidly that they cannot adjust their running costs to the 
new conditions, high or low prices and large or small output 
should be relatively indifferent to them. At least it is not beyond 
the power of good organisation to arrive at such adaptability. 
Such a conclusion, however, is of little comfort to the farmer on 
whom ultimately falls the full burden of lowered prices and 
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reduced output* It Is not the survival of the Danish co-operatitf 
movement but of the Banish fanner or* mmt accurately, of 
Danish dairyman-cum-pig-keeper, that is at flake. 

This turns upon three factors : the level of world prices* the 
costs of production* the discovery of outlets ©flier than the British 
markets. The first is incomparably the mmt important, kit It 
may be better first to see how much can be hoped from the other 
two. 

Something has already been done to reduce fixed charges 
on agriculture* but the cessation of loan payments can hardy 
be more then temporary, and as has been indicated, all these 
measures are liable to unexpected reactions, either more or km 
direct, through fanner investors in credit institutions or, mm 
deviously, through the impaired consuming power of some section 
of the Danish population. The replacement of Imputed feeding 
stuffs by tillage would seem an undoubted economy* Hot mm 
than one-third of the Danish farmers are members of require* 
meats societies and possibly something more might be (torn in 
this direction. Consumers* .societies also might be more numerous 
and better patronised among the rural community. An actual 
increase in societies, membership and purchases is reported 
though here the problem of credit has ten condderabk and it 
has not been posable to come to any arrangement with the 
creameries such as has smoothed the path of the requirements 
society collecting debts. In spite, however, of the developments 
indicated, it is still held by competent authorities In Denmark 
that the co-operative organisation of out country, however well 
developed, is incapable of bringing down the pic® level of com 
sumaMe goods— the combined living and producing ooata— to a 
level which would make profitable the production of agricultural 
commodities at the new level of agricultural prim 

Giw such a state of affairs the search for outlets alternative 
to the English market does not appear v«y hopeful In moat 
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markets the price is definitely below the English level, they are 
useful only as an alternative to a complete cessation of production 
in excess of English demands, and as far as pig meat in the 
European markets is concerned they are definitely subsidised 
from the English price. The Danish home market is in a slightly 
different category. Although not free from foreign competition 
it is more at the disposal of the home producer than any other. 
It has a price level which, taking transport into account, is 
relatively high compared with other, non-British markets. It 
is to a fair extent co-operatively organised and by societies which 
are in friendly touch with the agricultural producers" movement. 
The diet of the Danish people may be capable of certain modifica- 
tions to the advantage of the home producer. The rumour that 
the Danish dairy fanner feeds his household on margarine has 
been long current in England and has been treated, rather un- 
deservedly, as a kind of skeleton in the co-operative cupboard. 

Certain developments are in fact taking place on the lines 
indicated. As described in the Year Book of Agricultural Co- 
operation XQ33 an Emergency Co-operative Congress was called 
in 1932 and laid down certain lines of joint work between pro- 
ducers and consumer organisations. The possibilities, however, 
are limited. The Danish consumers’ movement is largely rural 
in character and has little outlet for milk or other agricultural 
products. Something has been done in replacing margarine with 
home-produced butter and dairy reports couple increased home 
production with falling exports. A small proportion of eggs are 
also bought and the home consumption of Danish pig meat has 
increased to about 20 per cent, of the reduced total, though it 
is not <ert.un how far this is through co-operative consumers' 
societies, A proposal has been put forward for the opening, 
by the consumers' movement, of special stores for the salt 1 of 
agricultural pi educe, a projiosal which indicates the exclusively 
11 grocery >f character of most existing societies. All such trade, 
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however, has well recognised limits and at few! it the present 
period of low consuming power it tw likely that these limits 
have ten nearly reached. 

Hie conclusion would appear to be that though co-operative 
organisation is doing all that lies wit hin its power mi may stiQ 
make available certain palliative adjustments of Danish economy ; 
the future of Danish fanning, as we know It* depends m the 
possibility of restoring world prices to something approaching 
their former level. Failing this, Danish farming, In the ofrinkm 
of good authorities, may survive in its present form for j»Mp 
another two years. After that a complete change, technical^ 
commercial and probably also fiscal, m almost inevitable. 
Already a new radical farmers’ party has ten formed, which 
demands the suspension of all payments by fanners, together 
with a system of high protection. Market gardening am! inten- 
sive farming are on the lips of economists. Reliance on inter- 
nationalism and free trade, more especially the free trade and 
internationalism of Great Britain, has failed. Failing the more 
or less jesting proposal of inclusion in the British Empire, heard 
in Denmark, or, as we might more courteously put it, a Return 
to Canute, Denmark may yet see a reversion to subsistence 
farming, coupled with the intensive cultivation of a highly 
protected home market and a national economy approximating 
to that of the other Scandinavian countries. Such a change 
would, from the point of view of world economy and world food 
supplies, seem to be an occasion for regret It would involve 
the scrapping of much plant, capital, acquired knowledge and 
experience, but if it has to coma it cannot be doubted that the 
Danish co-operative movement which has already led one national 
economic revolution will be capable of carrying through another 
with the maximum of efficiency and the minimum of km 
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BY 

Louis Tardy 

France is essentially a country of small and medium-sized 
holdings, and the development of co-operation has shown itself 
to be even more indispensable there than in other countries, since 
it js by the application of the principles of social solidarity and 
by grouping themselves in mutual and co-operative institutions, 
that small and medium agriculturists can make good the 
inferiority of their position and benefit by the advantages which 
are the prerogative of large-scale undertakings. 

Co-operative and mutual agricultural institutions may be 
classified in four main categories : Mutual agricultural credit 
banks; co-operatives for production and processing; mutual 
agricultural insurance societies ; co-operatives for joint sale and 
purchase. 


Mutual, Agricultural Credit Banks 

The organisation of agricultural credit in France is of three 
orders : local banks, whose sphere is generally that of a com- 
mune ; regional banks, which unite the local banks of a depart- 
ment, and finally, the National Bank, whose activities extend 
throughout the country. 

Hie mutual agricultural credit banks put at the disposal of 
their members in the form of loans at moderate interest, the 
capital which they require for the acquisition and development 
of their holding. The members of agricultural credit banks 
include not only individual agriculturists, but also agricultural 

i $7 
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associations, and notably, co-operative societies for production, 
processing, storage, purchase and sale. 

On June 30, 1933, there existed 98 regional banks, with 
6,162 local banks, to which were affiliated 540,000 agriculturists. 
To this should be added 550,000 families of agriculturists 
affiliated to agricultural co-operative societies and more than 
a million and a half agriculturists belonging to agricultural 
syndicates, who benefit indirectly from the agricultural credit 
provided. 

The Law of August 5, 1920, which governs mutual credit 
and agricultural co-operation, allows the agricultural credit banks 
to make loans to their members on short term, medium term 
and long term, both of an individual and collective character. 
Short-term loans are intended to facilitate the payment of current 
working expenses such as those required for the purchase of 
manures, seeds, implements, etc. The total of such loans out- 
standing on June 30, 1933, was 1,074 million francs. 

Medium-term loans are specially intended to allow for the 
purchase of live- and dead-stock and are granted for a period not 
exceeding ten years. On June 30, 1933, the medium-term loans 
outstanding amounted to 1,009 million francs. 

Individual long-term loans are intended to facilitate the 
acquisition, improvement, alteration or reconstruction of small 
rural holdings. They must not exceed 60,000 francs and are 
repayable in not more than twenty-five years. On June 30, 1933, 
the total long-term individual loans outstanding amounted to 
1,066 millions, of which 316 were granted to ex-servicemen and 
civilian victims of the War. 

Collective long-term loans are intended to allow co-operative 
societies formed by agriculturists to carry out the construction 
of buildings and the installation of plant which they require 
and which call for the utilisation, and consequently the tying 
up for a long period, of considerable sums. More than 3,600 
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co-operative agricultural societies have obtained loans of this 
type, the total for which exceeded 343 million francs on June 30, 
1933 * 

On June 30, 1933, the total loans made by agricultural credit 
banks receiving advances from the State, amounted to 10,770 
millions. Repayments exceeded 7,276 millions, and loans out- 
standing at that date amounted to about 3,494 million francs. 

The National Agricultural Credit Bank, the formation of 
which dates from the Law of August 5, 1920, is the central organi- 
sation for agricultural credit . It is a public institution possessing 
administrative and financial autonomy, which employing banking 
methods, can rapidly put at the disposal of the regional banks 
such advances as are necessary for their work. It is entrusted 
with the allocation of agricultural credit, the co-ordination of 
the activities of regional and local hanks, and in a general way 
with supervising the application of all legislation relating to 
mutual credit and agricultural co-operation. 

Agricultural credit institutions afford a very valuable assist- 
ance to the agriculturist, notably in providing him with the funds 
which he may temporarily lack, owing to a difficulty in disposing 
of his produce. In the last few years in particular, they have 
assured the financing of the grain harvest, making it possible fox 
producers to undertake storage and orderly sale. 

Co-operation for Production\nd Processing 

Agricultural productive co-operation is represented in France 
principally by societies for the joint processing of agricultural 
produce which are often at the same time marketing societies ; 
and by groups for the joint use of agricultural machinery, 
particularly for threshing. 

Such societies allow the agriculturist to carry out under the 
best conditions, and at low cost, the processing of their produce, 
thereby considerably increasing its value. The resulting article 
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is more uniform, of superior quality and, consequently, more 
saleable Finally, only co-operative groups are able to make 
profitable use of the by-products. At the present moment their 
number exceeds 5,600. 

Co-operative wine cellars of er great advantages to small and 
medium wine growers, whom they release from the very heavy 
burden of purchasing and maintaining costly wine-making plant. 
Further, thanks to their perfected apparatus, they obtain wines 
of uniform character and of a quality which suits the taste of 
consumers, while they are able to provide for their storage under 
the best conditions. The important part played by co-operative 
wine cellars is witnessed by their storage capacity, which 
amounted to nearly 5J million hectolitres at the end of 1932. 

The co-operative wine cellars have formed several unions and 
national and regional federations to study and defend the 
economic interests of their members, and to seek for new markets, 
Among the regional unions especially worth mentioning in the 
South, is the Federation of Co-operative Wine Cellars for the 
Departments of H6rault, Gard, Pyren^es-Orientales, d'Aude, 
Vaucluse, d'Ard&che and Bouches-du-Rhone, as well as the Federa- 
tion of Wine Cellars of C6te d'Or, which includes 15 societies, the 
Federation of Ma9on with 25, the Central Federation, which 
unites the societies of the Departments of Indre-et-Loire, Loir- 
et-Cher et du Loiret. Finally, there has recently been founded 
a General Federation of Co-operative Wine Cellars, with a 
membership of 228 societies, producing 2 million hectolitres of 
wine. 

Co-operative wine distilleries are the natural complement of 
co-operative wine cellars, since they make it possible for wine 
growers to extract the maximum profit possible from wines of 
poor quality and from the residue grapes. The development of 
such societies has been remarkable in certain departments such 
as Loir-et-Cher, where 43 co-operative distilleries have been 
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founded in the last seven years, and in Var, Herault, Pyrenees- 
Orientales, and Rhone. 

Co-operative beetroot factories have been formed in various 
districts, particularly in the North of France, where beetroot 
occupies an important place in the rotation of crops. 

Cheese-making societies of various types form the most 
numerous class of co-operatives for processing and joint 
marketing. They exist principally in the mountainous districts 
of the East, in Jura, and in Savoy. Co-operative dairies and 
cre am eries selling milk liquid, or after its manufacture into 
butter, are, on the other hand, numerous in the western area and 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. It can be estimated that 14 per 
cent, of the total French production of milk is handled and sold 
by these co-operative societies. In certain departments where 
co-operation is well developed, this proportion has been con- 
siderably exceeded. It amounts to 52 per cent, in Vendee, 61 
per cent, in Doubs, 69 per cent, in Indre-et-Loire, 77 per cent, 
m Savoie, 81 per cent, in Haute-Savoie, where 430 cheese societies 
(fruiti&res) produce annually 900,000 kgs. of gruyere and a million 
and a half kgs. of butter, 92 per cent, in Deux-S&vres and Charente- 
Inferieure, and 93 per cent, in Jura. 

Dairy co-operatives are grouped in unions or federations, which 
render them important services. The Federation of Dairy 
Societies and Syndicates the region of Paris includes 30 co- 
operatives with 14,228 Inembers, 26 syndicates with 18,185 
members, and 3 unions or federations with 10,000 members. 
The number of cows owned by all members amounts to 168,461, 
the produce of which, amounting to 338 million litres of milk, is 
almost entirely sold in Paris The Co-operative Dairy Federation 
of Touraine, Maine and Anjou, includes at present 20,831 agri- 
culturists, grouped in 31 dairies, which handled during 1932, 144 
million litres of milk. The Central Association of Co-operative- 
Dairies of Charentes and Poitou grouped a total of 88,416 a K 
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culturists, with 139 dairies and 265,000 cows. In 1932, these 
dairies handled 185 million litres of milk and produced 7-8 million 
kgs. of butter. 

As regards the manufacture of casein, the co-operative Union 
of Casein Factories of Charentes and Poitou, founded m 1912 at 
Surgeres (Charente-Inf erieure) , is a group of 23 dairies which 
produced m 1832, 2,166,000 kgs. of casein with a value of more 
than 5 million francs. The Federation of Co-operative Casein 
Factories of Aunis and Samtonge, formed in 1928 at Taillebourg 
(Charente-Inf erieure) , includes 15 co-operatives, which produced 
in 1932, more than 1*3 million kgs of casein, valued at over 3 
million francs. 

Co-operative societies for the purchase and joint use of 
agricultural machinery have developed principally in districts of 
small-scale farming, where the agriculturists themselves cannot 
purchase costly machinery They do valuable service, especially 
m the threshing of cereals. A National Federation of Threshing 
Societies and Syndicates formed in 1925, now includes 572 groups, 
amongst which are 10 departmental unions and numerous smaller 
groups, principally in the Departments of Eure-et-Loir, Loir-et- 
Cher, Orne, Deux-Sevres, and Vienne. Regional and Depart- 
mental Unions play a very important part in bulking at the 
beginning of each season orders for fuel, oils, lubricants and 
bmder-twine, and thus obtaining competitive prices. Among 
these groups may be specially noted the Union of Syndicates and 
Co-operatives for Threshing, of Puy-de-D6me, which includes 
70 groups, the Union of Threshing Societies for Vienne, willi 125 
co-operatives, and the Federation of Threshing Co-operatives of 
Charente-Inferieure, with 145 societies or syndicates. 

In districts of high farming, there is a perceptible tendency 
for agriculturists to form organisations for the joint use of another 
^important element in cultivation, and m Scme-ct-Oise there have 
suesm formed several co-operatives foi electric cultivation, 
as Ld*. 
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"'or many years past, the agriculturists of certain districts 
organised co-operative mills, usually with the help of 
cultural credit, which have given valuable service to their 
nbers Several have also co-operative bakeries run in con- 
ation with them. At the present moment there are about 
mills and bakeries, principally in the Departments of Gers, 
i, Isere, Aube, Charente, Lot-et-Garonne, and Indre-et-Loire. 
The gram producers have also formed, during the last few 
irs, organisations, either co-operatives or syndicates, with the 
iect of facilitating storage and sale of grams by the construction 
co-operative warehouses or silos. These institutions are very 
*iul for the small agriculturist, who is ill-equipped for storing 
ain under satisfactory conditions They also make it possible, 
jincipally by a system of warrants, to introduce an orderly 
arketmg of the harvest, and to avoid the too frequent sales 
Inch take place during the months following harvest. 

There are also a number of other classes of agricultural co- 
)erative society with the most varied objects, for example, rural 
ectricity societies, oil pressing co-operatives, co-operative scent 
istilleries, sugar factories, distilleries for fruit wmes, co-operatives 
or the collection and marketing of eggs, starch factories, stock- 
ireedmg societies, lime-burnmg societies, co-operatives for the 
>roduction of flax, silk, resin, selected seeds, etc. 

' Mutual Agricultural Insurance Societies 

! 

^Mutual Agricultural Insurance has developed considerably 
l" France during the last few yeais. The number of mutual 
nsurance institutions for the most important agricultural risks, 
ire, accidents, death of livestock, hail, has been placed at more 
han 30,000 Mutual fire insurance societies are the most 
ieveloped, numbering about 11,000, with assured property to 
the value of 36,000 million francs. Next come mutual insurance 
societies against accidents, mostly more recently formed and 
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numbering about 9,000, and mutual insurance societies ag 
the death of livestock, numbering 8,000. As m the cas 
agricultural credit co-operation, mutual insurance includes t 
classes of institution * local societies, regional societies, w 
re-insure the locals, and, finally, two central societies, w , 
unite a certain number of regional institutions and which, 
the latter, are private institutions governed by the LawVj 
July 4, 1900. ^ 

Co-operatives for Purchase and Sale -r 


Agricultural co-operation for joint purchase and sale 
represented by syndicates which are really groups for the sU 
and defence of professional interests, and co-operative societi 
properly so-called, which have been formed more recently th 
the syndicates 

The greater number of the 15,000 agricultural syndicate 
which exist at present, undertake a certain amount of joi « 
purchase, and some of them also act as agents for the sale oft l 
produce of their members, gram, livestock, and, especiall J 
vegetables, fruit and flowers. A few have even been formeB 
specially for this purpose. A few groups have also been foundeS 
m the form of syndicates for the joint use of agricultural 
machinery. Others again have as their object the improvement 
of livestock These stock-breeding syndicates number aboul 
2,400. 1 

Like the co-operative societies, the syndicates have «k< J 
formed unions. These are reckoned at nearly 300. These uni I 
have often formed subsidiary organisations for joint purchase J 
m the form of orthodox co-operative societies. | 

A certain number of co-operative societies, on the other hand I 
have been formed with the sole object of selling the produce o 1 
their members without any preliminary processing, except | 
storage, packing or grading. The greater number of marketing! 
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t ies, however, are also processing societies, such as have 
c described above. 

^ie widespread hardships arising from the fall in the price 
fricultural produce had induced agriculturists to unite more 
,ly than ever during the last few years. Far from having 
ered the development of agricultural mutual and co-operative 
itutions, the agricultural crisis has, on the contrary, stimu- 
id their activities. By making it possible for the agriculturist 
produce under the most economic conditions and to market 
t jjpMft oRt advantageous manner, these institutions are doing a 
ry useful work and deserve to take a leading place amongst 
e bodies which are contributing to a re-establishment of the 
bnomic prosperity of the country 

HE FRENCH COLONIES, PROTECTORATES AND 
MANDATED TERRITORIES 

'he mutual and co-operative institutions which play such an 
ffective part in the progress of agriculture m the Mother Country, 
xe steadily becoming of greater importance in the economic 
levelopment of the French Colonies. They render valuable 
service to the colonists and contribute in large measure to the 
iconomic, social and even technical education of the native 
copulation and, in consequence, to an improvement in the 
conditmns of life of those peoples 

■■ As Si the Mother Country there exist m the French Colonies 
credit co-operatives, or mutual agricultural credit banks, co- 
operative societies for production, processing and sale, co- 
operatives for the insurance of agricultural risks, or mutual 
insurance banks, and co-operatives for joint purchase and supply. 

1 Some of these institutions are for natives alone, but some are 
mixed, including both colonists and natives. The degree of 
development of these institutions varies with the different regions 
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of the French Colonial Empire. North Africa is in this r<c 
the most favoured. e< 

Territories in North Africa 
Algeria ;n 

The organisation of agricultural credit in Algeria does aw ^ 
differ appreciably from that of the Mother Country. There 
28 regional banks, of which 7 are m the Department of Alf** 1 
11 in the Department of Oran, and 10 in the Department 
Constantine, with a total affiliated membership of 321 -l0| e \ 
banks and nearly 33,000 members. The share capital of t^ 
credit banks amounts to about 62 million francs, and th^ 3 
reserves to 56 million. The total number of short-term loa^, 
made by these banks during the year 1932 amounted in vali 
to 82 million francs. ^ , 

The Agricultural Land Bank of Algeria has made possible a )]t i 
extension of credit operations, medium and long term, by tl^ 
regional banks, by placing at their disposal the advances whiqj 
they require for these two forms of credit During the yea^ 
1932, 238 loans, making a total of 13,830,000 francs, have beeiig 
granted from these advances. They have been allocated as- 
follows * 107 long-term loans, amounting to 6,558,000 francs 
45 long-term loans to ex-servicemen and war victims, 2,796,000^ 
francs, and 86 medium-term loans, 4,476,000 francs. Oi 
December 31, 1932, the number of loans outstanding was 874* 
amounting to a total of 39,566,000 francs. 

On the other hand, many mortgage loans are made by thf se 
Land Bank of Algeria and Tunis, with or without the participation 
of the Land Bank of France. ^ 

In order to come to the assistance of agriculturists holding 0 
title to lands for colonisation, whose position has grown difficulty 
owing to the crisis, a bank for consolidation loans was formed on J 
June 4, 1931, m the form of a limited company, authorised to 1 
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\i|ldiie the necessary funds for making loans by borrowing 60 
' n francs under a guarantee of the General Government of 
eriL a (Law of March 31, 1932, Article 10, and Law of December 
lCa ^32, Article 31). 

^YSans granted by this Institution may be up to 150,000 francs, 
e ta ire repayable m a maximum of 15 annual payments. The 
ecw of interest is 2 per cent., and they are secured by a mortgage. 
'^Vder to obtain these loans, the colonist must himself be a 
Sessional agriculturist, and the owner of rural property 
^ ated within the sphere of official colonisation. Their property 
^y have already come within the sphere of Common Law, or 
7? 1 be burdened with colonisation charges. In the last case, 
Vever, assistance from the bank must be limited to properties 
e extent of which as not more than double the area of the 
igmal colonisation holding. An exception, however, is made 
favour of colonists established in centres where it has been 


cognised that new agricultural methods are necessary (for 
sample, the introduction of the pastoral industry). Further, 
nese loans are only available to colonists burdened with 
} 3bts amounting to more than 50 per cent, of their assets, and 
\ose circumstances thus justify exceptional help from the 
e olony. 


Co-operative societies for production, processing, preserving 
C1 nd marketing, continue to develop normally. Their number 
u ^t present exceeds 300 Co-operative gram warehouses, wine 
su dlers and distilleries, and societies for the purchase and use of 
L Machinery, are the most numerous. 

he} « Tabacoops ”, numbering four, are co-operative societies for 


Id 


he storage, drying, grading and sale of tobacco The tabacoop 
)f Bone further undertakes the extraction of nicotine from 


- obacco waste. These four societies handle more than two- 
thirds of the total production of Algeria They have a large 
Majority of native members and exercise a good influence on 
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production, especially through experimental plots, where g 
are selected, and by obtaining for the planters the most l s 
nerative prices t 

There are, further, four co-operative cotton societies 
" cotocoops ”, with 300 members. The most flourishing isv 
of Bone, to which is affiliated all the cotton producers ir 
district. Seven sheep-keeping co-operatives, or " ovicoot* 
have been formed to facilitate sheep farming m the high pla # , 
country, by the installation of drinking tanks and dipping pi, 
for scab. 

The " mecanocoop ” of Kolea may be specially mention 
owing to its novel character. The object of this co-operati 
society is the joint repair of agricultural machinery which 
members, who number 150, have purchased through it. Th; 
it is also a co-operative society for joint purchase. ■ 

Colonisation societies have as their principal object, the suit 
division of large estates Three co-operatives of this type hav 
been formed, thanks to the help of the Regional Agriculture 
Credit Bank, one m the district of Mouzaiaville, and the twi 
others in that of Bone. t 

Amongst miscellaneous societies may be mentioned oil prc<j 
ducing societies, societies for the sale of fruit, and scent distil 
leries. One of the latter, in the Mitidja district, has a member 
ship of 200 geranium growers, and owns a warehouse in whicl 
can be stored 22,000 kgs. of perfume. 

There is also a society for seed potatoes at Hilbars, whos 
object is to supply members with tested seeds, and a “ tomato 
coop ”, at Bone, which manufactures concentrated tomato juic* 
by a process of vacuum distillation, a labourers* co-operative a 
Ghaiga for the cultivation of vines, and a certain number ol 
societies for the joint production of wine growers* requirements 
and the joint use of compressed air presses. t 

Co-operatives of different types are often grouped m a joint! 
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\ilding known as the Colonists’ House. The oldest of these is 
at Tlemcen, which is an important co-operative centre 
tnw ricultural syndicates, which at present number about 200, 
. ca P)uped m two federations, with centres at Oran and Alger. 
lwai tual agricultural insurance, which as in France has been 
ethe^ped under the Law of July 4, 1900, has attained consider- 
ew ^ importance in Algeria, where the value of property insured 
*F£een put at more than three milliard francs. Mutual msur- 
1 against hail, in particular, is highly developed. Of the 
million francs received as premiums by the institutions attached 
^he Central Re-Insurance Society for Agricultural Mutual 
France in North Africa, at Alger, more than 8 millions were 


A i for hail insurance alone. As regards native provident 
Reties, a remarkable development can be recorded for Algeria 
: the South Algerian Territory At the present moment there 


a 2i4. These, however, are not free associations, but have 
k'a authorised by the government services and function under 
Hr control 


1 


nc Agricultural credit institutions in Tunis include both mixed 
e 5 hs, which receive colonists and natives as members, and 
^ xC ly native banks. The latter are placed under the control 
CUcr ie local administration According to recent figures there 
°’n Tunis 67 local mixed banks and 34 local native banks. Of 


sma ,e, 72 are affiliated to the Regional Bank of Tunis. 

^The number of short-term and medium-term loans made by 
-e Agricultural Mutual Credit Banks have increased rapidly 


ice 1928 As regards long-term loans, at present only ex- 
^:r vice -men and civilian victims of the War have been allowed 


r *) benefit by this form of credit. In order, however, to make 
a bod this gap m the facilities offered, there was founded on 
February 26, 1932, a Native Land Bank, the object of which 
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was to make long-term loans to natives. During 1932, tb 
establishment made 800 loans to a total value of about 13 mi^ t 
francs. Further, a Convention between the Governme r 
Tunis and the Land Bank of Algeria, makes it possible f c j e ^ 
institution to make loans to those who have acquired colony - s 
holdings. In accordance with these decisions, a certain n T g 
of advances, amounting to 15,000 francs, and repayable | C0Qr 
annual payments, have been made to disabled ex-servicen , 

A Public Office of Native Agricultural Credit, with f, * 
derived from a grant placed at its disposal by the Governme/ * ) 
the Regency, makes short-term loans to natives, mtendec^ 
provide for the current expenses of their holdings, and mediu^j 
term loans for improving property and especially for plant ^ 
orchards of olive and fruit trees. On December 31, 1932, 
office had made short-term loans to a total of 52 million fr$ 1, 
to 35,000 members, and medium-term loans amounting tc* gu j 
million, to 400 members The funds of this office are den ^ 
from an initial grant, together with annual subsidies determi w 
by the High Council (6 million at the present time), a loan of 3^ ‘s 
million, secured on part of the annual subsidy and the receir ie< 
from the sale of State lands to natives on whom agricult 1 ra 
holdings have been conferred. listen 

There are also in Tunis native Provident Societies, the >u 
over of which amounted m 1932 to 30 million francs. 

Among co-operative societies for production, process 1C i f 
preservation and sale of agricultural produce, must be mentio 1 
a certain number of wine cellars, distilleries, oil presses, societi ase 
for the use of machinery (threshing machines, road-makib 
material) and stockbreeding societies. nd 

A large-scale program for the construction of co-opcrativj o 
grain elevators has been carried on since 1930 by a powerfuept 
co-operative society, the Silocoop, whose activities extenang 
throughout Tunis and whose capital amounts to 2 million francs 
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^fhe project aims at the construction of 15 elevators, capable of 
^holding a total of 500,000 quintals of grain A considerable 
^number of them are already in use and represent a holding 
capacity of 220,000 quintals In addition to the co-operative 
warehouses at Beja, which have been running for eight years, 
there was formed, m 1931, a Tunisian Port Elevator Society, 
^which owns an elevator at Bizerte, with a capacity of 60,000 
quintals 

^ Among the more important societies must also be mentioned 
Central Agriculturists Co-operative Society of Tunis, which 
^ ce a society for joint purchase and sale (formed in 1912) with 
^ affiliated membership of numerous local societies It has 
' 00 members and an annual turnover exceeding 7 million 

iner lcs * ^ ie " mot °culture ” co-operative of Turns is also 
.portant Its purpose is the joint purchase of agricultural 
® achmery, spare parts and oils It has a turnover of about 
^ million francs Finally may be mentioned the Textile co- 
operative group, with about 50 members, the object of which 
the preparation and sale of textiles, principally cotton. 

A Decree of the Bey dated September 15, 1888, authorised 
^ie formation of societies for agricultural research and propaganda, 
^ut subordinated their existence to the authorisation of the 
government which can always be withdrawn. Such associations, 
Consequently, can never be assimilated to syndicates, since their 
1 onstitution is much less liberal They have, however, developed 
^apidly m the couise of the last few years, and are federated m 
^ he important General Union of French Colonists in Tunis. 

The organisation and working of mutual insurance societies 
, 5 much the same in Tunis as m Algeria 

'Morocco 

li There are in Morocco at present five Regional Agricultural 
Credit Banks, grouped m a federation. Local banks are replaced 
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by local sections of the regional banks. These banks have aboir 
3,000 members. Their share capital amounts to 6 millions and 
their reserves to over io \ millions. They have m addition, State 
advances and advances from the Federal Bank for Mutual and 
Co-operative Agricultural Organisations and the State Bank 
The Federal Bank for Mutual and Co-operative Agricultural - 
Organisations, created by Dahir on December 5, 1930, is the" 
central institution for agricultural credit which makes advances 
to other bodies and co-ordinates their activities. At the beginning 
of the year 1932, the loans outstanding for all five regional banlj' 
amounted to nearly 109 million francs, short-term loans, ar 5 
about 54 million francs, medium term. Further, 9 millions hai 0I> 
been granted in the form of loans to those suffering from natu^j 
disasters ^ 

The Bank for Loans on Real Estate m Morocco, created ph, 
Order of the Vizier on May 14, 1920, is affiliated to the Lai 
Bank of Algeria and Tunis. It was authorised by a Dahir ?u j 
November 25, 1929, to take part in mutual agricultural cred av 
operations at medium term, by taking the place, after realisation - 
of the loan, of the central banks, by a transference of credit t w s 
their account and a repayment to the banks m question of th ^ e( 
sums which they had lent their members. Further, this organisa c ra 
tion plays an important part m long-term credit, by loaning, oi;* n 
first mortgage on properties in land, up to 60 per cent, of their- m 
value and for a period of from five to forty years, on condition 
that the real estate should be entered on the register or divider* 
in holdings for colonisation. Long-term loans made since the 
beginning amount to more than 220 million francs Loans out* se 
standing are in the neighbourhood of 180 million francs. Ir 
addition, the Land Bank of Algeria and Tunis has granted, with or 1 ^ 
without the participation of the Land Bank of France, mortgage 0 
loans of which the total outstanding exceeds 57 million francs 
Co-operative societies in Morocco were legalised by the same n g 
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lirs which provided for agricultural credit. The objects of 
leties are as follows : production, processing, preservation and 
; of agricultural produce derived exclusively from the holdings 
members, the acquisition, construction and adaptation of 
ldmgs, workshops, warehouses and vehicles, the purchase and 
; of the machinery necessary for agricultural operation, the 
icution of works of general interest, the sale or purchase for 
mbers of all articles or material connected with agriculture, and, 
illy, the purchase of breeding stock for the improvement of 
il breeds. Societies formed with Government authorisation 
y affiliate to a Central Agricultural Credit Bank, and obtain 
nances repayable over a maximum period of twenty-five years 
At the present moment there are in Morocco 12 co-operative 
eties for threshing, ploughing and joint use of agricultural 
ihinery, 5 societies for joint purchase and sale, 1 for the 
age and marketing of cotton, 1 for the collection and sale of 
k, 1 co-operative fruit nursery, 1 co-operative wine cellar, 
tock-breeding societies, and 6 societies for the warehousing 
1 sale of gram, with a capacity of 380,000 quintals The share 
>ital of these societies is in the neighbourhood of 4 million 
ncs. The advances which they have received from the State 
e something over 8 million. 

Mutual agricultural insurance is organised in 3 regional 
cieties, which apply for re-msurance to the Central Agricultural 
utual Re-Insurance Bank of North Africa, at Alger They 
sure their members against the principal agricultural risks. 

Native provident societies number 52, with 750,000 members, 
iiey are affiliated to a central bank founded m 1927. 

Hd Colonies 

Agricultural mutual credit was organised at Guadeloupe , 
lartimque and Reunion by a Decree of July 5, 1929, on the same 
nes as in the Mother Country. In Guadeloupe, a central bank 
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exists with 28 affiliated local banks. On December 31, 19^ 
the share capital of the central bank was 700,000 francs, and 
reserve, 165,000 francs. Up to 1930, the agricultural cret 
banks only provided short-term credit, but since that da' 
credits amounting to a total of 3 millions have been placed % 
the disposal of the Central Bank for the purpose of providu 
long-term loans to agriculturists. Further, an advance 
137,000 francs has been made for the purpose of giving ere' 
to co-operative societies. On December 31, 1932, short-te? 
loans outstanding amounted to 1-4 million francs, and loi 
term loans to 848,000 francs. 

Agricultural syndicates have been formed very rapidly' 
Guadeloupe, where there are a large number of small cultivate 
The Confederation of Mutual and Co-operative Agnculti 
Institutions was formed by a group of 51 agricultural syndica 
with 4,600 members, together with other agricultural associate. ' 
and, in particular, a dozen or so co-operative societies. 

Martinique possesses a Central Agricultural Credit Bank, a 
about 30 local banks, created by the agricultural syndicates 
the island. 

The Central Bank of Reunion has 28 local banks affiliate 
and a few syndicates have been formed, the most important beii 
the Planters Syndicate of Reunion. 

Agricultural mutual credit was organised in New Caledom, 
and the French establishments in Oceania, by Decrees ( 
December 13, 1932. In these two colonies, as in Guiana an 
the New Hebrides, the co-operative movement is at present lift, 
developed, though a beginning has been made. 

French West Africa 

Agricultural credit was introduced in French West Africa b] 
a Decree of June 26, 1931, and Orders of September 30, 1933 
and April 30, 1932. In each colony a central bank has been se, 
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together with local banks, each covering a considerable area, 
ise institutions carry on the four types of credit ; short term, 
hum term, and long term, of both individual and collective 
racter. There are few syndicates or agricultural co-operatives 
French West Africa. Four banana planters' syndicates in 
nea may be mentioned, as well as an agricultural co-operative 
ety on the Ivory Coast. A certain number of provident 
eties have been formed in Senegal and the Sudan. 

dagascar 

A Decree of April 18, 1930, provided for the formation in 
dagascar of local banks of natives and colonists, regional 
iks, and a central agricultural credit bank. The same Decree 
3 down the rules of other mutual and co-operative institutions, 
ich may be formed with the help of agricultural credit. A 
tral bank at Tananarive, 5 regional banks at Tamatave, 
lanarive, Mananjary, Fianarantsoa and Tulear, have been 
ned, teacher with 74 local banks. They began work m 
il, 1932. Owing to the limited resources m the hands of the 
tral banks, it was only possible to make short-term loans up 
the end of 1931. Thanks to the grant made to the central 
ik and to the dues paid by the Bank of Madagascar, it was 
srwards possible to make loans for medium term. At the end 
lie first quarter of 1933, the total value of loans made exceeded 
mllion for short term, 1 million for medium term, and 50,000 
ncs m the form of a revolving fund. 

As regards long-term fe^edit, the central bank decided at the 
ginning of 1933 to reserve for this purpose one-fifth of its 
mt, which at present amounts to 8J million. The interest on 
ns granted to agriculturists or agricultural co-operative 
defies is limited to 3 per cent. 

There are in Madagascar more than 150 native agricultural 
icciations, and one or two syndicates created since 1910 for 
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the purpose of controlling irrigation, and for purposes of crL 19/ 
vation. Further, the old village communities, called " Fokolon a &d > 
recall, m certain aspects, syndicates, and have in others a 1 crec 
operative character tt da; 

aced 

French Equatorial Africa 'ovidif; 

A Decree of November 12, 1931, placed agricultural cr' nc e 
in French Equatorial Africa on the same basis as m West Afrf ere/ 
In pursuance of this Decree, the General Government pubhsFt-te* 
m 1932, an Order providing for the foundation of a stroi^ loi 
centralised institution with central banks m the form of pu , 
institutions, under close administrative control. The need^y^ 
such an organisation was created by the difficulties with wF a ti 
native and European planters are grappling as a result of titi 
economic crisis European colonists have formed a few organTa 
tions in the regions in which they are settled m sufficient numb-tic 
Ten or more are scattered over Central Congo, OubanghLCl 
and Gaboon ^ ^ a 

fce s' 

Indo-China 

Agricultural credit institutions m Indo-China are divided l^tcr 
three categories * native agricultural credit societies in Cocheu 
China, the French Agricultural Credit Society of Cochm-Chii 
and the popular agricultural credit institutions of Tonkin, AnnsPi 
and Cambodia. The institutions included m the first two ca < 
gories work on lines similar to those of the Mother Counts 
Popular credit institutions deal essentially with credit to tt 
native, provided through the Provincial Bank Orgamsatio 
Each of the twenty provinces of Cochm-Chma now possesses 
syndicate, and a native Mutual Agricultural Credit Ban 
Grouped m these twenty agricultural credit banks, are more tha? 
15,000 members. Their share capital exceeds 2 million piaster 
and their reserve 1*2 million piastres. The total turnover »e 
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these institutions was in the neighbourhood of 17 million piastres 
on December 31, 1932. The total of loans outstanding on that 
date was 12 million piastres. 

The French Agricultural Credit Bank of Cochin-China only- 
does business with French Colonists established m the Colony. 
In 1932 it had a membership of 160, and the total loans out- 
standing amounted to about 450,000 piastres. 

A Decree of May 20, 1933, established a native Mutual Agri- 
cultural Credit Office, a public institution with legal entity and 
financial autonomy This office is responsible for the control 
and allocation, as between the French Agricultural Credit Bank 
and the Native provincial banks, of discount credits and other 
capital of which it has the use. Further, it is responsible for 
co-ordinating the activities and controlling the work of its 
affiliated banks and societies. The Office is financed through 
advances from the State, the Colony, public and private credit 
establishments, dues from the bank of issue, and the discount 
of credit establishments guaranteed by the General Government. 
In addition, it receives special advances earmarked for agricultural 
improvements of public importance or for the repair of damage 
caused by natural disasters. 

A Law of April 26, 1932, authorised the General Government 
of Indo-China to guarantee up to 10 million francs, loans con- 
tracted by private specialised institutions, m the form of mortgage 
loans, at medium and long t^m, on rice-fields. A Decree of 
April 29, 1932, laid down the method of applying this Law, and 
organised a service for mortgage loans at medium and long term, 
which should act as an intermediary between rice growers and 
private lending institutions. As a result of an agreement reached 
with the Land Bank of France, a sum of 50 million francs was 
put at the disposal of rice growers at an interest of 775 per 
cent. 

Apart from the Agricultural Mutual Credit Banks, there 
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exist no agricultural co-operative groups in Indo-China, except 
a few syndicates, one or two of which are very important, such 
as those of the rubber planters of India-Chma, and the coffee 
planters of Tonkin and North Annam. 

Togoland and Cameroon 

A Decree of June 4, 1931, provided for agricultural mutual 
credit in Cameroon, through the creation of a central bank at 
Douala. Funds are inadequate and only a few planters, to the 
number of about 40, have been able to obtain loans, the total of 
which does not exceed a million francs 

Co-operative societies can scarcely be said to exist, but there 
are institutions of a somewhat similar character but without 
share capital and supported only by subscriptions These 
numbered about 40 at the end of 1932. Since then, 3 new societies 
have been formed, one for the joint purchase of agricultural 
machinery, one for the purchase of pedigree stock, and the 
third for the planting of crops, such as cocoa, tea, kola and 
palms. 

Co-operation is so far little developed in Togoland. One 
agricultural co-operative society, however, has recently been 
formed at Sokode. 

In order to allow the National Agricultural Credit Bank of 
France to come to the assistance of agriculturists, whether 
natives or colonists, a Law of July 10, 1931, authorised that 
institution to make advances to agricultural mutual credit 
institutions in colonies, protectorates and mandated territories 
up to a limit of 10 million francs Under this Law a certain 
number of short-term loans have been made by the National 
Agricultural Credit Bank to agricultural credit institutions, in 
Guiana (1 million francs), Sudan (825,000 francs), Senegal (800,000 
francs) and the Ivory Coast (2 million francs). 
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It appears from this survey that mutual and co-operative 
agricultural institutions have developed at a very uneven rate 
m the different French overseas possessions. It is possible to 
say, however, that everywhere a movement in favour of agri- 
cultural associations has been born, thanks to a realisation of the 
advantages which agriculturists may derive from professional 
association and to the example given by the prosperity of existing 
institutions. Association between agriculturists of different races 
and varying conditions does not only contribute to an improve- 
ment of the economic condition of colonial agriculture, it also 
exercises a happy influence on the social and moral status of its 
members. 
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Unfortunately, after these rather gratifying experiences, I 
have to mention some which are of a less cheerful character. 

There is, in the first place, the pretty general experience, 
that the co-operative societies have not, in the good and normal 
years, accumulated a sufficient capital of their own. Dutch 
co-operation is built up largely on the liability (usually unlimited) 
of the members. A society usually begins life without any 
share-capital, or without a capital worth mentioning. The 
money which it needs for its business is borrowed. It can 
borrow easily, because it can offer a good security : the liability 
of the members. All societies build up a reserve-fund ; an 
article, that makes this obligatory, is to be found in the regula- 
tions of any society. But we see now (and some have foreseen 
it) that generally the reserve-funds are not as high as would 
be desirable. This has two causes. The first is especially 
inherent in co-operation : the immediate interest of the mem- 
bers is to get from their society goods, credits, etc , at a low 
price, which leaves to the society only a small profit, and this 
has the result that the reserve-fund can grow only very slowly. 
The second reason is that one always has considered the liabil- 
ity of the members a kind of reserve-fund (which, indeed, it 
is), making it superfluous to make the ordinary reserve-fund 
important. 

But now we realise that it is, in the present circumstances, 
extremely undesirable to make use of the liability of the members. 
It would not only be very inconvenient to the members, it 
would also be dangerous for co-operation as a whole, as it might 
cause a panic among members, and give a bad name to co- 
operation. We still think the liability of the members of great 
value , but the crisis has taught us to attach more value than 
we did before to the reserve-fund or the capital. 

The co-operative banks affiliated to the Co-operative Central 
Raiffeisen-Bank in Utrecht, did anticipate an insufficiency of 
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the reserve funds . at the beginning of the crisis, they decided 
to form a special general fund, out of which, after some years, 
losses, due to the crisis, can at least partially be made good. 
This chiefly means, that the banks not suffering from losses give 
part of their profits to the banks which are badly off 

1 want to mention now some experiences of particular kinds 
of societies. To begin with the nucleus of the co-operative 
movement, the Boerenleenbanken (co-operative agricultural 
banks), concerning them we have been taught by the crisis 
the following lessons 

1. In good years, loans have been given too profusely. This 
is easy to understand : one was inclined to be optimistic, because 
everything went well. But now people who have borrowed 
nearly all the money they have put in their business, are the 
first to collapse And their fall causes difficulties to their 
guarantors, the usual security for the loans given by the co- 
operative banks, sometimes even the bankruptcy of these 
guarantors, and sometimes also a loss to the bank. This crisis 
teaches us once more, that a bank should always demand that a 
borrower has some means of his own, which can keep him afloat 
in times of depression. This is not only important from the 
point of view of the bank, it is also important in a general sense . 
too much credit causes an artificial expansion of production, 
and this has been one of the causes of our present difficulties. 

2 Another experience is, that the managers and directors 
of the Boerenleenbanken have been, m many cases, too slack 
in demanding the fulfilment of the borrower’s obligations to 
repay his debt, or to keep his credit in current account really 
current Loans, which should have been paid back several 
years ago, are still outstanding. Credits are “ frozen ” since a 
considerable time. And of course it is now too late to mend 
If the bank had taken the necessary measures to secure pay- 
ment a few years ago, it could have been obtained. But now, 
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in many cases, this is very difficult, and causes great trouble 
to the debtor and his guarantors, and is sometimes even prac- 
tically impossible. 

This fault is more or less inherent in the Raiffeisen system. 
Each bank works over a small area (one or two villages, parish). 
The members of the board and the manager are personally 
acquainted with most of the members ; this is often extremely 
useful, and is one of the greatest advantages of the Raiffeisen 
system ; but one realises now that it has at the same time a 
weak point. Naturally one does not proceed so easily against 
people one knows and who live near. It is a problem for the 
future how to cure this weakness.* 

Another important kind of co-operation, the purchasing 
societies, have experienced difficulties with the credit they have 
granted. In competition with private trade many societies 
have more or less been obliged to give their members several 
months’ credit. This is causing now much trouble and some- 
times also a loss. It is impossible yet to judge the amount of 
these losses, but in any case it seems advisable that the pur- 
chasing societies take the lesson to heart. Something has to be 
done to prevent the same difficulties in the future. 

The farmers’ co-operative dairies, another highly important 
branch of our agricultural co-operation, have experienced serious 
difficulties in the sale of their products. These difficulties have 
caused, in some districts, a kind of competition between the 
dairies, which is very objectionable. Most dairies are affiliated 
to a co-operative marketing and export association. Now it 

* Speaking about the Boerenleenbanken, I really speak only about 
those (the majority) which are affiliated to the central bank in U it edit 
(with which I am connected). I do not know if the banks affiliated to the 
Roman Catholic Central Bank at Eindhoven, have had the same experi- 
ences. They are not included in official reports. But I imagine they have, 
though probably m a minor degree. — C. W. 
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sometimes happens that dairies which are not affiliated offer 
their products for a price just below the price fixed by the 
marketing association. Also on local markets the dairies com- 
pete with each other, which has a bad influence on prices and 
is inconsistent with the co-operative spirit It is, of course, 
only a result of the crisis. Another abuse which has existed 
for a longer period already, but has been made much more 
serious by the crisis, is paying to members too high a weekly 
price for the milk, especially in the period when new members 
are expected. In Friesland, our most important dairy district, 
where these abuses are especially serious, a proposal has been 
brought forward to prevent them for the future by a closer 
organisation. 

The co-operative auctions (of bulbs, vegetables, fruit, flowers) 
have seen the prices steadily fall. This has been for their central 
organisation a reason to try a system of minimum-prices, with- 
out much success, however, because some auctions did not keep 
to the arrangements which were made. 

The Pig Marketing Board 

The Editor asked me especially to give some information 
about our new scheme of pig marketing. Though this has 
nothing to do with co-operation in the ordinary sense of the 
word, it is perhaps interesting for the readers of this Year Book 
to learn something about it. 

In 1932, when prices on the pig market had gone down to 
a disastrous level, the Government put up (after a statute had 
been passed by Parliament) the " Nederlandsche Varkenscen- 
trale ” (Dutch Central Pig Marketing Board). The aim was to 
secure for the farmers a price which would at least cover their 
costs of production. In connection with this the Board was 
also given powers to take measures to prevent further over- 
production. 
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To realise this aim, the Board has been given the monopoly 
of export. Import is subjected to a heavy duty, which is prac- 
tically prohibitive. The home users (factories and butchers) 
are obliged to pay a certain sum per kilogram to the State 
Inspection Department, which has control over all slaughterings, 
except home slaughterings. This sum is deposited in a so- 
called stabilisation fund, used to bring the prices up to the 
desired level, as the export yield alone is not sufficient. The 
restriction of breeding is accomplished by means of a regulation 
that prescribes that no pigs may be kept unless they have the 
brand provided by certain provincial organisations. These 
organisations grant to each pig farmer as many brands as they 
judge desirable in connection with the situation of the pig market. 
If a farmer presents for branding a greater number of pigs than 
the amount allowed to him, he has to pay an extra contribution. 
The provincial organisations may only mark pigs belonging to 
those who have become members of these organisations. 

The influence exerted by this regulation on the prices fetched 
by pigs is considered favourable. 

The Pig Marketing Board enjoys no subsidies from the Govern- 
ment and has an entirely commercial basis. 


THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 

BY 

Dr, J. Boeke 

It is not a pleasant task in the present circumstances to n port 
about the condition of social institutions in Netherlands-India, 
even less so when one has to write in continuation of a sum- 
mary of two years ago. The crisis was then still in its beginning 
and everybody cherished a silent conviction, that the worst had 
passed and that a better day dawned on the horizon. Even 
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at this moment several cling to this optimism. It is the reliance 
on a miracle, a confidence that may support courage in facing 
the difficulties of the time. But how long can this optimism 
last and will it get its reward in the end? At any rate the 
reporter who looks back at things past can only state that every- 
thing has become considerably worse. The sole and meagre 
consolation is that one may still distinguish between different 
degrees of decline and that there are indeed people who under 
the stress of circumstances try to practise the gospel of mutual 
help. 

If this crisis has made anything clear, it is the fact of Nether- 
lands-India’s deep and all-embracing dependence on Western 
industry. It may be a barren train of thought to construct a 
happy India left to its own development from the beginning, 
but the fact remains that the present situation has brought us 
dangerously near to an unhappy India set to the task of accept- 
ing and managing, with its own feeble strength, the estate left 
by centuries of intensive Western interference in every domain 
of policy, a task infinitely more difficult than the continuing 
and furthering of a natural process of development. 

The sugar industry, up to a few years ago so often called 
the cork on which Java floated, has dwindled to less than one- 
fifth of its former extent and the stopping of all plantations 
for next year is being considered. The tobacco, tea and chinchona 
industries have imposed upon themselves tremendous restrictions 
to save prices as far as possible. The native people cannot 
even make the modest prices for their products that cover their 
low expenses. Necessity squeezes out of them whatever of gold 
value they possess * 40 million guilders’ worth of gold jewellery 
have been melted and exported. This is the crisis m Java. 
In the outer districts it is especially rubber that belied golden 
hopes, and copra, pepper, forest produce, accompanied its fall. 

All this has knocked the bottom out of the native money- 
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economy and created insolvable difficulties for the popular credit 
institutions based on these money incomes. The district banks 
in Java see their turnover reduced to the level of 1912, whereas 
their present organisation has raised cost to six times the amount 
of twenty-one years ago. Arrears in repayment on loans have 
risen to 50 per cent, of loans outstanding. In the outer districts 
(Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Bali and Lombok) the conditions 
are a little less unfavourable— the overpopulated isle of Bali 
excepted. Here population is thm, compared with Java, and 
people have more freedom to move and adapt themselves to the 
altered conditions ; they are to a far lesser degree and only 
indirectly dependent on Western industry. So the district banks 
fell here only to the level of 1918 and have to reduce their 
expenses only to one-third of the present amount. Arrears, too, 
have risen here “ only ” to 31 per cent, of the loans outstanding. 

These arrears are at present the nightmare of the popular 
credit organisations. People call them frozen credits, but they 
make the managers perspire. The native borrowers are quite 
prepared to acknowledge their debts, one might even state 
that as a rule they try their utmost to meet their liabilities ; 
but their powers fall short of the mark. The downfall of all 
prices has aggravated these liabilities to an excess. On the one 
side the fisc and the creditor will not bow to the crisis, on 
the other side in the villages the drop of prices is increased by 
the scarcity of ready money. Here a man can feed on two 
and a half cents a day— and even this amount has fallen lower 
still— and get himself a new suit of clothes (trousers, sarong, 
coat and cap) at the price of 80 cents. But how to get even 
this amount, when he has to part with his products for a mere 
song — supposing they are saleable at all ? 

There is one kind of credit institution that flourishes even 
under this severe crisis, although they too have trouble m finding 
the necessary money income : the grain banks. There are 
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still 5,600 of them left in Java, and numerous are the villages 
where the inhabitants wish back the old times, when their 
gram bank had not yet given way to a modern village bank. 
Still the village banks, too, are a great help in these trying 
times. These little banks, numbering about 7,000 (6,500 in 
Java, 500 in the outer districts), have grasped the change of 
circumstances and screwed down the amounts of their loans to 
the lowest possible average of 3 to 4 guilders, while cutting 
redemption into a generous number of weekly payments Even 
under these conditions too many needing credit are forced to 
abstain. 

* And co-operation ? what about the institutions that not 
only work for but are wholly managed by the interested parties 
themselves ? In these trying times co-operation becomes more 
than ever the watchword of the leading spirits amongst the 
native population who look for material progress (and moral 
progress as well) by means of self-help, the watchword also of 
those who try to free themselves from the claws of the usurers 
and the usurpation of the middlemen. The co-operative move- 
ment is still in its youth, it was not until 1929 that Government 
took the matter in hand systematically. The number of societies 
asking for registration is still small, not more than a hundred 
a year. But the movement grows ; again and again the co- 
operative principle is tried m new fields At present co-operation 
for the sale of native produce and for the development of the 
native textile industry, is the centre of interest. “Wild** co- 
operative societies, which do not mmd about any legal regula- 
tion, sprout by the hundreds. As a rale they are not purely 
co-operative : excessive profit taking and sharing out m favour 
of capital are usual. But Government does not interfere because 
self-help among the natives is still rare and therefore valued 
highly as a healthy sign of evolution. 
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BY 

P. §al£ius, Professor at the University of Lithuania 

Lithuania, exclusive of the occupied Vilna territory, covers an 
area of 5*57 million ha. and has a population of 2,421,777 of 
which 1,129,870 are engaged in agriculture. Therefore Lithu- 
ania is par excellence an agricultural country. Its agricultural 
co-operation dates back to the nineteenth century when the 
leading estate holders formed an agricultural society for the 
advancement of agriculture. However, unfavourable political 
conditions (the oppressive Russian regime which incited many 
uprisings, the last in 1863, serfdom, restraint of Lithuania's 
cultural life and freedom of press) hindered the development of 
agricultural co-operatives in Lithuania. However, even before 
the War we find a widespread net of 383 credit co-operatives, 
80 agricultural societies and 20 co-operative dairies, the latter 
having been formed just before the World War. Consumers’ 
societies furnished the farmers with farming machinery, fertilizers 
and other necessities. During the War the movement was 
entirely demolished. 

In independent Lithuania, after the War, the rural con- 
sumers' societies were the first to revive and it was not until 
after 1922, with the stabilisation of the country’s currency, that 
the farmers' credit co-operatives and later the agricultural co- 
operatives for processing were established. After the reorganisa- 
tion, concentration and consolidation period, the agricultural 
co-operative movement four years ago had crystallised into a 
definite system which promises to form a more stable founda- 
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tion for development in the future. The basic organisations are 
made up of the following groups : (i) dairies, (2) credit societies, 
(3) agricultural sale and purchase societies, (4) societies for pro- 
moting ideas of progress in agriculture. The first three groups 
have their central organisation which has for its aim the economic 
and organic welfare of its members. The fourth group is sup- 
ported and encouraged by the Chambers of Agriculture. 

The total number of agricultural co-operatives for recent 


years appears as follows * 

1933- 

1932 . 

I93i 

Dairies 

263 

266 

273 

. Credit societies . 

33i 

324 

323 

Sale and purchase societies 

213 

254 

259 

Educational societies . 

33i 

334 

359 


The educational societies on January 1, 1933, consisted of the 
following : 54 agricultural and 15 fruit and vegetable societies, 
109 agricultural machinery and implements, 119 cattle control 
centres, 11 cattle breeders’ societies, 17 bee-breeding societies 
and 6 miscellaneous groups. To this number can also be added 
the young farmers’ clubs. 

Co-operative Dairies 

The spreading of the co-operative dairies activities began in 
1924 and from then on have been increasing rapidly. The 
Agricultural Chambers and the Ministry of Agriculture have 
considerably aided their development. In their procedure of 
organisation they have complied with co-operative regulations 
specifying that members have only one vote and that all profits 
are computed in relation to the fat content of the milk delivered 
and dues are estimated according to the number of cows owned 
by each member During their short period of activity the dairies 
have not been able to draw into their membership all of the 
milk producers. 
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During the past three years the dairies have increased 

as follows : 


1932. 

193*- 

1930. 

Number of dairies 

263 

266 

270 

Skimming stations . 

1,868 

1,610 

1,238 

No. of members (in 1,000) 

10 2 

96 

8-9 

Total No of suppliers (in 1,000) 

81 7 

71 4 

60 1 

No of cows (in 1,000) . 

2547 

216 8 

1778 

Milk delivered (m million klgr ) 

250*5 

196*9 

155 8 

Butter produced (m million klgr.) 

10-28 

8*14 

637 

Mutual capital (in. 1,000 lits) * 

— 

2,679 3 

2,527 8 

Creditors (in. 1,000 lits) . 

— 

13,54^ 8 

10,836 0 

Real estate and moveable property 




(in 1,000 lits) . 

— 

12,904 3 

9,524 2 

Balance (in 1,000 lits) . 

— 

l8, 202*0 

13,771*5 

The above table shows a regressive tendency during the 

past year ; however, it reveals 

an increase 

in the 

number of 


skimming stations to which farmers deliver their milk from 
near points. The skimmed milk is then taken to the dairies to 
be made into butter. Of the 263 co-operative dairies working 
on January 1, 1933, 151 were operated by steam, 36 by motor 
and 76 by hand. In 1930 the number of dairies run by steam 
was only 128. It seems that the technically equipped dairies 
show signs of increasing. The co-operative dairies have organ- 
ised into a union called " Pienocentras ” and the activities of 


this organisation are shown herewith : 

1932. 

1931. 

1930. 

No of members (dairies) 

263 

273 

272 

Mutual capital (in million lits) 

1-65 

^•35 

0*56 

Creditors (m million lits) 

4*87 

4 ’99 

4*32 

Debtors (in million lits) 

468 

5’°5 

4*34 

Butter exported 1,000 klg. 

9,267*4 

7,526 9 

5,978*0 

1,000 lits 

- 36,04 5‘5 

37»°54 8 

34,866-4 

Total sales (in million lits) 

45 18 

46*10 

43*85 

Profit (1,000 lits) 

117 6 

1897 

159*7 

Balance (in million lits) 

7-83 

7*68 

6*07 


* 30 lits = £1 (November, 1933). 
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Aside from its fundamental work of exporting dairy products, 
“ Pienocentras ” has 12 retail stores. It also employs a staff 
of instructors to advise and teach the personnel of the dairies, 
has a technical division for the use of members and book-keeping 
instructors. The union is also concerned with the construction 
of artesian wells for its members. During the past year it has 
become especially interested in the organisation of egg purchasing. 
In 1932, 875 million eggs were exported to the value of 1-03 
million lits. For the development of this branch, Pienocentras 
has established 170 egg-collecting points all over the country 
Four of its dairies are also interested in the special development 
of oheese production During 1932, Pienocentras participated 
in butter exports to the extent of 96 per cent., in 1931 94 per 
cent, and 1930 89 per cent. For the maintenance of its instructors 
and courses, Pienocentras, besides its own funds for this purpose, 
receives a subsidy from the Chambers of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Agriculture makes contributions to the co-operative 
dairies through the medium of Pienocentras for upholding prices. 

Credit Societies 

Already m 1871, the first credit societies for financing the 
farmers had been established. There existed within the ethno- 
graphic boundaries of Lithuania of that time, 383 societies. 
The War, and the inflation of Russian and German paper cur- 
rency, checked the operations of these pre-War societies, and it 
was only m 1923 that they revived again. Their progress during 


the past three years has been as follows . 

1933 

1932. 

1931 * 

Number of societies 

292 

285 

287 

Number of members (in 1,000) 

83 5 

78 0 

65*3 

Loans (in million lits) 

41 66 

4052 

31 70 

Deposits (m million lits) 

21 19 

20 86 

17 13 

Balance (m million hts) . 

49 77 

47*83 

38*49 
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Klaipeda Territory : 

* 933 - 

1932. 

1931. 

Number of societies 

39 

39 

39 

Number of members (in 1,000) 

10-9 

10*8 

10*9 

Loans (in million lits) . 

23*47 

20*89 

17-08 

Deposits (in million lits) . 

18 7 5 

17*28 

14 20 

Balance (in million lits) . 

26*23 

24*08 

20 14 

The Lithuanian credit societies axe of the 

Raiffeisen type. 


During recent years, when the agricultural crisis was beginning 
to be felt in Lithuania more acutely, their activities, as shown 
by the above figures, did not weaken. However, their remuner- 
ativeness was affected because the farmer's unfavourable financial 
condition made the re-payment of loans most difficult and in 
some cases they were forced to write them off the books. 

The financial centres of the credit societies are the Lithuanian 
Co-operative Bank, the Land Bank and the Raiffeisenbank A.G. 
in the Klaipeda territory. The societies maintain the closest 
relations with the Co-operative Bank. Established in 1920, in 
July, 1933, the bank was reorganised into a stock bank with 
a 3 million lits' capital. A greater part of this stock was taken 
by the Government which also transferred to this capital money 
previously loaned to credit societies for a thirteen-year period 
in order to build up their stock capital. The Co-operative 
Bank has participated mostly in the organisation of societies, 
their instruction and revision. Lately, the revision and instruc- 
tion has been actively taken over by a governmental department, 
the Co-operative Inspection, to which has been assigned the 
registration of co-operatives, their by-laws and control. 

Sale and Purchase Societies 
This group is made up of (1) rural consumers' societies, which 
besides everyday necessities sell agricultural machinery, arti- 
ficial fertilisers, seed, farming implements, building materials, 
etc., (2) agricultural societies which, since their establishment 
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in 1924, specialise in the selling of agricultural machinery and 
fertiliser, also in the purchase of farm products. As this division 
of labour proved unpractical after some time, a new general 
type of sale and purchase society was worked out and both 
groups joined in 1930 in forming one central organisation under 
the name “ Lietukis The activities of this organisation and 
those of four to five urban consumers' societies with a turnover 
of about 10 million fits, can be deduced from the following 
table : 


Number of societies 
Number of members (in 1,000) 
Stores (shops) 

Goods sold (in million lits) 
Mutual capital (m million lits) 
Balance (m million lits) 


1932. 
213 
33 9 
294 
46*00 

3 47 
rS*6o 


1931 - 
254 
33 8 
313 
44*99 
3 3* 
20* 1 6 


1930. 

259 

38*9 
3x8 
52 25 

3-62 

17*41 


These societies were most severely affected by the agricultural 
crisis. There is now a tendency toward the formation of larger 
societies with many sales stores Their centre is “ Lietukis ” 
which furnishes them with goods, supplies the domestic markets 
and buys goods from abroad. Figures of the past two years 
showing the activity of " Lietukis " when it joined with the 
rural consumers' societies and agricultural co-operatives are 
herewith given : 

1932. 1931. 


Number of members 

138 

120 


Mutual capital (m million lits) 

I ’ I 5 

1 

14 

Merchandise (m million lits) . 

425 

3 

44 

Goods sold (m million lits) 

28 85 

3^' 

*74 

Balance (in million lits) 

12*93 

13 

47 


The membership of “ Lietukis " is made up only of co-opera- 
tive organisations “ Lietukis" sells some of its merchandise 
directly to the farmer, maintains warehouses m 11 places, owns 

Q 
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two linen factories, a tree nursery, and is a large stockholder in 
the co-operative soap factory. In 1932 its turnover decreased 
on account of greatly lessened grain expoits. A great deal of 
agricultural machinery, fertilisers and building material is sold 
by “ Lietukis ” for instance, 40-50 per cent, of all the agricultural 
machinery sales of Lithuania, 40 per cent, of fertilisers, 30 per 
cent, of the salt and 70 per cent, of all the sugar. 

Agricultural Education Organisations 
This group of societies works in close contact with the 
Chambers of Agriculture. Very few engage in any enterprises, 
but are concerned mostly with instructive work, lectures and 
courses. An interesting section of the agricultural societies is 
made up of the young farmers’ clubs. Their purpose is to 
encourage the love of farming among the young people, to 
acquaint them with the fundamentals of agricultural education 
and their practical application, to encourage thrift and active 
participation in co-operative work. Also to take part in sports 
and recreational activities. The first 10 clubs of this type were 
formed in 1930, and by 1933 had increased to 471 with a member- 
ship of 12,906 throughout Lithuania. In autumn these clubs 
arrange small exhibitions where are displayed specimens of the 
summer’s agricultural products grown by the members. Among 
the other organisations closely allied with the agricultural societies 
can be mentioned the insurance association, “ Kooperacija,” a 
union of mutual insurance societies established in 1926, Its 
activities, notwithstanding the critical economic condition, con- 
tinue to spread. On January 1, 1933, it had a membership of 
5,304 members. The insured assets of the 270 societies had 
increased from 25*15 million lits in 1930, to 30*07 million lits in 
1932. 

It is a notable fact that efforts are being made to attract the 
pig-breeders to join as shareholders the joint stock company 
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“ Maistas," under whose supervision bacon production has made 
tremendous strides. Therefore, it is likely that before long 
“ Maistas " may become a co-operative organisation controlled 
by the farmers themselves. In part, the same can be said about 
the sugar factory, which was established as a joint stock com- 
pany, but with the greater number of shares, as m “ Maistas ", 
owned by the Government. From the amounts due to the sugar 
beet suppliers, a sum is deducted and credited to them m the 
stock fund , therefore, m time to come, this sugar factory may 
also come under the control of the sugar beet suppliers. 

All the central agricultural co-operative organisations and 
some of the larger companies come into the Lithuanian Co- 
operative Council as a co-ordinated and representative organ 
which publishes its own newspaper, arranges courses for co- 
operative employees, etc. In spite of the trying experiences of 
the Lithuanian agricultural co-operatives during the first ten 
years of their existence after the War, they still managed, before 
the economic crisis overtook them, to systematise and con- 
solidate This made it possible for them to maintain greater 
resistance to the difficulties of the economic situation and not 
only retain their previous positions but also to make forward 
strides. 
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The Estonian Co-operative Confederation 

An extremely bad year for agriculture, the rapid fall in prices 
of agricultural products accompanied by the falling off of the 
purchasing power, showed consequently a setback in the turn- 
over of the co-operatives. All this was closely connected with 
the depression on the money market and anxiety as to the 
fluctuation of the Estonian currency, in consequence of which 
the outflow of deposits was very remarkable and the operations 
of the Credit Institutions were badly affected. 

However, the bad circumstances prevailing did not reduce 
the part shared by co-operation in the economic life. For instance, 
the share of the dairy societies in the export trade during 1932 
showed an upward tendency. Yet during the crisis the greater 
part of the Societies were able to strengthen their financial 
position. 


Co-operative Dairy Societies 

During the last years a concentration in the activity of the 
dairy societies was noticed. In the first enthusiasm dairies 
were established so densly that they had no area of activity. In 
1932, there was a drop in the number of societies and their 
members. In 1933, export butter was produced by 293 societies, 
with 486 separating stations. The total number of dairy societies 
is, however, 3x5. The milk suppliers numbered 59,209, out of 
which 30,977 were members of the societies. The number of 
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private dairies in the production of export butter is declining and 
they now play an insignificant part in Estonian dairying. The 
total quantity the milk supplied decreased : m 1931, 355*9 
million kgs., average 12 million kgs. per society , m 1932, 329-1 
million kgs and i*i million kgs. 

In 1932 the output and export of butter showed the first 
decline. This was mainly due to the extremely bad state of trade, 
the underfeeding of the cattle in consequence of bad weather 
conditions. In 1931 the production of butter reached its climax ; 
the output amounted to 14,480,618 kgs. ; in 1932 it declined to 
13,331,370 kgs. or about 8 per cent 

The fall in prices was, however, far greater . m 1930 the dairy 
societies received for 1 kg. of butter 2-12 Kr. and paid to the 
suppliers 7-4 cents per 1 kg. of milk. In 1932 the societies 
received for butter 1*17 Kr. and paid for 1 kg. milk 3-8 cents. 
During the last two years, if the year 1930 is equal 100, the change 
in output and prices is as under : 



Butter Produced 

Price of Butter. 

1930 

100 

100 

1931 

106 

80 

1932 

92 

55 


The inner organisation of the dairy societies has improved ; 
the working costs have declined year by year In 1930 the 
working costs for 1,000 kgs amounted to 1444 Kr., against 
11-13 Kr. in 1932. Restriction were made on salaries and loan 
rates. The Government assisted m reducing the rate on loans, 
granted up to 7 per cent, for the redemption of private loan 
interests, and made it possible to convert short-term private 
loans at a high rate into long-term Government loans at a low 
rate. 

The debts of the dairy societies have been reduced from year 
to year, from 7-10 million Kr. in 1930 to 5 02 million Kr. m 1932, 
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of which the Government debt amounts to 27b million Kr. and 
the private debt to 2*26 million Kr. The percentage of members’ 
capital in the dairy societies has improved, amounting in 1932 
to 467 per cent., due to the fact that despite the depression, 
the internal financial condition of the societies has improved. 
Also, in the national economic life, the share of butter in 
the export trade has steadily increased although the amount 
for butter obtained has lessened by 50 per cent, against 1930. 
The percentage of butter in the total Estonian exports rose 
from 327 per cent, to 367 per cent. The share of the 
Central Co-operative Export Societies in the export of butter 
rose in the course of a year from 60-8 per cent, to 62*0 'per 
cent. 


Co-operative Banks 

In one of the worst years for the Co-operative banks, the 
depositors were frightened by rumours about the revaluation of 
currency and withdrew their deposits from the banks and invested 
their money in immovable properties. The decrease in returns 
was partly due also to the reduced rates, which according to new 
regulations the maximum on loans was 8 per cent, and on deposits, 
6 per cent. However, no co-operative bank has had to go into 
liquidation, only two banks were compelled to ask the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs for a moratorium. 

A new law for Credit Institutions came into force, requiring 
new Rules and Regulations, stricter control of the balance sheet 
regarding doubtful debts, and more care regarding cash reserves 
and other regulations. According to the new law the Credit Insti- 
tutions were divided as follows : (1) Co-operative Central Banks, 
(2) Co-operative Banks, (3) Savings and Loans Societies. The 
co-operative banks may now carry out any operation executed 
by the commercial banks ; the activity of the savings and loans 
societies is limited to the acceptance of deposits and the grant of 
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money loans, exclusively against promissory notes, for a maximum 
term of one year. 

The new statutes were adopted by most of the co-operative 
credit institutions, of which on January 1, 1933, there were 242, 
mainly Rural Co-operative Banks 165 Societies, to which reference 
is made as under, counted 72707 members on January 1, 1933, or 
440 members on an average per society, 35 members less than 
in the previous year. 

For the first time in Co-operative banking, in 1932, deposits 
showed a decline, by 77 per cent from 297 million Kr. in 1931 to 
28-8 million Kr. in 1932, or averaging 199,600 Kr against 174,300 
Kr* per society. Consequently the amount of loans granted had 
to be reduced ; from 36'6 million Kr. in 1931 to 33*3 million Kr 
m 1932, or 9-0 per cent. 

Members' own capital in the co-operative banks increased in 
the course of one year from an average per member of 67 Kr. to 
69 Kr., although the general results showed a decline. The 
amount written off (373,523 Kr ) was smaller than in the previous 
year (580,819 Kr.), and the percentage was smaller (x-12 per 
cent.) as against (1-58 per cent ). Bad debts affected 28 societies 
to the extent of making the balance sheets show a deficit (m the 
previous year there were only 13 societies) ; 17 societies showed 
no surplus , 72 per cent, of the balance sheets showed a surplus 
Gross expenditure showed a decline but, in proportion to loans, 
expenses increased from 3-95 per cent, to 4 13 per cent, in the 
course of 1932. Loans decreased faster than it was possible to 
reduce expenses. 

Co-operative Retail Societies 

The co-operative distributive societies, nearly all rural, deal 
mainly m agricultural articles and implements. The societies 
failed to adapt themselves quickly enough to post-War conditions, 
but have now got over the crisis which lasted for about ten years. 
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Relations between members and societies had slackened, but 
now, stimulated and directed by the central institutions and aided 
by the amalgamation of societies, conditions have improved, 
although the number of societies and members continued to fall 
also in 1932. There are now 203, with 349 shops (stores). The 
number of members in 169 societies declined to 35,189, averaging 
208 members per society With the reduction of purchasing power, 
turnover declined 12*7 per cent, to 17-9 million Kr., average 
106,100 Kr. per society. Gross earnings on turnover rose a little, 
from 8-84 per cent to 9-12 per cent. The financial and working 
arrangements of the societies have improved Stocks have 
lessened (207 per cent ). In proportion to turnover stocks, in 
1932 were 15*5 per cent, of the turnover, and the circulation of 
goods 6-5 times, which is not a bad achievement in the Estonian 
conditions Selling on credit was restricted and debts reduced. 
The percentage of members’ capital was raised to 27*1 per cent., 
against 19-2 per cent, in 1930. 

The societies began to extend their business in 1932 to the 
marketing of farm products, which had the wide approval of the 
farmers, as until then this was done by speculative buyers, taking 
big profits For marketing and standardisation a special society 
has been established, The Farm Products Selling Society, and 
good results are being achieved, mamly m cattle and meat sales 
on a commission basis. 

Although the turnover of the Estonian Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, ETK, showed a decline, its productive output rose 
from 4*3 per cent, to 7 5 per cent, of the turnover. The per- 
centage of members’ capital increased to 24-1 per cent. The 
ETK is the most important importer in Estonia ; about 80 per 
cent, of certain articles imported go through its hands. 

Altogether it maybe said that the efforts of the co-operative 
movement to strengthen its inner position have shown results 
and it may now look more hopefully to the future. 
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Mutual Insurance Companies 
The Co-operative Insurance Societies are the oldest m the 
co-operative organisation The first societies were established 
in the second half of the last century and a number of them 
have held their ground for many years. In previous years com- 
pensation was made in kind, now the business is based on money 
premiums. The activity of a society is limited to its commune 
and there are 371 societies in the 373 communes of Estonia The 
number of members has not declined and amounts still to 34,802. 
Members’ capital has increased year by year ; in 1932 the total 
for, 192 societies was 577,878 Kr. averaging per society 3,074 Kr, 
Owing to bad economic conditions, the societies have been com- 
pelled to lower their insurance premiums and make other restric- 
tions, nevertheless, the societies have succeeded m strengthening 
their position and improving their business, according to available 
statistics. 

Other Co-operative Agricultural Societies 
In Estonia there are about 100 co-operative potato societies. 
During the last years a certain standstill in the development of 
their activity is to be noticed. The consumption and export of 
alcohol has declined. In 1931 the quantity ordered by the 
Government was 18,000 litres ; in 1932 it declined to 16,000. 
Owing to restriction of the export of potatoes the price has been 
comparatively low. Yet the potato societies are still the most 
important clearing-places for the potato-growers ; especially in 
Northern Estonia the conditions for the cultivation of potatoes 
are very favourable, and for the potato grower the main income 
sources. 

The activities of the 645 co-operative machinery societies and 
the 655 peat societies have not noticeably changed. 
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J. Bargiel 

Since May, 1926, Poland has had a Government which, in spite 
of changes in personnel, is pursuing steadily and consecutively 
one policy in political and economic, foreign and domestic affairs. 
This stability of policy is giving to the Polish people certain 
advantages which have become evident especially in the last few 
years of the international crisis. In fighting this calamity the 
Polish Government has not been looking for new and extra- 
ordinary methods, but is trying to adjust its own and the people’s 
husbandry to the new conditions, ie, to stabilise the whole 
economic life on a lower level. To obtain this result it is 
endeavouring to overcome low prices in agriculture, high prices 
in industry, debts and usury among the peasantry and trades- 
men, to keep the zloty strong, the budget sound, the balance of 
trade advantageous, etc. This stabilisation is already in sight 
and it is hoped that it will soon bring a considerable improvement 
in the economic conditions in Poland. 

This action of the Government is not without a great influence 
upon the development of Polish agricultural co-operation, While 
in the first years of the crisis the movement had been shaken to 
its foundations and set back in almost all fields of its activity, 
we can observe now the above-mentioned stabilisation in all lines 
and types of co-operative enterprises. Although in many cases 
statistics show us smaller figures as to the number of associations, 
their members, and their turnover, in comparison with the year 
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1931 (Year Book 1932), one cannot observe, however, any serious 
damage done to the three Polish central organisations : " Zjednoc- 
zenie ”, t( Uma ” and 41 Spoiem On the contrary, these institu- 
tions and their members, the local co-operative societies, have 
shown much stronger resistance to the crisis than many well 
managed private enterprises. And as to the internal structure 
of the movement, many good symptoms were revealed in the 
course of the last two years : more serious interest in the business 
of the co-operatives on the part of their members, greater initiative 
and care on the part of their officers, better management, a higher 
degree of responsibility, closer collaboration of the local societies 
with their unions and centrals, deeper consciousness of social 
problems and duties. 

One of the best examples of this internal consolidation may 
be observed in the group of the agricultural co-operative societies 
which belong to the central organization of ff Zjednoczenie 
This is a loose federation of five unions and ten centrals, which 
at their meeting in June, 1933, resolved to form one general 
federative union. In fact, this new union will start its work with 
the new year, 1934, although the formalities and ceremonies of 
opening will take place a few months later in commemoration of 
the tenth anniversary of the death of Dr. Francis Stefczyk, 
the pioneer of the Polish agricultural co-operative movement 
and founder of “ Zjednoczenie ”, It is hoped that this formation 
of one general union will revivify the movement and foster its 
expansion, economise its resources and expenditures, double its 
productiveness, raise its power of resistance against hostile factors 
and help it to gain a stronger position in community and State 
affairs. The new union, under the name " Zjednoczenie Spold- 
zielni Rolmczych R.P.” (Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of the Republic of Poland), will be a federative system 
embracing the whole territory of the Polish Republic through 
autonomic regional organisations, and will choose its officers from 
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among those of greatest merit in its component parts. This 
was recognised as a system truly democratic and best suited to 
the character of the Polish people. 

Another point which greatly roused the comment of all Polish 
co-operators was the amendment of the Polish Co-operative Law 
of 1920. It had been in preparation since 1931 and its mam 
items were worked out by the members of the State Co-operative 
Council which has a majority of representatives of the co-operative 
unions But the Government was not satisfied with the changes 
proposed and prepared another project which betrayed the 
tendency of the State authorities to exercise a powerful influence 
upon the co-operative movement and its affairs. This evoked a 
strong protest from all co-operative organisations. The three 
greatest Polish central institutions — Zjednoczenie, Unia and 
Spolem — held a mass meeting on October 10 and in the presence 
of the author of the governmental project— the Vice-minister of 
Finance — condemned the most harmful articles of the proposed 
co-operative law : that the foundation of any co-operative 
society would have to be justified by the Co-opei alive Council or 
the Co-operative Union ; that the co-operative controllers should 
be subject to qualifications of and be confirmed by the State 
organ ; that the privilege of controlling the co-operatives 
should be conceded to the unions not through the Co-operative 
Council, as heretofore, but by the Ministry of Finance which 
by this means might demand a narrowing or enlargement of the 
activity of the union, or a fusion of two or more unions into one. 
The co-operative congress of October 10th, however, brought 
the desired results. The governmental project which was to 
appear as a presidential decree was withdrawn from the Piesidcnt’s 
Office and sent to the Parliament. It is certain that this 
democratic institution will introduce necessary changes in 
order to satisfy the postulates of the Government and of the 
great masses of co-operators. 
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BY 

The National Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
Raiffeisen 

In accordance with the political revolution which has taken 
place in Germany during the current year, the agricultural co- 
operative movement has also been subject to such a reorganisa- 
tion as will bring it into line with the aims and principles of the 
National Socialist State. As Principal Section III of the Peasant 
Estate, it has taken its place in the newly formed unified organisa- 
tion of the working population of the nation, the National Order 
of Producers. The National Union of German Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies Raiffeisen in Berlin itself constitutes the third 
Principal Section of the Peasant Estate, and as such has retained 
its whole organisation and with the exception of a few further 
amalgamations of regional and provincial unions, carried out 
with a view to rationalising the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment, it has experienced no further organic changes. 

According to the latest Report of the National Union, which 
appeared in the summer of 1933, there were, on January 1 * of 
that year, 35,584 co-operative societies affiliated to the Union. 

Co-operative financial centres . . . . 31 

Co-operative trading centres . . . . 71 

Loan and savings banks 19,012 

* It will be noticed that the period under review in the following pages 
preceded the National Socialist Revolution the effects of which cannot 
yet be statistically demonstrated.— [Ed.] 
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Sale and purchase societies 

3*443 

Dairy and milk selling societies 

4,166 

Cattle-marketing societies 

464 

Egg-marketing societies 

4^5 

Fruit and vegetable marketing societies 

-74 

Wine-growers’ societies 

321 

Distilleries 

156 

Cattle-breeding societies 

403 

Pasture societies 

159 

Electricity societies 

4*787 

Threshing societies 

<>34 


According to the figures quoted in the Report as relating to 
local societies during the year 1931, at the end of that period 
there were 18,633 loan and savings banks, with a working capital 
of 2691-9 million RM. The total membership was 2,074,511. The 
societies’ own resources amounted to 175-96 million RM. (75*8 
million RM. shares and 100-2 million RM. reserves and profits). 
External capital exists principally m the form of savings deposits. 
These amounted at the end of 1931 to 1,5987 million RM,, to 
which must be added members’ deposits on current account 
amounting to 279*3 million RM. 

Savings deposits and deposits on current account which 
decreased during 1931 and 1932, as a result of the financial crisis, 
rose slightly in the first half of the year 1933, and on June 30 of 
that year amounted to 1,643*4 million R.M. At the end of 1931, 
the loan and savings banks had advanced as credit to their 
members (including trading credit), a sum of 2-2 milliard R.M. 

As regards co-operative marketing, quite considerable progress 
can be reported in certain directions, thanks to the progressive 
unification of the co-operatively organised agricultural popula- 
tion. The grain transactions alone of the central co-operative 
organisations, rose from 29-2 million cwts. in 193 x, to 35*2 million 
cwts. in 1932. Progress was also made in the marketing of 
potatoes, the sale of which to central societies increased by about 
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30 per cent, as compared with the autumn of 1931, The total 
milk sales of the dairy societies in membership with the National 
Union amounted to 4*98 milliard litres in 1932 as compared with 
4*8 in the previous year. Of this, 989*9 million litres was sold as 
liquid milk as compared with rather more than 1 milliard litres in 
1931. The quantity made into butter was 3*78 milliard litres as 
against 3 4 in 1931. The marketing of eggs was unable to main- 
tain the rapid progress of earlier years, and from various causes 
experienced for the first time a setback, the total output in 1932 
amounting to 458-9 million eggs, as against 507-3 in 1931, a 
decline of 9*5 per cent. The turnover for wine-growers' societies 
was affected by the small harvest, and was as follows m 1932 : 
quantity of grapes received, 195,781 double cwts., as against 
355,135 m 1931 ; grape juice, 79,864 hi. as against 192,491 hi. ; 
and wine on the market, of various years, 230,390 hi. as against 
227,407 hi m 1931. Co-operative cattle marketing in 1932 also 
declined slightly as a result of the general decrease m sales on 
fat stock markets, and amounted to 2-1 million head of cattle, 
with a value of 188 million RM. 

The activities of the central banks were affected by the very 
difficult position of industry m general, and agriculture in 
particular. The stagnation of the money market and the collapse 
in the price of agricultural products have between them produced a 
considerable restriction in the financial transactions of the central 
banks * their total working capital fell by 74-6 million RM. to 
678 million RM. Their total turnover fell by 2,750 million RM. 
to 14,156-5 million RM. at the end of 1932. Nevertheless, it was 
possible to report a satisfactory conclusion to the year's work 

In spite of many difficulties, and a noticeable decline in turn- 
over, the central agricultural co-operative societies were still 
able to maintain the stability of their trading organisations. 
Their working capital amounted at the end of 1932 to 200*6 
million RM. , their turnover amounted to 69 7 million double 
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cwts. with a value of 702*2 million RM. This was distributed as 
follows amongst the different types of goods ; 



Quantity in 

Value in 


Million Double 

Million 


Cwts, 

RM, 

Manures 

24*3 

173-8 

Feeding stuffs 

87 

120 5 

Seeds. 

. 1 

19 9 

Coal . 

* 5 3 

23 7 

Agricultural machinery 

— 

8 6 

Gram 

15 2 

307 7 

X^otatoes 

2 3 

9 2 


The National Union of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies Raiffeisen comprised, at the end of 1932, 80 per cent, 
of all the agricultural co-operative societies in Germany. This 
proportion must in the meantime have considerably increased, 
for by order of the higher control of the National Order of Pro- 
ducers, all the existing agricultural co-operative societies in 
Germany are included in the National Order of Producers, and 
are thus also affiliated to the National Union m its capacity as 
Third Principal Section of the Peasant Estate. 
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BY 

Comm. Dott G. Costanzo 

The position of the various classes of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Italy at the end of 1932 was as follows : 

Co-operative Credit Societies 

The most important group of co-operative credit societies, 
the rural banks (casse rurnli), societies with unlimited liability, 
numbered 2,233 a t the end of 1931 ; of these, 2,031 held deposits 
amounting to 1,158,300,000 liras, and had in hand bills to the 
amount of more than 516,000,000 liras on the basis of which 
loans had been made. In regard to these societies, special 
mention must be made of the Law of June 6, 1932, No. 656, 
which lays down new rules for their organisation and .working. 
Under the terms of this law, a new society cannot be formed if 
the number of members is not, at least, 40. If in any society the 
number falls below 40, it must be made up to that figure within 
a year, otherwise, the society must be wound up. The members 
are bound to subscribe at least one share. The rural banks are 
authorised to carry on the business of giving credit for the pro- 
vision of agricultural working capital, and they may be authorised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture to supply credit for land improve- 
ment. They can carry on ordinary credit operations to an amount 
not exceeding 25 per cent, of the assets handled, provided always 
such business is contemplated by the rules. They must employ 
their available funds preferably for the benefit of their members. 
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~ done with non-mfinlvu, l>v wh bank must not in 

pxceed 25 per C(>1 'C s ^‘C'l biwiMNS. The general 
^tTof members fixes each v*mi Hi.- maxiumm nedit which 
ran be § £rranted to any <m<> borrower Hi*- banks may receive 

ZZrL deoosited on interest -!*•- mm,- < intent an mint with the 
Bank of Italy or with <,1ht ' r spwfKvrlly named. 

Sums in excess of the requirements id any society mast also be 
derxsited with the same institutions. I In- hi .(idles must 
allocate nine-tenths of the annual ltd jitiditMotlw dm motion and 
maintenance of a reserve fund, until "II h lime as it heroines and 
remains equal to at least a tenth of the amount <*f the deposits 
of all kinds received. Sixty jier tent, of the reseive fund must 
be invested in State seciuities, in '•*■< nifties Kuaiautwd by the 
State in land bonds or in otliei s*s untie, reg.inicd ns ln-iiig on 
an equal footing. The societies are subject t«. the supervisioii 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Win „ts. 

While these societies can yon im-mi ,sin Uiccouiitiydistncis, 
mainly for the benefit of small f.iinitis, the I'ffte’s Hanks 
(Banehe Popolari) carry on busines- m the towns nml in the large 
agricultural villages for the benetit of trailers, iiMtmfactunas, 
w derks, etc. At the end of Kr.it there were jji 1 ’eople's 
B gT ,v B ^ v itb a paid-up capital of .M'WM'oo litas, with reserve! 
amounting to 324,500,000 lints, dejH.,its to the amount *< 

4.681.600.000 liras and bills in band to the amount 0 

2.895.300.000 liras. 


AGKICULTUWAt. In.SMIUllA 

These axe co-operative societies for the purchase and tb 
supply to members of agricultural leqmsites (seeds, fertilisers 
spraying materials, machines and implements). They nunibe 
about 350. They arc tending mule .mil mme, in recent yean 
to take up the sale of produce, bur this purpose their i-uderatior 
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of which the headquarters is m Rome, has established the following 
specialised sections : 

1, The Section for the Collective Sale of Agricultural Products (Bologna), 
which undertakes, m particular, the export of fruit (citrus and other) and 
vegetables, controlling with the utmost care the quality of the produce 
and the packing. It has business offices m Milan, Berlin, Vienna, Basle, 
Paris, London, etc In 1932 it exported 255,000 quintals of produce as 
compared with 208,000 quintals in 1931 

2. The Office for the Sale of Cereals (Naples). — The necessity of sustain- 
ing the price of wheat has induced the farmers to bulk their gram and sell 
it collectively In 1932, through the medium, of tire office, 3,150,000 
quintals of wheat were bulked , the sales amounted to 1,586,171 quintals 
as compared with 574,963 quintals m 1931 

3 The Office for the Sale of Cocoons (Milan) — The object of this Office 
is to regulate the sale of cocoons m such a way as to assure a remunerative 
price to the silkworm rearers by taking them out of the hands of the 
speculators. Up to December 31, 1932, there had been sold through the 
medium of the Office, 1,862,000 kilogrammes of cocoons , by February 28, 
*933, the sales had reached 2,420,000 kilogrammes 

4. The Office for the Sale of Wine (Milan), the object of which is to 
bring the producer closer to the consumer and to encourage producers to 
make those types of wine for which there is the greatest demand 

The Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia, while giving 
technical and economic help to the affiliated societies, is, m its 
turn, directly engaged m the trade m agricultural requisites. It 
makes collective purchases of fertilisers, seeds, feeding stuffs, and 
machines and distributes them amongst the federated societies. 
It thus supplies to Italian agriculture almost 50 per cent, of the 
total quantity of fertilisers required In 1932 it sold fertilisers 
to the value of 183,000,000 liras as compared with 147,000,000 
liras m 1931. In forty years of business activity it has sold to 
the agricultural consortia goods and machines to the value of 
over 4,000 million liras, and allowed them credit to the amount 
of more than 2,000 million liras. The Federation has recently 
organised the sale of beef in Rome by opening shops in the 
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different wards of the city. The Co-operative Meat Consortium, 
formed in March, 1932, receives cattle from the consortia, particu- 
larly those of the Marches and Umbria, arranges for slaughtering 
them and sells the meat directly to the consumers. The Meat 
Consortium received between March 21 and December 31, 1932, 
2,737 head of cattle to the value of 2,751,000 liras. 

To assist the agricultural consortia which, in consequence of 
the crisis, have found themselves in financial difficulties, chiefly 
on account of the extent to which their credits have become 
" frozen ” in recent years, and to assist their Federation itself, 
the Financial Institute of Agricultural Consortia (Ente Finanziario 
dei Consoni Agrnn) was established by the Laws of May 30, 
1932, No. 752, and of February 23, 1933, No. 170. Its funds are 
derived from a contribution from the State of 6,000,000 liras per 
annum for thirty years and by the shares taken by the member 
institutions The Minister of Agriculture has also been authoiised 
to make a contribution not exceeding 4 per cent, per annum 
towards the interest payable by farmers on the loans granted 
to them by agricultural consortia and by the Federation on the 
security of produce delivered for sale. 

Co-operative Dairy Societies 

These societies numbered 4,188 at the end of 1932, and had 
a membership of 237,349. In 1931 they handled 8,241,200 
quintals of milk. There are different types of dairy societies, 
including : 

1. Family dairies for handling milk in turn {latterie turnarie fanuglian) , 
based on the mutual confidence of the members, at whose houses the milk 
is handled m turn , 

2. Co-operative dairies for handling milk in turn (lattene turnane 
sociah), in which the milk is transformed on premises and with plant which 
are the property of the group, and always by the same buttermaker or 
cheesemaker (casaro) ; 

' , 3 Co-operative dairies with unlimited liability, which represent a more 
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advanced form of organisation both from the technical point of view and 
from the juridical point of view ; they are regulated by the Commercial 
Code which establishes precise legal relations between the members and the 
society. These dairies either divide the produce amongst the members 
or sell it on their account 

4 Co-operative dames with limited liability, also regulated by the 
Commercial Code. This form of society is best suited to the large dairies 
of the plains. They contain milk-supplying members and capitalist 
members, the liability of all being limited. These dairies also divide the 
produce amongst the members or sell it on their account 

5. De facto societies, which are numerous m Lombardy and Emilia 

The co-operative dairies are grouped in a National Federation 
which endeavours to make more widely known the principles of 
good dairying practice, organises courses of instruction for butter- 
makers and cheesemakers, carries on propaganda in foreign 
countries in favour of Italian dairy produce and gives ample 
economic assistance to the classes interested m dairying. 

Co-operative Wine-making Societies 
At the end of 1932 there were 158 of these societies, with 
15,869 members and a storage capacity of 1,219,900 hectolitres. 
They are grouped in a Federation, with headquarters at Modena, 
which, besides watching over their interests and organising new 
societies, actively encourages the improvement of vine-growing 
and facilities for marketing in Italy and abroad the products 
of the affiliated societies. In June, 1928, it formed a co-operative 
society for the utilisation of the residues of wine-making with 
headquarters in Modena, m the province of which there are 18 
co-operative wine-making societies, handling on an average about 
20,000 quintals of grapes a year. To this Federation may belong 
not only co-operative wine-making societies, but also individual 
vine-growers who on their own premises make wine from grapes 
of their own production and even commercial wine-making 
undertakings. The establishment was equipped for the handling 
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of 80,000 to 100,000 quintals of residues. In 1930-31, 30,700 
quintals were handled, for which an average price of 10 liras the 
quintal was paid to the members ; in 1931-32, 43,462 quintals 
were handled. For 1932-33 it is anticipated that between 
50,000 and 60,000 quintals of residues will be handled. A 
similar co-operative society, to which 13 co-operative wine- 
making societies in Alto Adige are affiliated, was formed at 
Bolzano in July, 1932 ; it proposes to utilise not only the by- 
products of wine-making, but also rejected fruit or fruit that 
cannot be absorbed by the market. 

Olive-growers’ Co-operative Societies 
There are about 30 olive-growers’ co-operative societies for 
production and sale, with a membership of 5,000 and a capital 
of 2,000,000 liras. 

Co-operative Superphosphate Factories 
There are 18 co-operative superphosphate factories with a 
productive capacity of about 4,000,000 quintals out of a total 
productive capacity of 20,000,000 quintals for all the factories 
in the country. In 1932 they sold 1,915,910 quintals of super- 
phosphate. 


Co-operative Cocoon-Drying Societies 
Of these societies there were 128 in 1932, which handled 
cocoons amounting to 7,047,000 kilogrammes, 18*54 per cent, 
of the national production 

Co-operative Landholding Societies 
There are 399 of these societies cultivating 115,000 hectares 
of land, held m tenancy or in ownership. They include two 
distinct types of society. The aim of societies of the first type 
is, by renting land in co-partnership, to establish on the land 
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groups of labourers who cannot find the possibility of becoming 
share tenants and of having a holding at their disposal. Societies 
of the second type aim at facilitating, where it is possible and 
advisable, the breaking up of large properties and the formation 
of holdings ; they give facilities to the members to acquire and 
occupy holdings which they can cultivate independently on their 
own account. A successful group of landholding societies is that 
of the Province of Ravenna, where there are 23, all affiliated to 
the Federation of Co-operative Societies of that province. They 
cultivate m the aggregate about 9,000 hectares, giving permanent 
employment to 6,000 workers who are participating members, 
to which must be added about 2,000 casual workers annually on 
the average. This group of societies has brought under cultiva- 
tion extensive tracts of land which were formerly marshy and 
uninhabited. 


The National Institute 

The kinds of societies to which we have referred above are all 
strictly agricultural in character, but there are various forms of 
societies which are of mixed character. Thus, to the National 
Fascist Institute of Co-operation (Ent& Nazionale Fascista della 
Cooperazione ) are affiliated 3,240 co-operative consumers' societies, 
which distribute annually goods to the value of 1,000 million 
liras and in rural centres sell also agricultural requisites. To the 
same Institute are also affiliated 1,306 co-operative labour societies 
which carry out annually works to the value of 500 million liras ; 
244 co-operative transport societies which in 1931 paid in wages 
to members 32,126,612 liras ; 696 co-operative building societies 
which erected buildings to the value of 1,170,169,931 liras, etc. 
In all, there are 6,695 co-operative societies affiliated to the 
Institute and 4,367 mutual insurance societies, making a total 
of 11,062 societies, with a membership of about 2,000,000. 

Lastly, it may be noted that at its sitting on November 30, 
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1932, the National Council of Corporations laid down as follows 
the guiding lines for the reform of the legislation relating to 
co-operative societies : 

{a) To co-ordinate the laws on co-operation so that the legal 
provisions regulating it shall be organic, clear and 
complete ; 

(b) To bring the laws on co-operation up to date, observing 
the following principles : 

(x) To put clearly m evidence the distinctive character of co-operative 
societies and the fundamental rules of their working , 

(2} To lay it down as a condition for the legal recognition of co-operative 
societies that they shall be ascertained to possess certain defined economic 
and social requisites ; 

(3) To combine more organically the general provisions with the 
special provisions, which are modified from time to time to adapt them 
to new conditions m the life of the co-operative societies ; 

(4) To complete and perfect the organisation of the supervision of 
co-operative societies , 

(5) To regulate the formation and working of co-operative bodies 
composed of co-operative societies or comprising both individuals and 
corporate bodies. 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


BY 

JUDR, F. V. Vavra 

As in other states, this year has been characterised in Czecho- 
slovakia by the progressive endeavours for economic autarkia, 
to minimalise importations of agricultural produce, in the first 
place, and to reach independence in wheat provisions by enlarging 
the sown area. According to the reports of the State Statistical 
Board, these efforts have been successful, thus making any 
import of foreign wheat unnecessary. As other grains, corn, 
barley and oats have shown considerable surpluses, it was the 
first task of Czechoslovakian Agricultural Co-operation to co- 
operate with our Government to the end of securing right prices 
for these cereals, and we are proud to announce that we have 
fully succeeded. 

The following means and methods of fixing and stabilising 
prices have been adopted : 

(a) Economic-Technical. 

1 . Prolongation of the Grain Syndicate. The idea of a grain monopoly 

was abandoned totally, as the expenses of the State were estimated 
at about 250 million crowns. 

2. Interventional purchases of wheat and corn on the Czechoslovakian 

Corn Exchanges, undertaken by the Co-operative Unions 
According to an estimate, there have been saved 300 million 
crowns to the farmers through these interventional purchases ; 
and the price of corn has been raised from 70 to 90 crowns. 

3. Storing of about 50,000 tons of rye and wheat purchased by the 

Intervention Fund. 
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4. Conversion of last year’s rye surplus for feeding purposes and 

grinding of rye to that end 

5. Prohibition of importation of feeding stuffs. 

(b) Financial, 

1. Opening of a credit of 300 million crowns by the National Bank on 

warrants and special gram bonds signed by the Central Unions 
of Agricultural Co-operatives. 

2, Reducing of the rate of interest on the above bonds to 4-4$ per 

cent, 

(c) Legislative . 

1. Law on Gram Mortgages and on Public Gram Storehouses of June 

28th, 1933, No. JC07 According to the first part of the Law, 
worked out by Judr. F. Feierabend, General Manager of " Iv> 
operativa ”, the farmer who owns a minimum of 25 quintals of 
gram of any sort, is allowed to pledge this giam against a 
mortgage and can borrow 66 per cent, of the value of the grain 
at 4! per cent. According to the second part of the Law, any 
co-operative society founded according to the Co-operative Law 
of 1873, upon having fulfilled certain conditions, may be declared 
a Public Warehouse with the right of issuing warrants on the 
grain stored therein. 

2, Governmental Decree of August 14, No r68, taking power to 

syndicahse all agricultural production There arc already in 
function the following syndicates . Potatoes, Cattle, and Timber 
Syndicates ; special syndicates for export of cereals, viz. barley 
and oats, are being planned. 

In spite of the present crisis, Czechoslovakian agricultural 
co-operation is proceeding well, as may be shown by the following 
figures * whereas in the year of 1910 there were not more than 
10,000 farmers purchasing and selling through their co-operatives, 
m 1927 there were 78,000, and in 1932, 98,000. In 1910, total 
sales of co-operatives were 70,000 tons ; in 1927, 720,000 tons, 
and in 1932, more than 940,000 tons, to the value of 820 million 
crowns <f Ko-operativa ”, the Wholesale Society, in 1932, sold 
goods to the value of 476 million crowns. The gross profit of 
the societies was 5 per cent, on the average ; the total expenses 
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of “ Ko-operativa " were about xj per cent., thus about 6J per 
cent, is the rate the public pays for the service of our co-operation 
Similar reckonings in other countries show the cost of Swiss co- 
operative purchase in 1927 as 12-74 per cent, and Polish, 13*6 
per cent. 

Many other problems, besides the prime question of price 
stabilisation, have had to be solved, of both commercial and 
organisational characters. For example, (1) the competition of 
district societies has been met by the means of a precise delimita- 
tion of the respective districts and signing of the “ Rayon Regula- 
tions”; (2) foundation of a fund to cover losses on business 
credits ; (3) the question of agricultural retail societies' shops 
became very pressing and was solved by establishing these shops 
in connection with Co-operative Warehouses ; to provide these 
societies with cheap necessities, a wholesale society, “ Druzka”, 
has been formed recently. 

Our co-operative storehouses participated also intensively in 
the marketing of cattle, for which a great support of the State 
was given m creating a special Cattle Syndicate, which has been 
very beneficial for our farmers, as may be seen from the following 
figures : whereas in 1932 (January to September) before founda- 
tion of the Syndicate, there were imported 10,560 quintals of 
butter, 104,829 pigs, and 124,966,000 eggs, in 1933 the corre- 
sponding figures are much smaller, viz. only 3,767 quintals of 
butter, 81,416 pigs, and 78,389,915 eggs. Dairy societies are 
also advancing successfully : 20 million litres of milk m 1931, 
and 78 millions in 1932. 

The credit problem has been a most important one also m 
this year. Our credit co-operation has grown from 6,151 societies 
in 1924, to 7,701 societies in 1932. In private enterprise m 
Bohemia in 1926, there were 1,553 bankruptcies, with liabilities 
of 276 million crowns, and in 1931, 2,900 with liabilities of 431 
million crowns Meanwhile, our Agricultural Credit Societies 
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reached the following position : 5,276 societies ; 935,676 
members ; over 6 milliard crowns in deposits, and over 41- 
milliards m loans. 

The Kampelicky banks, the foundation of our agricultural 
credit co-operation, working over forty years m the service of 
our farmers, combined in 1919 over 150,000 families, and m 1932 
over 255,000 families. The number of depositors rose from 
320,000 in 19x9 to 645,000 in 1931. Their deposits rose from 
584 million crowns m 1919 to 2,300 millions in 1931. The 
Kampelicky banks are also the cheapest source of credit for our 
farmer. In 1919 they made 28,000 loans, amounting to 54 
millions ; in 1931, 168,000, totalling 421 millions of crowns, at 
5 per cent, to 5J per cent , the bank rate of interest being twice 
this figure. There are about 24,000 persons engaged m the 
duties of these credit societies, all volunteers except the cashiers, 
who are paid a negligible sum. 

The Co-operative movement has been active in credit legisla- 
tion and has been honoured in the appointment of its General 
Manager of the Central Union of Czechoslovakian Agricultural 
Co-operation, Judr. F. L. Dvof&k, as Vice-Governor of the Czecho- 
slovakian National Bank. The mortgage debts of our farmers 
rose from 12,692 million crowns in 1927, to 22,845 millions in 
1932. The following laws have been passed on their behalf ; 

(1) protection of agricultural debtors against consequences of 
the bankruptcy regulations (as from August 8, 1933, to December 
31, 1933) there can be no foreclosure on the property of a person 
for whom agricultural production is the only source of income) ; 

(2) alterations of the Credit Law for acquiring land according to 
the Land Reform (amendment of the Land Reform Law, No. 
60, 1920) ; (3) Law of June 9, 1933, No. 95, regulating the pur- 
poses of credit societies. Bills, in which our credit movement 
is actively interested, provide for the centralisation of accountancy 
service, the legalisation of orphans’ deposits m Kampelicky banks, 
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and the amendment of the Fundamental Co-operative Law of 
1873, which no longer corresponds with the modem development 
of co-operation. 

Besides the progress recorded m dealing with questions of 
grain, cattle and dairy produce, there has been a great advance 
m the co-operative marketing of fruit , the average turnover for 
the five years 1927-31 was 4,982,000 quintals , m 1932 the 
quantity was 7,231,000 quintals 

Other matters of importance to the movement have been 
the development of business relations with the consumers’ co- 
operative movement, and International Co-operation, m which 
Mr Ing. Ferd Klmdera, Chairman of our Central Union, has 
been active for many years. At the autumn meeting of the 
International Committee for Inter-co-operative Relations, there 
was again statistical pi oof of growing business relations between 
agricultural co-operation and that of consumers Co-operative 
education — including films, broadcasting and special courses — 
has also had much attention. Co-operative ideals are being 
propagated moie and more intensively with the conviction that 
only by means of the largest realisation of them can we extricate 
ourselves from the present crisis 
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BY 

Dr. Julius Bernat 

Although the general economic crisis has had a very unfortunate 
effect on the Hungarian agricultural co-operative societies, it 
can still be asserted that these societies have at least maintained 
their former position. 

As a result of the great financial difficulties of Hungary, the 
National Central Credit Co-operative (which has existed since 
1898) has had a very difficult part to play, It has had to struggle 
to maintain the existing credit of its affiliated societies, and also 
to make possible their extended activity. 

At the end of 1932 the central had a share capital of 20,790,000 
pengoe (£z equals 28 gold pengoe) which represented an increase 
of 440,000 since the end of 1931. Loans made to the affiliated 
societies through the central amounted to 147,600,000 pengoe. 

At the end of 1932, there were 1,016 societies affiliated to the 
central as compared with 1,022 in 1931, and their sphere of 
activity covered 2,650 parishes (the total number of parishes in 
Hungary is 3,433). Their total membership, including the 
members of the so-called District Credit Co-operative Societies, 
was 386,540. All the credit societies affiliated to the central had 
a total share capital of 30,520,000 pengoe, and deposits of 
32,290,000. The value of the loans outstanding at the end of 
this period amounted to 214,770,000 pengoe. The central 
showed a profit of 502,760 pengoe for the year 1932. The 
marketing of grain is also carried on through the credit organisa- 
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tions, and in this way 800,000 double cwts, were handled, to a 
value of 13 million pengoe. 

Affiliated to 50 credit societies, there are now working 54 
co-operative land leasing societies, with 6,542 tenant members, 
who are farming 31,173 joch.* Further, there are 13 co-operative 
societies of labourers (roads, irrigation work, etc.) with 3,101 
members. 

The universal fall in the price of agricultural produce and the 
difficulty of exporting, has much reduced the purchasing power 
of the agricultural population of Hungary. This circumstance 
has naturally affected very seriously the activities of ** Hangya ” 
(the Ant), the productive and consumers' co-operative centre, 
which is so closely associated with agricultural production. At 
the end of 1932, the central had an affiliated membership of 
i ,573 societies, as against 1,616 at the end of 1931. The turn- 
over of goods sold through this centre was in 1932 only valued 
at 46,640,000 pengoe, as against 58,190,000 in the previous year. 
The decline in groceries from overseas and in all foods imported 
from abroad, is especially great. From the point of view of 
modernised production, it is also much to be regretted that the 
turnover in. agricultural requirements, artificial manure, tools, 
machinery, etc., is much fallen The drop m the turnover m 
agricultural machinery and implements for arable cultivation, 
is as great as 45 per cent. In the larger pieces of agricultural 
machinery sales were trifling or non-existent. 

On the other hand, the efforts of “ Hangya ” to organise the 
sale of agricultural produce has had excellent results In the 
year under review 10*5 million eggs were sold as against 4-6 
million m the previous year, and 172,000 kgs. of poultry as 
against 74,500 kgs. in 1931. The central has taken up work in 
connection with the marketing of fat stock, which is expected 
to have good results. 


Joch = 1 ’422 acres. 
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The Co-operative Building Society for small rural dwellings, 
gave credit to the value of 852,190 pengoe in the year under 
review (1931, 6,630,000). The total credit granted to 37,093 
applicants since the date of itl formation, amounts to 51,150,000 
pengoe. The society had at the end of 1932, 15 depots and a 
turnover amounting to 751,000 pengoe (1931, 1-3 million). 

The difficulty experienced in marketing milk has had a stimu- 
lating effect on the efforts towards organisation amongst milk 
producers. The number of milk societies affiliated to the 
Hungarian National Milk Co-operative Centre, had reached 305 
by the end of 1932. During the year under review, 54 societies 
were founded, and 71 existing societies affiliated to the central. 
The turnover of the central amounted to 56 million litre. The 
quantity of milk sold through it showed a decline of 22 per cent, 
on the previous year. It must, however, be noted, that the sale 
of 37 million litres of manufactured milk showed an increase on 
the previous year of 19 per cent. Butter export also increased, 
and amounted to 983,000 kgs. as against 762,1x2 kgs. in the 
previous year. 

The Agricultural Insurance Co-operative maintained its 
position during the year. Its share capital of 1-55 million 
pengoe, has scarcely altered since the previous year. The 
premiums received amounted to 6-9 million pengoe as against 
772 in 1931, and it showed a profit of 40,535 as against 45,923 
in 1931. 



JUGOSLAVIA 


BY 

A Correspondent 

Although the year 1932 opened with what many hoped were 
signs of reviving prosperity, these in fact proved illusory. In 
Jugoslavia the year was one of peculiar difficulty, since the 
Jugoslav money market did not share in the return of cautious 
confidence experienced m other countries. Depositors and 
investors who had taken fright in 1931 did not regain confidence, 
and* co-operative credit societies suffered along with other financial 
establishments. Further, the general position of agriculture did 
not improve and the purchasing power of the peasants — the 
principal debtors of co-operative societies — fell so low that no 
general repayment of debts was possible, and the credit societies 
were left with many loans outstanding which they were unable 
to realise. Another aggravating circumstance has been the 
extent to which credits transferred from foreign countries have 
had to be repaid. On the other hand, the fall in prices ceased 
in the second half of the year and there was even a slight rise, 
but this has not sufficed to bring the wholesale price of agricul- 
tural, and especially arable products, up to the general price 
index, while the price of industrial products is considerably above 
it, thus perpetuating the discrepancy between the two. Further, 
while many Jugoslav peasants are members of co-operative credit 
or purchasing societies, a large number still market their produce 
through private merchants and middlemen, and thus fail to 
realise the best prices ruling, a failure which in turn reacts on 
their solvency and purchasing power. 

In such circumstances it is idle to expect either agricultural 
or co-operative progress, though it can safely be said that co- 
operative institutions have suffered less than others. The situa- 
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tion at the beginning of 1932 called for a number of urgent 
measures — the regulation of agricultural indebtedness, a general 
reorganisation of the credit system of the country, and the safe- 
guarding of financial institutions, especially in the matter of 
withdrawals of deposits ; increased credits for agriculture ; 
reorganisation of the co-operative credit system , reorganisation 
or abolition of the national grain monopoly of 1931. A step 
towards dealing with the general problem of agricultural indebted- 
ness was taken by an Act of April, 1932, which did something to 
regularise the position of agricultural debtors and creditors, and 
especially to protect the debtor from forced sale and dispossession. 
Co-operative and state institutions, however, were expressly 
placed outside its provisions. Much discussion and a semi- 
official enquiry followed, but the position remained obscure. 

The co-operative movement was accused of harsh treatment 
of debtor members and replied with a statement based on the 
reports of 4,372 societies to the effect that, whereas loans out- 
standing at the end of 1931 amounted with capitalised interest 
to a total of 1,194 million dinars * (approximately £5 million), 
repayment had been demanded in the case of only 1*38 per cent, 
of this sum, legal proceedings had been taken affecting less than 
x per cent., and forced sales had been limited to -01 per cent, 
spread over 118 cases and giving an average of about £40 in each 
case. All these steps had been taken with the consent of the 
committees and were absolutely necessary to the survival of the 
societies in question. The co-operatives themselves have also 
been placed in a difficult position owing to the pressure exercised 
by their creditors, principally state institutions, to deal more 
firmly with their members. 

Throughout the year the General Federation of Co-operative 
Unions collected facts and opinions from its members. In 
September it took part in a conference called by the Minister 
* £x « 235 dinars. 
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of Commerce and Industry, at which all chambers of commerce 
and professional bodies were represented, and the subject of the 
protection of the agriculturist and the conversion of agricultural 
debts was discussed. In October the Minister of Agriculture 
submitted a Bill to the Jugoslav Parliament dealing with the 
credit situation in agriculture. This was several times revised 
and was at all stages much criticised by the co-operative associa- 
tions. It was pointed out that all previous measures had merely 
resulted in a restriction of the peasants' existing borrowing 
powers without offering any fresh sources of credit, and that any 
reduction of peasant indebtedness should not call for sacrifices 
on -the part of the co-operatives which were the peasants’ own 
organisation, the working capital of which was derived to the 
extent of 76 per cent, from the shares and deposits of peasant 
members. It was further pointed out that co-operation pre- 
sented " a singularly happy synthesis of individual and collective 
interests ” and that it was accorded favourable treatment through- 
out the world. The case for the special treatment of co-operative 
credit societies based on these arguments received, however, but 
little attention, and the whole question was allowed to drift 
without any new legislation. 

The only definite changes have been (1) that co-operative 
societies are now included among the institutions for which a 
compulsory legal control may be instituted without proceeding to 
liquidation, but unfortunately also without consulting the General 
Federation , and (2) that societies receive certain safeguards 
against the demands of depositors A proposal was also put for- 
ward officially for the creation of a Central Co-operative Bank 
in the form of a public utility, but this proposal was dropped 
while the exact nature of the bank and its funds was still under 
discussion with the co-operative representatives. 

By the law of July, 1931, the State conferred monopoly 
rights over the export and import of wheat, rye and wheat flour 
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on a privileged corporation under the name of “ Prizad ”, which 
had also the sole right to sell wheat to the home mills. This body 
appears to have had neither capital nor experience adequate to 
its task, and by the beginning of the new year there was a universal 
clamour for its reform or suppression. In March, 1932, internal 
trade in ceieals was removed from the sphere of the monopoly, 
which retained its rights over imports and exports; the price 
for the purchase of wheat on behalf of the State was, however, 
fixed only up to July 1, 1932 The co-operative movement has 
held throughout that some system of State control, preferably 
extending over other branches of intein.il and external trade, is 
essential if the peasant is to secure a reasonable return, and a 
number of proposals, including suggestions for the payment of 
taxes in kind, have been laid before the government 

The membership of the co-operative movement in 1932 was 
893,770, an increase of 7 per cent, on 1930, when the last statistics 
were published. It is calculated that this represents about one- 
third of the population, and probably half t hr rural population. 
Of the total membership, 87 per rent, is affiliated to the General 
Federation, and 11 per cent, consists of credit societies formed 
under a special law. Societies are divider! according to their 
functions, as follows . 
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The increase m the number of societies since 1930 has been 10 
per cent. Of the total, 79 per cent, are affiliated to the General 
Union, and most of the remainder are the special credit societies 
referred to above 

The Auditing Unions and central co-operative trading organi- 
sation have made a certain general progress in spite of adverse 
conditions and the virtual suspension of some branches of their 
activity. Their total capital has very slightly fallen, but their 
" own ” capital, provided by shares and reserves, has risen by 
300 per cent, and now stands at nearly a quarter of the total, 
which amounts to 757 million dinars (roughly £3 million). 
Deposits have to some extent fallen, and now stand at 3x4 
million dinars. Loans from central to local co-operative organi- 
sations stand at 433 million dinars, and also show a slight 
reduction. Turnover in goods, however, has risen by 52 
per cent, and now stands at 341 million dinars. The increase 
has been most remarkable in the marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce, where it amounts to nearly 130 per cent. The sale of 
Agricultural requirements has actually fallen, while the sales of 
domestic requirements have only slightly risen. These figures 
are interpreted as showing that the great majority of at least the 
smaller peasant holdings have for the time being totally 
abandoned the use of artificial manures and the purchase of new 
machinery and implements The total turnover of central co- 
operative organisations of all types is given as 8,932 million dinars 
(£38 million), an increase of 22 per cent on 1930. Less is known 
of the statistics of local societies, but it is understood that a 
considerable reduction in deposits has taken place. 

The General Federation has received a new affiliated member, 
the Auditing Union of the Agricultural Communities of Skopje, 
which brings the total of its adherents up to 22. In addition to 
the courses arranged for auditing unions, there are two permanent 
co-operative schools, one at Ljubljana (formed in 1903) and the 
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other at Zagreb (formed in 1929). Both receive pupils, usually 
under twenty-five years of age, who have as a rule not received 
any education beyond that of the primary school. Agricultural 
and general, as well as co-operative, subjects are taught. The 
Ljubljana School, which has strong regional interests, had 23 
students m 1932, most of them from the immediate district ; the 
Zagreb School, 36, drawn from all parts of Jugoslavia. The 
General Federation set up in 1931 two new committees, one for 
artificial manures and the other for grain. The manure com- 
mittee has done something to co-ordinate the work of existing 
co-operative factories, but, as already shown, the trade in 
artificials declined during the year. The grain committee has 
been chiefly occupied with supplies of grain to the army. The 
National Federation is a member of the Special Commission 
of Agricultural Co-operation, the International Co-operative 
Alliance and the International Committee of Inter-Co-operative 
Relations. 



BULGARIA 


BY 

Dr. B. Yantchouleff 

The development of the Bulgarian co-operative societies since 
1930 presents several features of special interest. The out- 
standing characteristics of this development for the last three 
years are the following : (1) difficulties in the credit functions of 
the co-operatives; (2) considerable increase of co-operative 
marketing of agricultural products ; and (3) the complication 
and the acuteness of the problem of indebtedness. 

These three economic phenomena, as will be seen below, are 
in full interdependence and are common consequences of the 
international economic crisis. The difficulties of the town and 
village co-operatives increase simultaneously with the falling of 
the prices of agricultural products, the proceeds of which form 
the foundation of the national income of Bulgaria. There is not 
yet published any official statistics for the overdue bills of the 
town and village credit co-operatives ; such information is avail- 
able only for the Popular Banks. Regarding the position of 
the agricultural co-operative societies, the Bulgarian Agricultural 
Bank, in its report for 1931, states that payments are overdue 
in the different districts of the country from 30 to 90 per cent 
The Popular Banks, which are credit co-operative societies oj 
the Schulze Delitzsck type and function in the towns as well a< 
in the villages, are in abetter position : of the total number of th< 
banks, 221, 34 have overdue bills up to 50 per cent., and ow 
bank has up to 80 per cent. 
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The position of the private banks, especially that of the small 
joint stock banks m the province, is worse. We could say, there- 
fore, that the Popular Banks m Bulgaria have weathered much 
better the economic crisis than either the private banks or the 
village co-operatives of the Raiffeisen type. 

Yet, we must say, that with the best of will the Bulgarian 
co-operator is not in a position to meet his obligations incurred 
during 1925-30, when the price standard was much higher than 
during recent years. The present wholesale price of wheat comes 
to hardly 20 per cent, of its price in 1926 ; the price of tobacco, 
especially of the higher qualities, is 15-20 per cent, of its average 
price during 1928. 

It is appaient, therefore, that, although the Bulgarian co- 
operator is very modest and frugal in his manner of living, he 
cannot, at the present low prices of his products and with his 
meagre income, be regular as a debtor and taxpayer. This 
reduced position of the co-operators forced the credit societies 
to limit their activities. The loaning of money was reduced to 
such an extent, especially by the Agricult uial Societies, that they 
were very soon deprived of means for their administrative 
expenses. 


Co-operative Marketing 

A happy turn in the position of the credit co-operatives and 
especially of the village co-operatives, was brought about by the 
development of sales and supplies. During 1932 the joint 
supplies effected by the village co-operatives amounted to Levas 
1,007,423,000, against 319,000,000 Levas supplies for 1931. Of 
the total amount of these goods, 38 per cent, were groceries 
and 27-1 per cent. salt. 

The joint sales of agricultural products effected by the village 
co-operatives during 1932 amounted to 527,000,000 Levas, of 
which 44-1 per cent, is represented by cereals, 22*1 per cent, by 
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tobacco, followed by eggs and other products. The Agricultural 
Societies have used some of their raw products for co-operative 
manufactures, which amounted to 346,000,000 Levas, first place 
m which is taken by tobacco and lumber. Thus the co-operative 
marketing of the Agricultural Societies during 1933 reached the 
total of 1,800,000,000 Levas. 

The Popular Banks, through their central Zadruga, have 
also effected common sales of cereals during 1931 and 1932, to a 
total quantity of 43,890,000 kgs. Some Popular Banks during 
recent years have organised an export trade for eggs. 

The consumers' co-operative societies, organised m their 
central Napred, have developed normally their activities, 
succeeding m attaining a decisive influence m the sale of some 
of the more commonly used articles, such as sugar, salt, seed, 
oils, etc 

With an almost complete stoppage of their usual credit 
activities, the village co-operatives are functioning only through 
their recently started economic activities. In spite of these 
new activities of the co-operatives, however, the Bulgarian peasant 
is m a desperate position due to the low prices of his products. 
His reputation as a good payer is badly suffering at present, as 
he finds great difficulty in meeting his obhgations, even to his 
co-operative. Thus his credit difficulties created the so-called 
debts problem. As early as 1931 this problem became the motto 
of many political parties. The majority of the electors gave 
their confidence to those political parties who promised them 
most relief. The leaders of some parties promised the peasant 
a reduction of his debts, up to 50 per cent., and a considerable 
reduction m the land tax. The latter was actually granted to 
landowners who own less than ten hectares of land. The promised 
50 per cent, reduction of debts was not granted, but on the other 
hand several laws were voted in the National Assembly which 
gave a partial relief to debtors, including a law for the relief of 
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the peasants, a law for the preventative concordat, a law for a 
reduction of interest on loans. 

These laws, however, which are in force for a period of one 
year, did not give the desired relief. On the contrary they 
brought about a demoralisation of the debtors and the consequent 
disorganisation of credit. Therefore, the Government, realising 
the difficulties of the debtors, and the reverse effect of the recent 
legislative attempts m this direction, is now preparing a new law 
for the settlement of debts, which, at the same time, will suspend 
all other effective laws. The new law provides for the payment 
of all debts over an extended period of time, with minimum 
interest. 

The whole economic life of Bulgaria is in great difficulty, 
owing to the heavy debts weighing upon the peasant, and the 
main difficulty comes from the lack of markets for his agricultural 
products and the heavy drop in commodity prices. The industrial 
countries of Central and Western Europe, which are the main 
purchasers of Bulgarian agricultural products, in their aspiration 
for self-sufficiency, put Bulgarian exports in great danger. Due 
to the reduction of exports, imports could not be sufficiently 
financed, and a large reduction in the latter has resulted. Certain 
hopes had been entertained towards the London Economic 
Conference ; its failure created disappointment and a certain 
pessimism for the future, so much the more that some of the agree- 
ments arrived at this Conference, such as that for wheat, do not 
give practical resull s ; the price of wheat continues to drop. 
For the sale of tobacco, which is the main article of Bulgarian 
exports, and the stabilisation of its prices, no agreement could 
be reached among the Balkan states, much less any international 
agreement. 

With reduced imports and exports, the Bulgarian economic 
life cannot secure sufficient income for the different classes of 
its productive population, and at the same time this position 
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reacts unfavourably upon the State finances. In spite of the 
constant reduction m the salaries of State employees, the latter 
receive at present their salaries as much as four months m arrear. 
The municipal employees of a number of town and village munici- 
palities receive their salaries as much as six months in arrear. 
As Bulgaria has an industry partially covering the needs of the 
local market, unemployment, although increased, is not a social 
disaster as elsewhere. 

Bulgarian public opinion regards the complicated political 
situation of Europe as one of the actual causes of the existing 
international economic difficulties, and believes that only mutual 
co-operation and full confidence among the peoples can bring 
certain relief from the heavy economic depression affecting the 
whole world 



GREECE 


BY 

Spiros Andoniades 

The co-operative societies in Greece, although young in age, 
have had to face many difficulties. The economic crisis which 
broke out in 1929 continued, becoming more and more acute in 
Greece as the time passed. Weak economically, as they were, the 
co-operatives could not respond to every demand of the members, 
and therefore their work was very much criticised. The special 
difficulties depended on the character of agriculture in every 
district. In the eeieal-growing districts the crisis, contrary to 
the years 1929-31, during the last two years was felt less than 
in any other district. The tobacco growers had to suffer the most. 
Every other agricultural product was somehow absorbed ; but 
for tobacco, the markets were closed. Great quantities of crops 
remained unsold in the hands of the producers, burdened with 
heavy debts made with the co-operative societies, the National 
and Agricultural Banks, local shopkeepers, etc. The high prices 
at which tobacco was sold in previous years had encouraged the 
issue of big loans. The other farmers (cereal, vine, currant and 
olive growers) also had debts, but comparatively small. 

The harvest of 1932 and 1933 was good and in some districts 
extraordinary. After the exchange rate of the drachme had 
seriously fallen, and the Government had taken several steps in 
view of protecting the prices of the agricultural products, the 
conditions in the country improved to a great extent. The 
question of tobacco, however, remained always an unsolved 
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problem. The State, in order to help the farmers and avoid the 
total loss of the crops, owing to lack of proper storing accommoda- 
tion in the villages, bought the raw tobacco still in their hands 
(8 million Kilos.) at prices far fiom being sufficient to cover the 
amounts of warrant loans. Private firms bought the remainder 
of the old stocks at similar prices offered by the State. It was 
only after the clearing away of the produce, that the farmers and 
the co-operative societies, through which the loans were issued, 
realised in what a tragic position they were left. 

The immediate call on the part of the farmers as well as the 
co-operative societies, was the settlement of the debts. The fall 
of prices, the diminishing of exports, the damages inflicted on 
the vineyards by the late frosts of 1932, etc., caused an increase 
of farm debts and the evasion of obligations. The Agricultural 
Bank of Greece, which was founded to serve the agricultural 
credit requirements, was unable to meet all needs. For this 
reason, the misery among the rural populations became extreme. 
The good harvest of 1932 and other factors, as mentioned above, 
contributed to the reduction of the old debts, and the appeal for 
new credits was not, in fact, very great, exception being made of 
the districts where the harvest was under normal and the land very 
short. The year 1933, for tobacco and cereal growers, proved 
to be luckier, the harvest was bigger (it is estimated that the 
production of wheat has increased by 50 per cent.) and the prices 
more favourable. It is, as yet, too early to express any opinion 
on its actual effect upon agricultural debts ; one could, without 
hesitation, say that they will be considerably reduced. The 
debts will not be repaid totally, especially in tobacco-growing 
districts, where one meets farmers with a very small piece of 
land (0 60-1 hectare) who owe three times their normal year's 
production. The State, excepting the five years' moratorium, 
has not contributed to any definite solution of the problem of 
the farm debts. In September, 1933, a law was passed in view 
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of verifying the farm debts to private individuals. This may 
at last mean the protection of the farmer against usury. Private 
individuals (local merchants) will be left with some bad debts ; 
the National Bank will have few or none. The short-term loans 
issued by the Agricultural Bank will be repaid ; but only a small 
percentage of co-operative capital will flow back to the societies. 

Under such abnormal conditions, it is obvious that the co- 
operative societies could not make great progress as they are, 
practically all, credit societies. The co-operators not only could 
not build up new co-operative capital for the extension of opera- 
tions, but were unable to repay the co-operative funds borrowed 
in the past. In this way the co-operative societies, deprived of 
their means, hesitate to undertake any further operations. 

Exception must be made, however, of the productive societies, 
founded in the course of the last two years (dairies, olive-oil 
mills, wine producers' societies, etc.) and many unions of co-oper- 
ative societies (there were 8x at the end of 1932) which, with 
the help of the Agricultural Bank, undertake to sell farm products 
of their members or provide them with articles they need (artificial 
manure, seeds, fodder, sulphur, and in some cases with food- 
stuffs). The latter (the unions) in 1933 undertook to collect the 
surplus wheat from the producers on behalf of the Commission 
for the Protection of Wheat. This work was done previously by 
a private profiteering society. The successful carrying out of 
this transaction, in connection with the general betterment of 
the conditions of the farming class, promises to make the coming 
year, 1934, a progressive one from the co-operative point of view. 

From the point of view of organisation, the co-operative 
movement made good progress, due to the close control on the 
part of the Agricultural Bank, which, through its constitution, 
undertook the responsibility for the promotion of co-operation. 
So far as co-operative education goes, very little has been done 
during the last two years. 



CO-OPERATION IN EGYPT 


BY 

Dr I Rashau, M,A. (Cantab), Ph.D. (Dublin). Director of the 
Co-operative Section , Ministry of Agriculture 

The general financial crisis of 1907 caught Egypt unprepared to 
cope with its difficulties. The country depended on foreign 
capital and foreign " houses ” for the transaction of its business, 
rural as well as urban, so much so that the withdrawal of this 
capital fundamentally affected the economic activity of the 
people. Ordinary banks, mortgage banks, agricultural banks, 
had all been introduced long before, but it was found that they 
never could serve the purpose of the small man, particularly m 
the country-side. Even the Government had tried to finance 
him directly but without success. 

I. Historical 

With a standing crisis on the one hand, and failure of the 
above-mentioned means even in favourable times, on the other, 
it was natural to look for some other way by which the small 
farmer, who constitutes by far the great majority of the popula- 
tion, could be financed and strengthened in his capacity as buyer 
of agricultural raw materials and seller of produce. 

The co-operative movement was again thought of, in spite 
of reactionary opinion that had confronted its introduction m 
the past, on the ground that such a democratic movement was 
dangerous to introduce into Egypt. Its very teachings, it was 
argued, might lead to the uncontrollability of the people by the 
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Government. Some said that the people were not ripe yet to 
understand the principles of co-operation and to act according 
to them. Others believed that co-operation should come after 
the national capitalist had been given a trial and proved a failure 
to serve adequately the small man. 

These three problems and many others, foremost amongst 
which was one of a religious natuie, have been fully dis- 
cussed here. The Islamic religion, as is well known, does not 
permit usury. Conservative Moslems go further and hold that 
it forbids the taking of interest at all. Co-operative leaders 
explained to the people that co-operation was not for profit 
but for service, and thus the way was paved to get over this 
difficulty. 

In the year 1908 the atmosphere was congenial foi the laying 
of the foundation of the co-operative movement m Egypt . 
There was need for the movement, the public demanded it, and 
the right leader was found Omar Loutfy Rey —a well-known 
lawyer and public-spirited man — lost no time in gaining sup- 
porters for the movement amongst the intellectual classes before 
launching his co-operative campaign in town and in country. 
Foremost among iiis supporters was Prince Hussein Kamel, 
president of the Kheclivial Agricultural Society. A committee 
was soon formed in that society, with Omar Loutfy as a prominent 
member. After studying the various problems concerning the 
movement and its application in the country, and after consulting 
well-known co-operators in France and Italy, foremost amongst 
whom was Luigi Lnzzati, and after a few of its members had 
visited a number of co-operative societies abroad, the u grandes 
hgnes ” for the movement were drawn up This was followed 
by a project for a law for Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
which was duly passed on to the Government in 1909 for considera- 
tion. Thus from the outset the movement took an agricultural 
di lection, owing to the fact that the countiy, as well as the body 
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in charge of the subject, were both essentially agricultural. In 
the meantime, Omar Loutfy carried on his propaganda. His 
activities were not confined to agricultural co-operation, for he 
advocated the formation of whatever type of society would 
realise the requirements of the people He did not leave them 
at that but drafted " model rules ” for the running of agricultural 
societies, banks or consumers* societies as the case might be. 
Unfortunately he did not live long and passed away m 1911, 
leaving the movement m which he put his heart in its infancy. 
His followers felt his loss badly. At the same time the societies, 
suffering from the lack of a union which would uphold the 
principles of the movement and act as the societies* federation 
for educational and inspecting purposes, formed a Co-operative 
Union in 1912 with headquarters in Cairo. Unfortunately the 
best form of a central organisation was not chosen, for it com- 
prised the functions of a union, a wholesale Society and a central 
bank, and its constitution was on a capitalistic basis, rendering 
it dependent on private capital to a great extent. No wonder 
that a centralised superstructure could not stand long on such a 
false foundation. 

To come back to co-operative legislation, the Government did 
not take any steps m that direction until early in 1914, that is, 
two years after the “ Five-feddan Law ** had been passed. With 
the enactment of this law, the small farmer’s difficulty in obtaining 
credit increased, for no attachment could be considered valid 
against a debtor who owned five acres or less. To help those 
small farmers to carry on their business in the circumstances, the 
Government thought of encouraging agricultural co-operative 
societies and drafted a law for the purpose, based on the old 
project of the Khedivial Agricultural Society ; but this was 
shelved by the breaking out of the World War. 

From that time until 1923, the movement was without central 
organisation or Government care of it ; the few agricultural and 
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consumers' societies that were in existence got weaker and weaker 
till most of them disappeared. 

The Political awaking of the country that followed the War 
rendered the Government more conscious of the economic needs 
of the people and the masses themselves more responsive to 
economic reform. The Government did not take long to pass 
the long-awaited Co-operative Law, thanks to past researches, 
projects and experience m the field of co-operative organisation, 
legislation and business If we consider the year 1908 as the 
date of birth of the co-operative movement in Egypt, then 
1923 is the date of its renascence The outstanding difference 
in these two landmarks in co-operative history in Egypt is the 
changing of policy from self-help to State aid. The reason for 
that change is the fifteen years’ experience from 1908 until 1923 
which proved that co-operation in Egypt for various reasons 
could not make real progress unless it received assistance from 
the Government. The policy adopted assumed to begin with, 
that the people and the State had each their pari to play, and 
that if the former’s part gradually increased, while that of the 
latter continuously decreased, the time would come when the 
movement would really be a flourishing people’s movement. 
Under the new law a special Co-operative Section was founded 
m the Ministry of Agriculture for the registration and inspection 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. In 1927, after four years 
working under this law, 147 co-operative societies had 12,289 
members, ££46,466 paid-up capital, ££3,996 reserves, ££6,275 
bank loans, and a total surplus of ££3,856. 

When public interest in democratic movements was raised 
after the establishment of parliamentary rule in the country, 
the need for a new general Co-operative Law, more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the time, was felt. This law, the Magna 
Charta of the co-operative movement in Egypt, was passed in 
1927, and under it the Co-operative Section was reorganised to 
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become in fact a State Co-operative Union undertaking the 
work of propaganda, education, inspection, auditing, issuing 
pamphlets, publishing a bi-monthly magazine and a year book, 
studying various co-operative problems and advising the societies 
on different subjects. 

This Section is composed of a director, assisted by chief 
inspectors and chief auditor at headquarters, and a staff of 
inspectors, organisers and auditors stationed m different parts 
of the provinces. 

The progress of co-operation since then, can be judged from 
the following statistics . 


Year 

No of 
Socs 

Member- 

ship 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Bank 

Loans 

Surplus 

Loans to 
Members 

Supplies 
and other 
Services 

1928 




££ 



& 

& 

162 

14,176 

56,067 

7,459 

28,481 

5,806 



1929 

217 

22,336 

80,985 

9,558 

127,454 

11,881 

126,484 

122,190 

1930 

514 

48,317 

143,130 

13,222 

275,461 

20,127 

275,928 

i 99 , 55 i 

1931 

539 

53,441 

154,243 

19,175 

202,243 

13,859 

178,949 

174,676 

1932 

559 

54,931 

158,118 

26,225 

84,893 

4,778 

44,470 

177,266 


II. The Societies and their Work 
Almost all the societies are agricultural, of the general- 
purposes type, serving their members in different ways, chiefly 
m the supply of fertilisers, seeds and feeding stuffs, advancing 
loans to members for productive purposes, selling their produce 
and helping them to use modern agricultural machinery. About 
5 per cent, of the societies deal in domestic requirements as 
well, such as sugar, molasses, soap, salt, etc. As the most 
prominent work of the societies is the advancing of loans, I shall 
begin by stating what has been done in this field. 

Advancing Loans 

With the passing of the present Co-operative Law in 1927, 
Parliament authorised the granting of a State loan amounting 
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to £250,000 to which was added later on £100,000, to be deposited 
as required in Rank Misr for the benefit of the Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies. 

The societies t applied to the Co-operative Section for loans 
needed by themselves and their members, within the limits 
defined each year by their General Meetings. After due con- 
sideration as regards the needs of the society and its general 
situation, the Section advised the bank of the amount approved, 
the bank examined the security offered, and fixed the loan 
accordingly. This security was not only the liability of the 
members towards their society, as usually practised in such 
co-operative affairs, but was the personal guarantee of - the 
members of the Committee of Management and sometimes the 
Council of Supervision as well. In a few cases the Committee 
men refused to act as guarantors, in others the bank declined 
to accept them as such, on account of their weak financial 
position, and in many cases they dictated to the society their 
terms for so acting ; these were the weak points of the scheme. 
The bank paid the Government 2 per cent, interest and charged 
4 per cent, to the societies, which in their turn charged 7 per 
cent, to their members, the difference of 3 per cent, being the 
maximum allowed by the Co-operative Law. The term of the 
loans was limited to twelve months, usually ending in December, 
that is, about three months after the picking of cotton, during 
which time the societies could collect from members and repay 
the bank. Before the present crisis the loans granted to the 
co-operative societies were fully paid before the end of the 
year, which fact has been duly and gracefully acknowledged 
by the bank in its annual report. With the coming of the 
crisis, defaulting societies began to be reported, and as the 
crisis continued, matters went from bad to worse, so much 
so that, to relieve the situation, an arrangement was reached 
between the Government and the new bank, the Credit 
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Agricole d'Egypte, for payment of the societies' debts by instal- 
ments. 

The following table shows the extent to which the societies 
benefited by the State loan : 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 



No 

£E. 

No. 

£E 

No 


No 

Amount applied for 
Approved by the 

76,684 

47 

219,976 

I42 

499,007 

315 

512,977 

353 

Ministry . . 

55.030 

47 

174.143 

142 

370.193 

315 

323.997 

353 

Bank Commitments 

36.730 

32 

149,603 

139 

305.595 

287 

189.397 

2S3 

Am&unt Advanced 
Average Amount 

28,481 

17 

127.454 

III 

273,121 

251 

164,373 

258 

advanced per so- 
ciety . . 

1.675 

— 

1,148 

— 1 

1,088 


637 

— 


In 1931 the semi-State capitalist bank, Credit Agricole 
d'Egypte, was established, and the whole co-operative business 
which was being carried on till then by Bank Misr was trans- 
ferred to the new bank. The system adopted was quite different. 
The societies are granted loans for specific purposes, and only 
at the time when such loans are required. If the purpose is 
the purchase of seeds or manures, things in which the bank 
deals, loans are given m kind The principal cash loans are 
those for the purchase of cattle and agricultural machinery, 
and for the cultivation and picking of cotton. Further, the 
bank advances money on the security of such principal crops 
as cotton, wheat, maize and rice. 

Although the rate of interest charged, 5 per cent., is 1 per 
cent higher than that which used to be charged by Bank Misr, 
the member now pays 1 per cent, lower than before, 6 per cent. 
The security differs according to the kind of the loans. In the 
case of seeds and manures, the purchasing members are required 
to sign a list in which data about their orders and lands, etc., 
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are given. The bank has by law the right of privilege and the 
right of administrative foreclosure which it can apply to the 
crops and cattle of those members. In the case of loans for 
the purchase of cattle and machinery, the Members of the Com- 
mittee of Management act as sureties, so also in the case of 
loans for the cultivation and picking of cotton when the member 
is not a proprietor but leaseholder. In all cases, the society 
itself is the contractual debtor of the bank and as such is also 
responsible for the loan. 

The terms of loans also differ. Those for seeds, manures 
and the cultivation and picking of cotton fall due with the 
crops. Those for the purchase of cattle and machinery are 
medium term, from two to five years, and are payable by instal- 
ments, Advances on crops are made for two months renewable. 

This is the new system briefly stated, and if the old system 
had its weak points, the new one is viewed with much fore- 
boding. To begin with, it not only paralyses the work of the 
societies to a large extent, but also obliges their members to 
purchase almost individually their most important requisites, 
namely seeds and manures, from the kinds it chooses and at 
the prices it fixes. Even if the supplies are well selected and 
the prices favourable — and that is not always the case- -the 
method in itself is not co-operative ; it is not conducive to 
collective action, nor does it encourage initiative. It is argued 
that it assures good quality and justice in distribution ; even 
if that is so, it is certainly at the expense of co-operative principles, 
for the societies will never have a chance to learn by their faults 
and will never be capable of undertaking responsibility. 

The Egyptian societies have been criticised for enjoining 
that loans must be for productive purposes. This restriction 
disables members from borrowing from their societies to meet 
necessary expenditure, it is argued, and in consequence they 
remain in the hands of the usurer, and their capacity to pay 
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their dues to their societies is seriously reduced. In a village 
where everybody is known to everybody else there is no danger, 
it is said, m the society supplying the members’ needs for un- 
productive as well as productive purposes as long as the Com- 
mittee watches that the object of each loan is really useful 
On the other hand we are afraid that this generous policy might 
be abused, and a good deal of the societies’ funds would be spent 
on purposes which would not help the borrower to pay back 
his debt, and what remains would not be sufficient for loans for 
productive purposes Our experience tells us that although 
the societies’ advances are generally spent for productive purposes, 
a certain amount (whether on account of laxity or impossibility 
of close supervision) is m fact spent in unproductive purposes. 
However, the pros and cons of the question are being recon- 
sidered in the light of local experience, and whether the German 
policy will continue in Egypt or will give place to the Indian 
policy remains to be seen. 

Supplies 

The supplies of co-operative societies are largely manures 
which account for about 50 per cent., then comes cotton seed 
for about 20 per cent., next diff erent agricultural requirements 10 
per cent. , and lastly 20 per cent, household requirements, including 
the share of the few purely consumers' co-operative societies 
Different agricultural requirements include coal and kerosene, 
oils, ropes, timber, sacks, and seeds of different kinds. The 
value of supplies distributed to members m 1932 was as follows : 


Manures .... ... 68,083 

Cotton seed 19,614 

Other Agricultural Requirements. .... 16,015 

Household Requirements 23,025 


126,737 
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There is no wholesale society for the purchase of the agri- 
cultural supplies but the quality of manures and cotton seeds 
is insured by the law. As to price, this is practically fixed for 
manures, but there is a wide range as regards cotton seed. 
Co-operative societies were habitually buyers of manures from 
both the Royal Agricultural Society to which they pay an annual 
subscription, and the Ministry of Agriculture ; the Ministry 
distributed selected cotton seed as well Now, the new Credit 
Agricole d’Egypte has taken over the trading business of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. When the societies need loans for the 
purchase of requirements, the Credit Agricole gives those loans 
in kind whenever it deals in the requirements m question. The 
societies are thus precluded from choosing their supplies and 
forgo the benefits of wholesale business. It is true that on 
several supplies the bank grants a special 5 per cent, discount 
for co-operative societies but this is only a small part of the 
trade margin. Societies when dealing with the ordinary channels 
of trade, e.g. in cotton seed, often realise 20 per cent on their 
dealings. Supplies of household requirements are dealt with 
elsewhere. 

Sale of Produce 

Co-operative selling being one of the most difficult operations 
in co-operative business, it has been tried cautiously in this 
country. A society exclusively for the marketing of fruits, in 
Eayoum, one of our most important fruit-growing provinces, 
has just been founded. A few of our agricultural societies have 
tried the sale of their members' cotton and realised appreciably 
higher prices than those prevailing in their respective local 
markets ; but it will be some time yet before this opeiation is 
properly organised on a large scale. 

Attempts are being made now to prepare the way for the 
co-operative selling of onions and rice, two of our main crops, 
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This has been begun by supplying good seeds to the societies 
in the areas of these crops, followed by helping them to acquire 
modern machinery for the sorting and grading of onions and 
threshing of rice, operations which are necessary if the crops 
are to fetch better prices 

In the field of marketing vegetables, we have a successful 
general-purposes society in Alexandria It has a membership 
of 720, paid-up share capital £Ei,7i6 and reserves of £E622. 
Its members are all vegetable growers m the outskirts of Alex- 
andria. Their requirements (chiefly seeds, fertilisers and sulphur) 
sold in 1932 amounted to £Ei,8o 7, only 6 per cent, of which 
whs on credit Loans to members at 7 per cent, amounted to 
£200 A profit of ^456 was made that year. 

The Alexandria society succeeded in 1931 in founding a 
spacious auction market well equipped with offices and stores, 
which after many difficulties not only realised its object, to 
relieve its own members from the ill treatment of local middle- 
men, but obliged these to improve their methods of business 
with the growers generally. The market, towards the establish- 
ment of which the society advanced £1,000, is managed by a 
body of five member-growers who undertake all responsibility 
for management, loss and bad debts in return for 7 per cent 
on the sales proceeds, for cost of administration, a further 1 per 
cent, going to the society. There are also exit dues paid at 
the market gate by purchasers Although the method of sale 
is by auction m the market hall, sales are allowed on the road 
to merchants who require early delivery Such sales are reported 
to the market and the commission of 8 per cent, must be paid 
thereon. Besides, there are sales made by direct private con- 
tract between the market managers and exporters. The market 
advances loans to members on account of vegetables sold in it. 
Another service which the society renders is the obtaining of 
special permits for its members for vegetable carts ; such permits 
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were previously only given to local drivers, a source of trouble 
and annoyance to the farmers. In 1932, 5,000 growers were 
using the market, sales were ^37,556, advances £12,000, exit 
dues £292, gross income ££3,297, managers' expenditure ££1,646. 

Supply of Household Requirements 

About 10 per cent, of the agricultural general-purpose societies 
distribute household requirements to their members, especially 
molasses, sugar, soap, salt and extra provisions for the fasting 
month of Ramadan. During 1932 about 58 societies supplied 
to their members goods to the value of ££5,574 

Five consumers’ societies at the end of 1932 had 515 members, 
££2,270 paid-up capital, reserves of ££489, and sales of 
££17,452, 

In July, 1932, the society laid down the rules for “ deposit 
accounts ”, By the end of June, 1933, deposits from members 
and non-members amounted to £817. Interest paid to members 
is 4 per cent., to non-members 3J per cent. A member is allowed 
credit up to 60 per cent, of the total value of his fully paid up 
shares to the end of the month only. Wages are paid in Egypt 
monthly. 

When we fought and won in 1927 to make co-operative 
legislation general and not merely agricultural as it then was, 
it was feared that if the movement were put under the control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, it would assume an exclusively 
rural character, as is largely the case. This led some to think 
of splitting up the movement into two camps, ruial and urban, 
putting the former under the Ministry of Agriculture, the latter 
under that of Finance. Realising that the agricultural sup- 
porters of the movement were overwhelmingly stronger than 
the urban supporters, and rather than cause a split, we pre- 
ferred to be attached to the Ministry of Agriculture. A split 
would certainly have weakened the movement as a whole, 
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especially at a time when the number of co-operative advisors 
and trained inspectors necessary to this new order was far from 
being sufficient. Moreover, that united front in which we 
co-operators so much believe, would have been broken, instead 
of rallying all co-operators under one banner, harmonising their 
interests, and working for the economic and social welfare of 
all. Now that the movement is extending far and wide and 
the need for it in all quarters is being felt, and above all that 
experience at home as well as abroad proves that if the move- 
ment does not develop freely in a congenial atmosphere, its 
activities tend to be unduly narrowed, this unnatural situation 
has to be reconsidered 

Utilisation Services 

The use of modern agricultural machinery is still very limited, 
and it is not unusual that a progressive society which enters the 
field with high hopes, withdraws from it with dissatisfaction. 
The writing off of the value of machinery is often too heavy 
compared with the services rendered. There is often not enough 
work forthcoming for agricultural machinery, and it is difficult 
to find the proper mechanic. Curing the crisis, farmers went 
back to their usual old methods. So far, mechanical ploughing 
has been tried in a few societies with no great success. Attempts 
are being made to introduce machinery and implements for the 
processing of rice, onions, eggs, milk, honey, etc. Another 
allied branch is the fumigation of citrus trees This is growing 
in importance with the development of orange groves. Fumiga- 
tion is carried on by a few societies under the chemical control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and with its help. They draw 
an appreciable benefit from this source. The following was the 
utilisation of societies" machinery in 1931 . ploughing, ££370 ; 
fumigation, ££703 ; pump irrigation, £Ei2g ; miscellaneous, 
£Eii2 ; total, ££1,314. 
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The Social Side of the Societies 

As co-operators, wc believe that improving the economic 
condition of the people is only the first step towards attaining 
a better life. We have been trying to get into the minds of 
Egyptian co-operators, that unless their societies can claim for 
themselves, as agencies of social reconstruction, something more 
than adding to the material gains of the people, they are indeed 
of no real significance in the realisation of a better state. We 
found it difficult to get our societies to respond to this call in 
a few years. Materialism has become so deeply seated in the 
minds of the people, that it has become almost their only con- 
cern. That accounts for our success in the social field being 
rather meagre. By law, co-operative societies are obliged to 
allot a certain percentage of their net profits, generally 4 per cent , 
for social services in their districts, in 1931 amounting to ££850. 
This is spent in founding small rural schools, building fountains 
for cattle to drink from, digging village water pumps, icpairing 
canal banks, helping in putting out fire, etc. 

A few societies like that of Dershaba in Behera Province, 
go further and allot as much as 20 per cent, of their net profits 
to their social funds. The society mentioned interests itself in 
the improvement of the condition of life in the village generally, 
repairing roads, maintaining street lighting, planting trees for 
shelter, conducting a small trade school in which the children 
are taught weaving and rug-making, reforming education in the 
village as well as improving the sanitary conditions therein. 

Future of the Movement 

When the movement changed hands in 1923, from the people 
to the Government, as already explained in the historical part 
of this article, we hoped that the understanding arrived at 
between those calling for government interference and those 
for non-interference, would guarantee to reduce the evils of 
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bureaucracy to a minimum, that understanding would give 
both people and Government each a part to play in the move- 
ment, bearing in mind that the latter’s part is only of a temporary 
nature until the movement could stand on its own feet. This 
spirit of true co-operation in its widest sense between Govern- 
ment and people was recognised in the new Co-operative Law 
itself. 

Despite of all precautions taken, the movement suffers now 
from encroachment on its fundamental principles, and the share 
of liberty that was allotted to it at the time of the contract 
between Government and people, instead of increasing, is found 
to be decreasing. Another difficulty is the insufficiency of the 
field staff undertaking the co-operative education of the people 
and the supervision of societies. The business of these societies 
increased greatly and their numbers quadrupled since 1927, 
but the strength of the staff remained almost as it was. Last 
but not least, the absence of a central co-operative bank is a 
great drawback to the movement. 

The co-operative movement in Egypt is certainly a living 
force in the country, however many its shortcomings are. All 
these can be remedied in time, so long as its principles are accepted 
by the people, its democratic methods found suitable to them, 
its varied services proved beneficial, and above all its ultimate 
results— the elevation of their social standard— firmly pursued. 



MEXICO 


BY 

The National Bank of Agricultural Credit 

The Mexican agricultural credit system for landowners and 
smallholders derives from the National Agricultural Credit Bank, 
the head office of which functions as general manager, This 
chief office has a local Agency, with jurisdiction in the Valley 
of Mexico and surrounding districts. It has also local Agencies 
in Chihuahua, in Camaron, Victoria, Aguascalientes, Guzman 
(Jalisco), Celaya, Toluca, Puebla, Cordoba, Cuernavaca and 
Oaxaca, The accounts in all these branches are consolidated 
in the general Balance Sheet of the National Agricultural Credit 
Bank, in which the deposits made by the regional banks appear 
in the Shares Account. The head office also supervises the 
organisation and the operations of the regional banks, which act 
as branches and are now operating in the states of Jalisco, 
Queretaro, Tamsulipas, Mexico, Puebla, Veracruz and Morelos, 
taking the place of Agencies as these are liquidated. The 
General Agricultural Credit Depositories also form part of the 
system ; their Head Office is under the supervision of the Central 
Agricultural Credit Bank, but they have 8 agencies of their 
own, with 35 cellar (wine) societies in the centres of production, 
and there is a prospect of 16 more being established in the near 
future. 

Both the regional banks and the depositories submit their 
affairs to the Agricultural Credit Bank, forming thereby the 
units of a single system of operations Therefore it is deemed 
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advisable that in this report we should deal not solely with the 
legal entity, i.e. the National Agricultural Credit Bank, but 
rather with the union of institutions which forms the actual 
agricultural credit system. 

Each Agency or Regional Bank divides its territory into as 
many zones as are indicated in the general plan of operations, 
and with an organisation similar to that of the National Bank 
and its branches, has a personal director for all matters within 
its jurisdiction, with a district under his direct charge. Each 
zone is under the control of a district cashier, to whom the 
officials and accountants of the societies are directly responsible 
for operations of organisation, credit, debts recovery and assist- 
ance m various ways to the co-operative or local societies within 
the zone. Each society in its turn is under the administration 
of a Council and the vigilance of a Board, whose members give 
their services freely ; but their activities are very closely super- 
vised by the official personnel of the zone, a vigilance which 
must of necessity be very strict as long as the directors of the 
societies lack experience. As a rule, several years of practice 
are needed before they can assume autonomous control, and 
therefore supervision from headquarters is one of the indis- 
pensable factors for success. 

The auditing services m all the units of the system have 
been carried on regularly, and at the present time there are 
very few societies whose accounts with their members are in 
the course of clearing up, and it is quite certain that by the 
end of 1933 those m arrears will have disappeared as they are 
working diligently towards this end. 

Agricultural societies are of two classes . old u Locals ”, 
created under the Law of 1926, and the new Co-operatives, 
which are the product of the 1931 legislation. Their organisa- 
tion and operations are identical, except in a few minor details ; 
but the change of title and the necessity of adjusting them to 
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the more recent Act has required a transfoi mat ion, liquidating 
the local societies and founding co-operatives in their stead, 
The opportunity is being taken to put into liquidation all the 
old societies whose legal and economic conditions make this 
desirable. The process has been slow, and attention is still 
divided between the two types of society , this situation is 
bound to last for some years to come. 

At the close of the working year the number of societies 
under the agriculUnal credit system was 591, with a member- 
ship of 31,083. There are also 24 oigani.sed societies not in 
communication with the headquarters, either through lack of 
resources or because they weu* not in organised zones of opera- 
tion. Of the societies receiving credit, 38O are fanners’ organisa- 
tions and 205 are formed by smallholders ; 300 of these are 
" locals ” and 291 are co-operatives Of the locals, 105 are being 
operated by headquarters while m process of transformation; 
39 are being granted loans, for the purpose of balancing their 
accounts. There are 113 locals in liquidation, new co-operatives 
having been formed in their localities. 

As for the co-operatives, there are 133 newly formed in 
districts where there was no local ; 118 co-operatives have been 
established upon the skeletons of the old locals, and, finally, 
28 co-operatives have been founded where fonnerly there was 
a Land Co-operative, or co-operatives which did business with 
the Agricultural Land Banks. 

It is satisfactory to note that what some years ago was 
considered a dangerous operation, i.c. a loan with no further 
guarantee than personal labour, is becoming more and more a 
normal credit transaction. There are, in fact, districts in which 
the recovery of loans is 100 per cent, on maturity of the bills. 
The proportion has steadily increased in recent years, so that 
the restoration of credit for the smallholder to normal conditions 
is only a question of time. 
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These results are not apparent in the general statistics of 
agriculture, although they may be found m auxiliary details, 
because in many cases the debtor has warehoused his crops in 
sufficient quantity to guarantee his liability, m the hope of a 
rise m prices, which are always low at harvest time To assist 
the societies m these transactions and so safeguard the pro- 
ducer against the middleman, is the essential function of the 
Depositories. While the bank helps m financing the growth 
and the harvesting of the crops, the depositories, with this 
security, can extend the period of employment of capital, pro- 
viding a new loan before the old crop is on the market 
► This explains why, m spite of the financial conditions, the 
societies’ credit operations have developed to a much greater 
extent than during the foregoing year. Actually, the loans of 
the credit units to the societies amounted to $1,625,460, as 
compared with the preceding year, of $603,000. 


u 
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BY 

Dr, Miguel Vklandia, Superintendent oj Co-operative Societies 

The promotion, organisation and regulation of co-operative 
societies in Colombia was initiated in 1931, under Law No, 134 
of that year. The law recognises as co-opeiative societies, 
permanent associations of unlimited membership and variable 
capital, whose purpose is the economic and social progress of 
their members, conducted on the basis of the distribution of 
profits in proportion with the business of each member with the 
society. Under the special powers assigned to him under this 
law, President Herrera subsequently issued four important 
Decrees to give practical efiect to a measure which had been 
received with enthusiasm throughout the Republic as promising 
the solution of many of the problems confronting the national 
economy; they deal with various means of satisfying the needs 
of different sections of the community as contributors to the 
public wealth and general welfare;, particularly the provision of 
industrial and agricultural credit, which is to be decentralised 
and made available to the small producers in all social classes. 

A Department for the Supervision of Co-operatives has been 
established under the Ministry of Industry, and the first Superin- 
tendent, Dr. J. M. Agudelo, pushed forward at once, with all the 
faith and will of which he was capable, toward the organisation 
of this new and hitherto untried national economic system. The 
task is a complex and difficult one, owing to the fact that co- 
operation has yet to be made known here, that the moral elements 
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of co-operation are not indigenous m the customs or mentality 
of the people, and that the capitalist standard has been the only 
criterion for the distribution of the results of the common labour. 
In spite of these inherent difficulties, guided by the faith that 
Co-operation can be made a reality m Colombia, and stimulated 
by the support which has been given to the movement by dis- 
tinguished citizens, private institutions and public officials, the 
Minister of Industry, Dr. F. J. Chaux, and the former Superin- 
tendent, dedicated their energies to the foundation and develop- 
ment of a co-operative system 

There are at present in active existence the following legally 
established societies 

1 The Magdalena Banana Co-operative, Ltd., with headquarters at 

Santa Marta, Department of Magdalena, is organised m five 
sections • banana growers’ credit , workers’ and employees’ 
credit , consumers’ requirements , marketing ; special services. 
A nominal (minimum) capital for each section is provided for 
m the constitution . growers’ credit, $100,000 ; other credit, 
$5,000 ; consumers’ section, $10,000 ; marketing $100,000 

2 The Agricultural and Livestock Co-operative of Sogamoso, Ltd , 

divides its functions mto five sections, including Special Services, 
the four others having nominal capital as follows . Section of 
Credit for Graziers, $50,000 , Section of Credit for Cultivators, 
$30,000 ; Section of Consumers’ Requirements, $10,000 , Market- 
ing, $50,000. 

3 The Workers’ Co-operative of Bogota, Ltd., m the Department of 

Cundinamarca, with two sections, the principal one for consumers 
and the subordinate one for credit, has a nominal capital of 
$3,000. 

4 The Buses Co-operative of Santa Fe, Ltd , also in Bogota, is of a 

co-operative character and has a nominal capital of $4,000 

5 “ La Antioquena ” Consumers’ Co-operative, Ltd., with head- 

quarters m Medelhn, Department of Antioquia, has a nominal 
capital of $5,000. 

A considerable number of co-operative societies are m process 
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of formation. The following are having the immediate attention 
of the snpermtendency : 


Department of Antioquia Colombian Consumers' Co-operative ; 
Coffee Marketing and Credit Society 

Department of the Atlantic * Consumers’ Co-operative and a Mutual 
Savings Society in Barranquilla. 

Department of Bolivar * Production and Credit Societies in the different 
municipalities ; a Workers’ Co-operative , an Agricultural and Livestock 
Society , Society of growers of sugar cane 

Department of Bozaca . Agricultural Societies for credit and market- 
ing, mutual aid, and Raiffeisen Societies 

Department of Caldas * Local Co-operatives for Credit, Transport and 
Marketing of Coffee and Livestock. This departmental project is of 
special importance, being a plan drawn up jointly by the Co-operative 
Committee and the Government of the Department. It calls for the 
establishment of local coffee co-operatives m the 42 municipalities of the 
Department, with the collaboration of the Departments, the municipalities, 
the National Federation of Coffee Growers, the Bank of Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit, and the growers of the different localities, in such a 
manner as may facilitate the consolidation and utilisation of whatever 
credit resources these different agencies are willing to contribute to the 
development of the co-operatives Department of Cumhuamurca ; Society 
for producers of sugar cane, honey and derivatives , wheat-growers' market- 
ing and credit society , Bogota industrial workers' co-operative , milk 
and milk dairy produce society , co-operative building society , govern- 
ment employees’ co-operative society. 

Department of Huila . Agricultural and Live Stock Society. 
Department of Magdalena : Valledupar Live Stock Society 
Department of Narifio : Coffee Growers’ Co-operative. 

Department of Santander . Consumers’ and Producers’ Credit Society 
Department of N. Santander Durania Agricultural Credit Society, 
“ Pecus Coffea.” 

Department of Tohma . Libano Wheatgrowers’ Credit and Marketing 
Co-operative , Tolima Livestock Society , Papas Credit and Marketing 
Society. 

Department of Valle : Coffee Co-operative and Calh Workers' Society. 
Department of Meta . Villavicencio Livestock Society. 

Department of Choco . Quibdo Consumers' Society. 
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As may be seen from the above, the superintendency of 
co-operative societies has already been called upon to undertake 
an extensive and complicated task m connection with the organi- 
sation and supervision of the above-named societies The 
invariable policy of the department is not to intervene m any 
formal manner which might discourage the initiative of societies, 
but to bring to their organisation practical assistance and advice, 
the inspiration of co-operative ideals and the sound application 
of co-operative economic principles, thus promoting a movement 
united m purpose and with aspirations in accordance with its 
positive opportunities 
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BY 

T. Mutaguchi, Secretary of the Central Union of Credit Societies 

Co-operative credit societies in Korea arose chiefly through 
governmental initiative, as in many countries in Asia. As the 
result of the undeveloped condition of her economic activities, 
together with long years of misgovernment under the old regime, 
almost the whole agricultural population suffered from inadequate 
banking facilities as well as from the grip of avaricious usurers. 
So the first task of the new Government after the amalgamation 
of Korea with Japan, was to develop an adequate rural credit 
policy. Thus, early in 1904 there was issued a Law concerning 
local credit societies through the initiative of the late Baron 
Megata, who was then the financial adviser of the Korean Govern- 
ment just before the Japanese-Korean Amalgamation took place. 
The movement developed by leaps and bounds under the paren- 
tal patronage of the Government, though this system is in a 
way far from a genuine co-operative movement ; concessions 
with regard to the establishment of a society, the appointment 
of managing directors, the advance of necessary capital, etc., are 
only obtained through the Governor-General of Chosen and a 
semi-governmental bank. 

The law of 1904 was amended in 19x4, 19x8, 1928 and 1932, 
to provide precise definition regarding objects of co-operative 
credit societies and prescribe strict supervision as well as adminis- 
tration by the Government . According to this law, a co-operative 
credit society is a corporate juridical body established with the 
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following objects for the promotion of the economic development 
of its members : 

1. To lend money to its members for the promotion of their economic 
activities. 

2 To receive savings from members and non-members, but m the latter 

case there is a certain restriction regarding the kinds of deposits. 

3 To store goods produced by its members m its own warehouse and 

to issue warehouse certificates for them on authorisation, of the 
Governor-General . 

4. To do business for any other co-operative credit society and bank, 
or to do agent business for any other bank on authorisation of 
the Governor-General. 

* 5 To do trust business or adjust the local monetary circulation by 
order of the Governor-General. 

The essential points concerning the management and adminis- 
tration of a co-operative credit society are as follows : 

1. Members of a co-operative credit society are restricted to those 
who reside within the area m which a co-operative society carries 
on its work , they are chiefly recruited from the agricultural 
population of lower economic strata. 

2 Every member must have at least one share and not more than 
100 The value of one share ranges from 10 yen to 50 yen 
Dividends on share capital may be paid at 7 per cent or less 
Liability of a member is limited. 

3. Every society has one director, one managing director, two or more 

auditors and a committee of more than five members, all elected 
from among its members except the managing director, who is 
appointed and removable by the Governor- General. The director 
and managing director act jointly, though for ordinary business 
the managing director represents a society independently 

4. Capital of a society is made up of share capital, deposits, reserve 

funds, loan capital and governmental grant 
5 General meeting of members or meeting of representatives of a 
co-operative ciedit society is held annually And besides this 
ordinary meeting, a special meeting may be given as occasion 
demands 
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The development of the system has been as follows * — 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Capital 
Paid Up. 

Reserve 

Funds 

Deposits. 

Loans. 




yen * 

yen 

yen. 

yen. 

1907 

10 

5-613 

— 

— 

— 

16,267 

1911 

153 

51,762 

— 

158,763 

— 

1,182,696 

1915 

240 

65,386 

177,689 

529,959 

197,990 

2,127,696 

1919 

393 

218,607 

1 , 750,277 

895,814 

6 , 595,907 : 

23,007,605 

1923 

461 

33 X ,765 

4 , 303 ,H 7 

2,190,490 

2 2,665,382 

51 , 34 5 , 5 H 

1927 

547 

449,576 

6,510,278 

8,144,017 

54 , 505 , 47 8 

76,082,639 

1931 

663 

729,32! 

9,278,270 

13 , 55 6,346 

88,775,813 

123,842,819 


In the early days of the movement, societies did their best 
not only to lend members necessary capital for carrying on their 
occupations, but also undertook collective buying of agricultural 
materials and sale of their farm products, the circulation of newly 
minted coins, amelioration of land and farming process, etc. In 
this way, credit societies contributed considerably to the healthy 
development of industry as well as agriculture in Korea. 

The next step was, as in other countries, towards the federa- 
tion of unit co-operatives This took place in 1918, at the same 
time as revision of the co-operative law, and there came into 
existence 13 federations of credit societies m their respective 
administrative districts. The district federation may admit as 
members, besides the societies, any other legal industrial body 
approved by the Governor-General Every member must 
have at least one share ; nominal value of a share is 500 yen 
(about £50 at par). Dividends may be paid on shares at 7 per 
cent. ; liability of members is limited The federation director- 
general and assistant directors are appointed and removable by 
the Governor-General , auditors are elected among the officials 


17 yen ~ £1 (November, 1933). 
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of the member societies. All co-operative credit societies are 
thus members of one or other federation. In this way the develop- 
ment of the system has been considerably accelerated through 
effective administrative control, though in a degree we must 
admit its bureaucratic trait. The development of the federations 
is as follows : 


Year 

Federa- 

tions 

Members 
(Co-op ) 

Capital 
Paid Up 

Reserve 

Funds 

Loan 

Capital 

Deposits. 

Amount 
Lent Out 

Saving 

Deposits 

1918 



yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen. 

13 

279 

28,000 

— 

597.07S 

414,629 

: i,5i9,33i 

156,424 

1922 

13 

462 

203,056 

149,816 

21,543,246 

6,382,851 

28,542,64 

2,246,665 

1927 

13 

608 

324,056 

1,101,842 

16,931,867 

28,257,812 

38,941,647 

9,488,370 

19^1 

13 

m 

420,979 

2,132,679 

24,815,021 

42,611,301 

61,045,055 

10,852,924 


The final step towards a federation of federations was com- 
pleted in 1928. This central union, Chosen Kmyukumiai Kyokai 
(Union of Co-operative Credit Societies in Korea) is a legally 
constituted body under Common Law ; its chief business is 
propaganda and co-operative education, investigation and 
publication, wholesale business, holding of a triennial congress 
of co-operative societies, etc. It has a board of directors ; a 
board of councillors ; and auditors ; three directors and about 
half the councillors are government officials. 

In spite of this steady development of the co-operative credit 
movement, the societies have not yet their own central co-opera- 
tive bank , department was established m the Industrial Bank, 
a semi-governmental financial organ, m 1929, which takes the 
chief charge of co-operative credit business and thus through 
this department all kinds of loans for federations are now financed 
In this way the co-operative credit system m Korea is somewhat 
akin to the French system m respect of strong collaboration 
between the Government and people, and although it has few 
features of a genuine co-operative movement, yet has achieved 
a great contribution to rural improvement and the hope of 
becoming a self-controlled popular movement. 



THE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES 

(Report prepared by the Horace Plunkett Foundation for the 
Berlin Conference of the International Commission of Agricul- 
ture , 1933.) 

Introduction 

Fruit and vegetables are cultivated almost throughout the world 
on agricultural holdings of every size and type. Their importance 
to the agriculturist is growing through increased transport 
facilities, in response to important dietetic tendencies, and, 
temporarily at least, as a relief from excessive production on other 
lines. They are, therefore, of increasing interest to those con- 
cerned with the co-operative reorganisation of agriculture. 
Economically speaking, they are far from forming a uniform 
category, and their marketing is not only divided among a large 
number of different organisations, but calls for considerable 
variety of method. Perhaps the principal divergence in 
marketing is connected with the keeping qualities of the product. 
This is partly a matter of natural character, partly of treatment, 
and treatment itself is affected by considerations principally of 
space and time, but also of taste. Other divergences of co- 
operative method may be traced to local conditions of production, 
scale, degree of specialisation, and seasonal character of the 
product. The marketing of fruit and vegetables may be broadly 
divided into sales of fresh produce to markets close at hand and 
sales at a distance 
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Sales to Near Markets 

In Europe, sales of the first type predominate, since producing 
districts here lie close to some of the largest industrial and con- 
suming areas of the world. Horticultural produce passes from 
one country to another in Europe, but with the exception of 
wine, and possibly still some dried fruits, there is practically no 
export from Europe to other continents The nearness of 
European markets and the fact that fresh vegetables and fruit 
can pass to the ultimate consumer without any processing 
requiring capital equipment has probably more than anything 
else retarded the growth of strong co-operative marketing organi- 
sations in most European countries. Another and equally 
important reason has been that the production of fruit especially 
and to some extent also of vegetables, is an unspecialised industry. 
It is and still more it has been a somewhat neglected auxiliary to 
other branches of agriculture, and too little attention has been 
paid to its gams and losses for the necessity of improved business 
methods to become apparent A secondary obstacle to organisa- 
tion has been that even where horticulture is the main business 
of the cultivator, the number of varieties grown renders unusually 
complex the problems of a marketing organisation 

Wherever specialisation has taken place on a considerable 
scale, among the market gardeners of Holland, the chicory 
producers of Belgium, the fruit growers of the West of England 
or the wine growers of France, co-operative organisation has 
been speedily and successfully introduced. It follows two 
principal methods — sales by auction and sales on commission. 

Sales by auction have been brought m Holland to a higher 
pitch of efficiency and have attracted a larger proportion of the 
crop than any system m any other country Theirs has 
undoubtedly been the most striking test of practical success. 
Auctions, sometimes on slightly different lines, exist likewise m 
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Belgium, Germany and England. In Holland they handle 
largely produce for export ; in the other countries they are 
frequented only by the buyers for the home market. In all 
cases, growers are responsible for their own grading and packing, 
although an authorised uniform pack may be adopted. No 
pooling takes place, and produce retains its identity until the 
sale is completed. 

Sales on Commission are also carried on in all these countries 
(with the exception, apparently, of Holland), sometimes by the 
same but more frequently by different co-operative organisations. 
In some cases produce is precisely similar to that sold through 
the auctions, and is purchased by the same class of dealers or 
retailers. There is, however, a tendency to develop sales on 
commission for two special purposes, (a) export and ( b ) sales of 
large quantities of uniform produce for some industrial purpose, 
such as jam-making This method is also employed m a number 
of other countries, such as Germany, Austria, France and 
Italy. 

Sales at a fixed price by the member to his society are not 
unknown but are rare owing to the risk incurred by the society 
in dealing with perishable produce In a certain number of 
countries, as, for example, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, South 
Russia, etc., there are a limited number of co-operative factories 
producing fruit wines and similar products, for which fruit is 
purchased at fixed prices from members Co-operative fruit 
marketing in Holland and Czechoslovakia have already been 
described at length m the Year Books of 1930 and 1931, but 
developments in other countries are less well known In Belgium 
local societies for the export of chicory (“ witloof ”) date from 
1900, and in the same year the Horticultural, Vitacultural and 
Market Gardening Co-operative was formed in Brussels for the 
sale of hot-house grapes. Producers of chicory and other veget- 
ables in other parts of Belgium formed co-operative societies 
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during 1906 and 1907, the last to be formed constituting a depart- 
ment of the Boerenbond Beige All these survived the war 
period. In 1922 an existing society, “ Horticultural Markets” 
of Antwerp, sought affiliation with the Boerenbond, established 
a further vegetable auction at Hasselt to supply the new industrial 
district in Limbourg, and thereby practically created a new 
market-gardening industry in the province Finally, the Boeren- 
bond established a series of depots to assist marketing in distucts 
with an increasing output of specialised crops. These include 
early pears and other fruit near Ghent (1922), potatoes, cauli- 
flowers, tomatoes and other vegetables at Malines (1926) and 
ft uit in Limbourg (1926). The turnover of all these organisations 
steadily increased up to 1931. 

Three methods are employed At Antwerp, Hasselt and 
Brussels, produce is sold by auction No pooling takes place , 
prices are not fixed in advance, and members receive the price 
obtained minus a deduction for transport and general expenses , 
produce comes from local growers and buyers are usually retailers 
from the town , there are no sales for purposes of export, as m 
Holland. For export, the method of collective sale is adopted 
and is peculiar to districts where there is a surplus — usually 
growing — to local requirements. The products so handled are 
mainly new potatoes, chicory, cauliflowers and orchard fruit. 
These societies have been severely affected by the tariffs recently 
imposed in importing countries They have done much towards 
the standardisation of produce, and frequently also towards 
collective grading and packing. This has been facilitated by 
the usual practice of pooling Produce may be sold on commis- 
sion by the society, which undertakes pooling, grading, etc , and 
returns to the member his proportion of the total receipts less 
expenses. This is the usual method with highly perishable 
produce such as soft fruits, and also for early potatoes and other 
vegetables at the depots of the Boerenbond and at Louvain and 
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among the chicory societies. Alternately, the society may 
purchase from members at a fixed price for each grade of the 
product and thereafter sell at its own risk. This method is 
employed at some of the Boerenbond depots for less perishable 
produce, such as mamcrop potatoes and late fruits. 

In 1931-32 the sales of chicoiy totalled 4,500 tons, or 13 per 
cent, of the total output and ten per cent, of the total production. 
This represents a decline, due to tariffs, on the figure for 1929 
A similar decline is visible in the sales of all societies concerned 
with export. At Louvain the sales of vegetables have fallen 
from five million francs to 3*5 million. Sales of vegetables, 
mainly chicory, of the Boerenbond, have fallen from 7 to 3*5 
million francs ; sales of potatoes from 32 million to 12 million 
francs, although the Malinc depot alone still controls 12 per cent, 
of the total export. Fruit, on the other hand, has risen from 
three million to 77 million francs, and the Limbourg depot 
controls 17 per cent, of the total export of apples The Auctions, 
on the other hand, cater for the home trade, and have suffered 
little except for the general fall in prices. Their turnover m 
1932 was 78 million francs, but a portion of thisrepiesented eggs, 
poultry and butter. 

Co-operative marketing has done much to improve stand- 
ardisation, grading and packing, for which no legal provisions 
exist, especially of potatoes, chicory, fruit, cauliflowers and 
salsify. It has also done much to stabilise prices on the one hand 
by organising the regular supply of large cities, and on the other 
by dealing, through export, with the surplus to home require- 
ments, a surplus which has been calculated at 70 per cent, in the 
case of chicory and is also considerable m the case of hot-house 
grapes, apples, pears, cherries, plums, cauliflowers and new 
potatoes. The Boerenbond Beige has been especially active in 
the study of foreign markets by personal visits, establishment 
of relations with buyers and participation in exhibitions. It has 
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unfortunately not proved possible to establish direct relations 
with consumers’ co-operative societies. 

Luxembourg is an importer of vegetables, and no vegetable 
marketing organisation exists There are, however, seven fruit 
marketing societies, which are largely concerned with technical 
improvement, and which also hold an annual one or two-day 
sale, by samples, at the headquarters of the Agricultural Union. 
They appear to be concerned mainly with apples. 

Fruit growing in England is mainly confined to the South and 
Midlands. It is little practised in Wales; m Scotland it is 
confined to a large area of raspberry cultivation in Perthshire, 
and a glasshouse industry in Clydesdale (both in Central Scotland). 
It is the principal industry of the Channel Islands. The principal 
wholesale markets are in London, and the industrial areas of the 
North, Midlands and South Wales. Glasgow is also a large 
consuming area There is a considerable jam-makmg industry 
and a growing canning industry Growers sometimes themselves 
send up produce to commission agents at Covent Garden (London) 
and other large markets, or local agents buy direct from growers, 
afterwards forwarding goods either to wholesale markets or to 
jam or canning factories, by whom they are employed. There 
is no export of fruit or vegetables, but large imports 

There are m England 21 co-operative societies handling fruit 
and vegetables only, and a few more which deal in these as well 
as m other commodities. The total sales in 1929 were £322,350 
Societies are of various types The most important are Auction 
Marts in the West of England, which are on a fairly large scale 
(the annual turnover of the largest society reaches £87,000), and 
bear some resemblance to “ Veiling ” but are conducted on the 
English, not the Dutch, method of sale 

The next group hold no auctions, but pack, grade and arrange 
bulk sales to commission agents and others. One of the largest 
of these societies has established permanent relations with a 
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group of large consumers' co-operative societies, which purchase 
their daily requirements by telephone from the growers’ society; 
no bargaining takes place, but at the end of the week the growers’ 
society receives the retail price of all consignments, less a fixed 
commission, which is retained by the consumers’ society. This 
arrangement has worked well. 

A third group of societies deals with one crop only, generally 
soft fruits destined for the jam factories, and operates only for 
a few weeks m the season, when the society negotiates contracts 
with the factories and undertakes the shipping of the crop. 

Potatoes are sold by several societies dealing m agricultural 
requirements, the turnover being about ^40,000 in 1929, 

The marketing of Hops has a remarkable history. The sale 
of hops was controlled by Government from 1917-24. In 1925 
a co-operative society was formed to organise the sale of all home- 
grown hops through a single agency. The society included 93 
per cent of the growers of hops, which are limited to the two 
districts of Kent and bordering areas, and Hertford- Worcester. 
Growers signed a five-year delivery contract. The society did 
not handle or store hops, but it undertook to grade and value 
and to pool prices, paying an advance soon after sale and the 
balance after the crop had been wholly disposed of. The society 
was well run, but the period was one of falling world prices and 
an excess of supply over demand. Members were requested to 
reduce the acreage planted and very generally complied. How- 
ever, the stability of prices attracted other farmers into the 
industry, who were able to reap all the benefits of co-operation 
without undertaking the responsibilities. Members of the society 
became discontented, and m 1929 it was wound up. It has been 
said that " the history of the society is a monument of the power 
of a minority to break any effort on the part of the majority to 
make an efficient selling organisation ” In 1931 the Agricultural 
Marketing Act was passed, which gives power to a farmers’ 
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marketing organisation having the approval of Parliament, to 
compel all the producers of a given commodity to sell through 
it. Towards the end of 1932 a new Hop Growers' organisation 
was formed under the Act, and is at present operating satis- 
factorily. Details, however, are not yet available. 

The important raspbeny industry of Scotland has not hitherto 
been organised on co-operative lines It was proposed to set up a 
Raspberry Marketing Board under the Act, but the necessary 
majority on a poll was not obtained 

The sale of fruit and vegetables m Germany is confined to 
the home market, where it is subject to strong competition from 
imported supplies, especially from Holland and Italy. It is 
calculated that, of all the produce coming on the German market, 
about a quarter of the vegetables and one third of the fruit, of 
types which can be grown m Germany, is imported. 

The present methods of marketing German fruit are very 
diverse and confused, and the existing facilities unrelated to one 
another. Co-operative marketing societies are making it their 
first business to bring about unification and utilisation of all 
existing facilities In the second place, they are attempting to 
influence production and preparation for sale, in accordance 
with the requirements of the market. In this connection it may 
be noted that glass-house and early vegetable growing are in- 
sufficiently developed m Germany, as are facilities for storing at 
regulated temperatures. Further, exporting countries send only 
first-grade produce, whereas all grades of home production have 
to be dealt with by the German market. 

The Fruit and Vegetables Marketing Societies consequently 
labour under considerable difficulties They number, however, 
323, of which 142 are engaged m marketing and showed a total 
turnover of 30,637,936 RM. m 1931. Some of the larger 
individual societies showed a turnover of 1-2 million R.M., but 
eggs are sometimes included There are, m addition, some 380 
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local winegrowers’ societies, with 6 central organisations and a 
total production in 1931 of 227,407 hectolitres. 

Fruit and vegetable production in Austria offers considerable 
possibilities of extension if the home market is to be supplied 
and the soil is to reach its fullest productivity. The attention 
of the agriculturist has already been called to this matter by the 
Chambers of Agriculture, the horticultural societies and the 
co-operative organisations, all of which have urged, by means 
of courses, demonstrations, etc , the desirability of establishing 
fruit and vegetable cultivation as a branch of agriculture. 

Austria includes very diverse conditions of soil, elevation and 
climate. Fruit growing is common throughout the country, but 
vegetable growing is confined to the Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Austria and Burgenland, where conditions are suitable 
and the proximity of Vienna provides a good market. The 
quality is usually good, although on peasant farms insufficient 
attention is paid to the selection of types and to packing and 
preparation for the market 

There is little specialised or intensive production owing to 
lack of business training and knowledge of markets. Cherries, 
plums, apples and pears grow everywhere, and the special fruit 
districts of Styria, Lower Austria, Burgenland and part of Upper 
Austria also produce peaches, apricots, greengages, gooseberries, 
quinces, walnuts, almonds, strawberries and sweet chestnuts. 
About 90 per cent of the output is that of small farms ; it is 
principally destined for processing, and only about one-third is 
genuine dessert fruit. Import of fruit has declined by about 
half since 1929. There is a small export, fluctuating with the 
seasons. 

Co-operative organisation of fruit marketing is very limited. 
There are at present five societies in Lower Austria, and one each 
in Burgenland, Styria and Tyrol. All these began their activities 
m 1931 or 1932, and no figures are yet available regarding sales. 
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A number of federated horticultural associations exist, but these 
are cultural in scope and do not trade. Some of the general 
co-operative marketing and supply societies of Upper and Lower 
Austria and Styna also handle small quantities of fruit (1,000 to 

2.000 tons), principally for manufacture into fruit wines. Two 
central organisations, the Raiffeisen Union of Styna and the 
West Styrian Agricultural Producers' Union have been especially 
active m this direction, the latter undertaking processing and the 
storing of fruit wines and also carrying on its own nursery. 
Industrial and eating apples to a total of 5,000 truckloads were 
exported from Styna to Germany m 1932 The Chamber of 
Agriculture of Upper Austria m the same year dealt with the 
fruit harvest by setting up a fruit juice plant which turned out 

5.000 hectolitres of the highest quality during the first year. In 
Carinthia, practically the whole fruit crop of 1932 was handled 
through, and in most cases actually sold by, the Chamber of 
Agriculture and the Provincial Agricultural Union, acting through 
the co-operative societies. Germany alone received 245 truck- 
loads, of which 31 were intended for industrial purposes, 26 for 
the table, and 188 for fruit wines 

Another branch of co-operative fruit marketing is formed by 
the wine-growers’ societies, of which there are sixteen. Of these, 
twelve are m Lower Austria and have for the most part been 
active for many years The societies are principally concerned 
with marketing and the stabilisation of prices. They work for 
the improved handling of wine for the market and have recently 
introduced the sale of wine m bottles. Many more co-operative 
fruit handling societies are needed. 

Certain difficulties — variety of types, seasonal character of 
sales, attitude of the growers — has retarded co-operative develop- 
ment of Vegetable marketing. A few organisations, however, 
exist, of which one of the most noteworthy is the Cucumber 
Growers Union of Retz, founded in 1926, which has worked well. 
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An asparagus growing and processing society was formed in 
Lower Austria in 1932, in collaboration with the Chamber of 
Agriculture. The Agricultural Warehouse Society of Lower 
Austria had already engaged in the handling of cabbages and 
onions, 21 tons of the former and 16 tons of the latter having 
been marketed in 1931. In order to become independent of 
imported potatoes, especially seed potatoes, a potato growing 
society was established in Lower Austria. In 1931 the scope 
of the society was widened to include marketing The turnover 
m 1932 amounted to 600 truckloads of eating and seed potatoes. 
The Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Lower 
Austria in 1931 had a total sale of 12,840 tons of eating potatoes. 
The agricultural distilleries, of which there are 40 m Austria, also 
play an important part m the marketing of potatoes. In 1930, 
a vegetable handling society was formed in Burgenland to deal 
with the steadily declining market, and especially to improve the 
outlets for marjoram, of which a large quantity of high quality 
is produced, but for which the market had piactically been lost. 
Lettuces, tomatoes, cucumbers and onions ate also handled. 
The Chamber of Agriculture in Burgenland has also assisted the 
cultivation of beans by the provision of uniform seed, the sale of 
the crop being assured by cultivation contracts. New cultures 
have been introduced in Burgenland and seed distributed free 
by the Chamber of Agriculture. One of the recently introduced 
plants is the early pea, and a co-operative marketing society is 
about to be established to undertake sales. The other provinces 
are not more than self-supporting in vegetable production. It 
is worth noting that there has been a considerable decline m 
imports in the last few years, and the prospects of increased 
prosperity m the market gardening industry through co-operative 
sale organisation are encouraging. 

Specialised marketing societies are recommended, but fruit 
and vegetables may well be handled by the same organisation. 
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An adequate area must be covered , not only marketing, but 
production and preparation for market must receive attention. 
The provision of pure seed of selected types and of other horti- 
cultural requirements are part of a society’s work. Sales on 
commission are insisted upon, purchase and resale at the society’s 
own risk being held to be too dangerous. 

A good deal of direct trade between producers and consumers 
has always taken place on the internal Italian market. It has, 
however, until recently been individual and unorganised. 
Increasing complexity and at the same time increasing regulation 
of markets has led to the formation, with the assistance of agri- 
cultural syndicates and similar bodies, of co-operative organisa- 
tions to supply most of the large consuming centres. 

These organisations have offered the following services to 
their members, (1) the sale of fruit and vegetables ; (2) 

the collection and transport of produce to market ; (3) storage 
and preservation, and (4) collective purchase of horticultural 
requirements, fertilisers, seeds, machinery, etc. 

An important organisation of this type exists in Rome 
(Consorzio orto-frutticolo agrumano " Roma ”), formed by the 
amalgamation of two earlier societies. It has acquired a room 
in the general market as well as retail stalls in several of the local 
markets of the capital. It has established a service for the supply 
of manure, for the use of water supply for irrigation and power, 
for the supply of selected seeds and spraying materials, and for 
the transport and preparation of produce for market. 

A society on the same lines exists m Milan, and others, such 
as the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Albenga, which arranges a special railway service, a society for 
the sale of early vegetables, such as asparagus, artichokes, etc , 
also sell on the Milan market. 

An interesting enterprise on slightly different lines is that 
established by the Municipality of Turin for the communal 
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supply of fruit and vegetables, which has been entruestd to a 
group of producers organised co-operatively This has resulted 
in a reduction of from 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, in the con- 
sumers’ puce. The producer is paid on the day after the sale, 
the price being a pooled price calculated on the daily average. 
In addition, he receives a monthly bonus from the surplus after 
deduction of expenses. 

All these organisations are restricted to the handling of 
members’ produce only. 

Co-operative organisation of sales on the important con- 
sumers’ markets is at present in an experimental stage, but it 
will undoubtedly increase A number of new societies were 
formed during the past year, and depots have been opened on 
wholesale and retail markets. Production is on the increase, 
and the fall m purchasing power in industrial countries, and the 
instability of foreign markets, make the systematic exploitation 
of the home market increasingly necessary. The Italian Federa- 
tion of Agiicultura! Consortia is already engaged in the export 
of fruit and vegetables on a large scale, through its special co- 
operative marketing department, the Fedexport, which has been 
especially valuable to the small society with a purely seasonal 
activity, but it is now devoting even more attention to the 
problems of internal marketing. An increase in the home con- 
sumption of fruit and vegetables is already apparent, and is 
attributed to co-operative action 

In 1930 there were 150 fruit and vegetable marketing societies 
with a turnover of about 24 million lire. There are 96 wine- 
making societies, 

The annual production of frmt in Switzerland amounts to 
about 5-8 million q , of which 60 per cent, represents apples, and 
31 per cent, pears. Cherries, plums, walnuts and other varieties 
are also grown. The total value is estimated at about 100 
million francs, or 7 per cent, of the total agricultural output. 
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Of this, fruit to the value of some 70 million francs is sold on the 
market. The greater part is purchased by private buyers either 
for home or export markets, the latter usually in Germany. 

In a number of districts, however, horticultural societies, 
agricultural co-operatives or their Federations, have undertaken 
the handling of fruit, either by manufacture into cider or jam 
or by collective sale, either for dessert purposes or to cider manu- 
facturers. Attempts are also being made to improve production 
and the quality of fruit offered for sale, especially by means of 
grading. The form of co-operative organisation and the functions 
assumed vary considerably. The mam object of all is an increased 
return to the grower 

Horticultural societies date from the eighties, but were for 
long purely advisory and technical in scope. At present there 
are 117 local societies, with 11,704 members, and 16 societies of 
larger scope with 6,066 members The manufacture of cider is 
an important co-operative undertaking, for which numerous 
societies exist. The manufacture of non-alcoholic cider has 
increased in importance recently. Many agricultural co-operative 
societies, including the federations of Eastern, North-Western and 
Central Switzerland and St. Gall, as well as the Bernese Co- 
operative Society for the sale of Fruit have interested themselves 
m fruit marketing. 

In 1 91 1 the Swiss Union for the Marketing of Fruit was formed 
by the business houses in the fruit trade for the purpose of 
increasing the market for Swiss fruit. It has established control 
of shipments m order to ensure the maintenance of quality 
standards. This activity was at first mainly directed to the 
exported product. More recently, attention has been turned to 
the home market, and in 1930 the Central Office for Propaganda 
m favour of the Produce of Swiss Horticulture and Viticulture 
was formed jointly by the horticultural associations and the 
co-operative federations. This propaganda, together with an 
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improvement m production, delivery and presentation, has 
noticeably improved the sale of Swiss fruit. 

The annual output of vegetables has been estimated at 2-2 
million q., at a value of about 65 million francs ; of this, however, 
only about 36 per cent, is sold on the market Fresh vegetables 
are usually produced by market gardeners and others with more 
or less specialised undertakings. Vegetables of greater keeping 
qualities and those destined for manufacture are the produce 
of general farms. Vegetables, especially those from small market 
gardens, are still mainly sold at weekly markets It is estimated 
that 60 per cent, passes m this way direct fiom the producer to 
the consumer or to the jam factory, while the remainder passes 
through the hands of wholesalers and retaileis 

Co-operative marketing has at present attained a somewhat 
limited development, marketing customs, inadequate grading 
and preparation, and the outlook of the growers themselves all 
constituting obstacles. A special local organisation for the sale 
of asparagus has existed at Martigny since 1899. A society 
which undertakes cultivation on its own land as well as marketing, 
was founded at Chietres in 1920 A custom has grown up m 
several districts by which peasants' associations anange for the 
collective sale of their members' produce at weekly id ml markets. 
This system has worked well m the smaller towns, where there 
is a considerable consuming population. The Federation of 
Agricultural Co-operatives in Eastern Switzerland makes con- 
tracts for the cultivation of beans for drying, which are after- 
wards sold through its affiliated societies, and the society at 
Chieties, mentioned above, does the same on behalf of the Swiss 
Union of Consumers' Societies. Perhaps the most impoitant 
existing society is that formed thiee years ago at Geneva for the 
marketing, either direct or through trade channels, of its members’ 
produce. It also carries on propaganda for the increase con- 
sumption of vegetables, In 1932 the Union of Swiss Vegetable 
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Growers was formed to safeguard the interests of the industry, 
study markets and prices, improve production and act as a link 
between existing organisations. It does not trade The forma- 
tion of a Central Office for Swiss Market Gardens has been pro- 
posed, but at present propaganda in favour of the use of Swiss 
vegetables is in the hands of the Central Office for Horticulture 
and Viticulture. 

Wme-growing societies in France are numerous and well 
organised m most wine districts, especially in the Rhone Valley, 
Bordeaux having been the last to organise. Some societies are 
engaged in wine making, others only m its sale. They number 
§26 and have a total capacity of 6 million hectolitres, or about 
10 per cent of the output of France They are organised in 
federations and unions. 

A certain number of societies also exist for the sale of fruit 
and vegetables, notably the organisation of market gardeners 
near Paris, and those in Britanny, which handle potatoes, cauli- 
flowers, onions, artichokes, strawberries, etc. There are a limited 
number of cider making societies. 

A few societies in the South are engaged in the manufacture 
of olive oil. 

Attempts to sell fruit and vegetables co-operatively m Algeria 
have not been numerous or very successful, except in the case of 
early grapes, for the sale of which an organisation exists. Certain 
selling organisations exist for other products, which have borrowed 
co-operative forms without being truly co-operative. 

Spam is a large producer and exporter of fruit, especially 
citrus fruit, but little co-operative organisation has been 
attempted. What exists is limited to some local societies for 
fruit and vegetable canning and olive-pressmg. There is, how- 
ever, considerable co-operative wine production. 

1 A federation of potato growers organisations was formed in 
U S.S,R, in 1921 and consisted m 1928 of 15 unions, 101 primary 
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societies and 38,000 individual member* Several of the local 
societies specialised in the manufacture of staich, dextrin, etc., 
and carried on about half the starch tiade of Russia. A similar 
federation of societies engaged in the marketing of fruit, vege- 
tables and wine was formed in 1924. Most of the societies are in 
the Crimea and North Caucasus The drying and processing 
of fruit is carried on in 43 factories. 

In Norway the marketing of whortleberries is carried on 
through a national organisation with local blanches A few 
market gardeners societies exist m Sweden and Poland Similar 
organisation is projected in Ireland but no societies actually 
exist. The making of wine and olive oil is carried on by a few 
local societies in Greece . Wine growers' societies are fairly 
numerous m Bulgaria and also in Cyprus, where there is some 
co-operative fruit preserving 

Nearly all European fuut and vegetable marketing societies, 
whatever their method of sale, handle a large variety of produce, 
a practice made necessary by the methods of production of their 
members and convenient by the seasonal character of most 
horticultural produce and the possibility of retaining the interest 
ot buyers and keeping staff and premises occupied with a 
succession of crops. 

The fall in prices which has taken place in most of the major 
products of European farming, especially in grain, is leading to 
a greater concentration on what have hitherto been sidelines, 
including horticultural produce. As has been shown, this has 
resulted m the formation of co-operative marketing societies 
cither independently or more frequently through them in an 
attempt to influence production and preparation for the market, 
especially by means of accurate grading and suitable and attrac- 
tive packing. In spite of proximity to markets, it is m some 
cases being found desirable to construct cool storage m order to 
prolong the selling season and equalise the daily quantities 
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offered to the market. In some cases extensive advertising has 
been added to the functions of the co-operative organisation. It 
is also sought to improve production as well as to secure efficient 
and disinterested service for the grower by supplying him with 
the requirements of production, in the shape of seeds, fertilisers, 
sprays, packs, etc. These are usually but not invariably supplied 
by the marketing society, but occasionally another co-operative 
is formed for the purpose. In Holland a horticulturists (Raif- 
feisen) credit society usually exists side by side with the marketing 
society. 

It would be fair to say that in a number of European countries, 
co-operative marketing of fruit and vegetables is making progress 
under a certain amount of careful pressure from the central 
co-operative unions and agricultural associations. Organisation 
is, however, at present local in character, at least as far as trading 
is concerned, though several countries have National Fruit and 
Vegetable Marketing Committees of a consultative character. 
Except, however, in Holland, co-operative marketing is still far 
from occupying a dominating or even a very notable position on 
the market. Some of the problems with which it is confronted 
will be discussed m a later section 

Sales to Distant Markets 

In some of the eastern states of America, as well as in the 
neighbourhood of large towns m other overseas countries, sales 
of miscellaneous fresh fruit and vegetables to industrial markets 
at short range are carried on much as in Europe. Co-operative 
organisations exist, usually local m character, and selling either 
on commission or, less commonly, by auction, by the methods 
already described 

The principal horticultural industry of the overseas countries 
is, however, based on an export or at least a long range market. 
The fruit growers of California sell to the Eastern United States 
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or to Europe ; those of the West Indies to Europe and Canada ; 
those of Queensland to the southern states of Australia or to New 
Zealand ; those of New Zealand and South Africa to Europe. A 
staple output of many of these countries is citrus fruits, which 
possess considerable natural keeping qualities, as do bananas and 
one or two other species. In the case of other fruits, such as 
grapes, plums and apricots, keeping qualities can be secured by 
the relatively simple process of drying, though this has the effect 
of producing an article of a rather different character and economic 
value. In the case of all other fruits and vegetables, pieservation 
to a distant market depends cither on refuges at ion or on canning. 
Refrigeration has been perfected almost entuely to defeat distance-, 
but canning defeats time as well by making possible the consump- 
tion of out-of-season fruits and vegetables. The industrial uses 
of fruit in jams, juices, etc., have already been mentioned, and 
are to be regarded more as ends in themselves than merely as a 
means of preserving perishable produce. 

The development of co-operative marketing m the overseas 
countries has been conditioned by considerations of distance and 
made easier by specialisation and large scale cultivation The 
lesult has been large scale organisation such as those handling 
citrus fruits or raisins m California, bananas in Jamaica, or apples 
m New Zealand 

Fruit and vegetables account in value for 25 per cent, of the 
field crops of the United Stales and 15 per cent, of the total 
agricultural output, They rank in importance after milk, and 
have an estimated annual value of $1,613 million. A consider- 
able export is carried on, especially in citrus, dried and canned 
fruits, but the internal market still predominates. On the other 
hand, the richest producing districts, notably California, are so 
far removed from the consuming areas as to create many of the 
conditions of an export trade. 

Co-operative marketing associations were termed m the 
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Eastern States as early as 1867, though few survived Organisa- 
tions started in California nearly twenty years ago later, and 
became general after 1900. California, the principal area of 
specialised fruit growing, remains the most strongly organised. 

The production of citrus fruit is concentrated in California 
and Florida, with a few smaller areas It is sold on distant 
markets and growers early felt the need to protect themselves 
against dealers and commission agents. In California the first 
co-operative organisations undertook pooling of crops and sale 
by auction or direct to the trade. Local “ exchanges ”, as they 
were called, were set up, and brands established. Packing and 
selling were usually entrusted to a broker working at a fixed 
commission. An attempt to organise jointly with shippers was 
a failure. These local exchanges were gradually linked together 
and surrendered part of their individual authority. They are 
now federated in one large organisation, the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, covering the whole state and handling 90 
per cent, of the lemons and 70 per cent of the oranges. There 
are also a few smaller co-operative organisations, with their own 
marketing agency, which handle the rest of the California and 
90 per cent of the Arizona crop Organisation in Florida was 
begun m 1909 on the same hnes as m California, the Central 
Exchange now controlling 30-35 per cent, of production. Two 
small exchanges on the Gulf Coast and Texas control about 20 
per cent, of the local output 

The method followed m all these organisations is very similar. 
Local packing units are formed by the growers, and may be with 
or without share capital Each has its own committee and is 
responsible for the picking, grading and loading of members’ 
crops. It is usual to arrange a monthly or fortnightly pool, 
according to variety, grade and season. All expenses, losses and 
profits are also pooled. District exchanges consist of groups of 
local packing units, with occasionally individual members. They 
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fix minimum prices and make contracts with the locals and centrals 
and generally act as a link between them The Central Exchange 
is a co-operative society without share capital formed by the 
district exchanges. An interesting experiment m co-operative 
technique is that its directors meet m public. Its main business 
is to keep m touch with markets and direct the orderly flow of 
members' produce. Consuming areas are divided into market 
districts, m each of which an office is established in charge of a 
representative of the Exchange. A few years ago, the California 
Exchange had 6 divisional managers and 40-50 sales offices m 
the United States and Canada. The smaller exchanges have 
naturally a less developed organisation. Fruit is allocated to" 
the different sales markets according to demand, and sold on 
consignment Much goes direct to the retailers ; some is sold 
by auction. The California Exchange maintains rail inspectors, 
who watch the progress of fruit on the railways. It also carries 
on extensive advertising, as well as legal and horticultural 
advisory work Such services are paid for under contract. The 
Exchange controls sales as well as grading and packing. Recent 
figures are difficult to obtain, but the sales of the California 
Exchange m 1926 were $70 milhon, or 46,000 truckloads, and 
those of the Florida Exchange, $18 million. The California 
Exchange has a subsidiary organisation engaged in manufacturing 
orange juice and similar products from the culls. The Florida 
Exchange has a subsidiary society supplying growers require- 
ments, and another making loans, both to local associations, m 
the form of invested capital, and also to individual growers on 
the security of a mortgage on land and on the crop, which also 
involves insurance of the crop and a contract to sell it through 
the Exchange. Since 1906 the production of oranges and grape- 
fruit in the United States has tripled, not a little being due to the 
advertising and propaganda carried on by the Exchanges. The 
organisation has stood the recent financial stress well, and falling 
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demand has been met by rationing (a) packing fruit and (b) loose 
fruit for local sale, and sending the balance to the processing 
plant. Increased expenditure on advertising has also been 
adopted. 

Dried fruit comprises raisins, prunes, apricots, peaches and 
figs. Raisins are confined to California, which produces over two- 
thirds of the world output. Local co-operative organisation was 
started as early as 1889. In 1912 the California Associated 
Raism Company was formed with share capital and the participa- 
tion of some non-growers. Interest on shares was fixed and a 
dividend paid on purchases, and there was a three-year contract 
to deliver. By a device probably unknown elsewhere, the election 
of directors was placed in the hands of trustees. Packing plants 
and marketing agencies were purchased, hired or acquired on 
contract. Later, the well-known “ Sunmaid ” brand was adopted. 
The organisation at one time controlled 80 per cent, of the raisin 
grapes of the United States, but it was found to have internal 
defects, and was reorganised and placed on more co-operative 
lines m 1923. It was also restrained by law from fixing retail 
prices The new organisation is in three separate units. The 
first, a co-operative association without share capital, receives 
raisins from its members and makes advances which, however, 
vary m amount. It is a central, not a federal, organisation, and 
though it has divided its area into districts, it has no local societies 
affiliated The second, which is a co-operative company with 
share capital, some of which is held by non-members, receives the 
raisins from the first and prepares them for market at 28 packing 
stations. The third, also co-operative and without share capital, 
is responsible for marketing. No non-members’ raisins are 
handled. Members enter into fifteen-year contracts to supply, 
but these may be revised on due notice. All sales are made 
through the society’s own representatives It undertakes the 
manufacture of by-products. The society suffered severely 
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during the fall in prices which has taken place since 1925, produc- 
tion, frequently by non-members, increased, and by 1930 it had 
ceased to control more than 30 per cent, of the crop. In 1929 
the Federal Farm Board attempted to deal with the whole of the 
California grape industry by means of a Stabilisation Corporation. 
A Grape Control Plan was instituted m the following year The 
Sunmaid organisation was subsidised, and the Control Board 
undertook to deal with surplus, levies being collected to cover 
the loss on unprofitable outlets and restriction of output A new 
Fresh Grape Association was formed and a new Growers Raisin 
Pool, which took the place of Sunmaid in its contact with growers, 
and restricted the latter body to packing. Loans were made to 
all these organisations, and general steps taken for the welfare 
of the industry. In the first year the expenditure of the Control 
Board exceeded its income and the levy was m considerable 
measure uncollected There was a large crop and a large carry- 
over. In the following year it was proposed to strengthen 
contracts, check sales of fresh grapes, make grading more rigid, 
dispose of carry-over as cattle food, and if possible secure the 
destruction of vmestocks This drastic program is, of course, 
an affair of State rather than co-operative action. 

'Prunes and Apncots are also mainly Californian products. 
Prunes are invariably dried, apncots are to some extent sold 
fresh. A central co-operative organisation was formed in 1917 
It has no share capital and no local units. Members number 
11,000 and enter into individual contracts with the society. 
Pnvate packing plants were first used by the society, which has 
now acquired its own and placed them m the hands of a subsidiary 
company. Sales are still occasionally made to private packers 
but are usually made through brokers on standard contract 
terms to home and foreign markets, payments being usually 
made by buyers against drafts. The society also has contracts 
with canners. The society controlled a few years ago about 
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45 per cent, of the total output of dried prunes, and 18 per cent 
of the dried apricots This, however, represented a decline, and 
attempts were made to reorganise and increase the quantity 
handled. Advertising was also undertaken. In Oregon and 
Washington, from 35 per cent, to 40 per cent, of the crop was sold 
by an unspecialised farmers' co-operative marketing association. 

Peaches and Figs are limited to California. An organisation 
handling both in their dried state was formed in 1916, with share 
capital, but without local units. Members entered into a contract 
to supply. It was reorganised in 1935, without share capital, 
and divided into districts. A subsidiary processing company 
was formed and the services of Sunmaid Raisins were used for 
marketing. The proportion of the crop handled is not known. 

The canning of apricots, cherries, peaches, pears, plums and 
berries, as well as peas, asparagus, spinach and tomatoes, is 
carried on by several large local associations on the Pacific 
Coast, the co-operative output a few years ago being about 
$7 million. Many of these also handled fresh fruit. 

The sale of Fresh Frmt and Vegetables is usually carried on 
by unspecialised organisations, which, though most numerous 
in California, are to be found all over the United States The 
California Fruit Exchange (not to be confused with the Fruit 
Growers Exchange handling citrus fruit) was formed in 1901, 
and is a federation of no local associations and individual 
members. The local associations deal direct with their members, 
advise them and undertake grading and packing, subject to 
inspection by the Exchange. The Exchange acts as their sales 
agent under contract. It is a co-operative organisation with 
capital shares, of which no holding may exceed two, and on 
which interest is limited to 8 per cent. No non-members or 
non-producers are admitted. Fruit is sold on all the mam U.S. 
markets at auction, and by private treaty to jobbers, whole- 
salers and chain stores It also makes use of the marketing 
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machinery of the (Citrus) Fruit Growers' Exchange. Straw- 
berries and raspberries are sold either to commission agents or 
to canners. Annual contracts are made with commission firms 
as well as with the railways, which are bonded to ensure the 
performance of the contract. Sales some years ago stood at 
$17 million and about 15 per cent, of the total for all deciduous 
fruits. The Exchange runs a fruit-growers supply department 
and has continued to do well through the period of crisis Various 
other local co-operative organisations exist, and the co-operative 
output of certain fruits m California has been estimated as 
follows : pears, 50 per cent. ; berries, 90 per cent. ; grapes, 
25 per cent. ; cherries, manufacturing and canning, 30 per cent . 
peaches (canning, usually a collective bargain is made with a 
private factory), 15 per cent 

The co-operative sale of Apples dates from 1867, but its 
principal development has taken place in Washington since 
1902, and several large organisations have been built up, usually 
on a federal basis and without share capital. Some also run 
supply departments and one also a loan and advance depart- 
ment. Total sales have amounted to $10 million, and include 
about 35 per cent of Washington and Oregon apples. 

Cranberries constitute another localised crop, concentrated m 
this case in New England and Wisconsin. Several local organ- 
isations m these States are federated m a central selling agency, 
the American Cranberry Exchange. Sales are made through 
brokers, the opening prices being fixed by the Exchange, which 
keeps in touch both with markets and with local associations. 
The latter have agents in producing districts and distribute 
orders. Sales were about ^3 million and represented about 
64 per cent, of the output. 

Many smaller fruit selling organisations exist, their joint 
turnover being about $5 million Some undertake collective 
bargaining and shipping, some run canneries, others undertake 
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packing and give advice. A good many handle both fruit and 
vegetables. Local societies handling Vegetables only (excluding, 
for the moment, potatoes and beans) number irg. There are a 
number m New England. 

In 1923 an existing marketing agency on a national scale 
was reorganised on co-operative lines on the initiative of the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaux, and became the Federa- 
tion of Fruit and Vegetable Growers, its object being to assist 
small societies with seasonal trade and limited resources, to 
carry on their marketing. It sells on behalf of individuals and 
local and federal co-operative associations m all parts of the 
United States. A contract is entered into which fixes a tenta- 
tive charge for marketing, which, if it proves excessive, is cor- 
rected by a distribution of bonus. The terms of the contract 
are varied to suit circumstances. An annual due per carload 
is also paid, together with a levy constituting a revolving fund, 
which is repayable after it has reached a certain total. Branch 
offices are set up where needed in producing districts, and some- 
times act for a group of associations Qualified sales managers 
are moved round from one district to another, as different crops 
come into season. Staff is also maintained m selling markets. 
All types of sales are made, f.o.b. being the commonest type, 
but auction sales and private sales on arrival are also usual. 
The Federation handles 20,000-30,000 carloads, of which about 
27 per cent represents potatoes, and 41 per cent hard fruits. 

There are some grower-owned produce markets in Ohio, 
mostly selling wholesale on consignment, not by auction. 
Produce is graded and pooled Other miscellaneous vegetable 
products which are sold co-operatively by local organisations 
of some importance, are watermelons, cane and maple syrup, 
seed and broom corn. 

Potatoes are grown throughout the United States Local 
co-operative organisations were established from 1908 onwards 
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m Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, and potatoes were also 
sold by mixed co-operative associations dealing in agricultural 
requirements and other articles. Later, central exchanges were 
established, the most successful being in Michigan and Colorado. 
In Michigan, a voluntary co-operative federation without share 
capital has been established by the local associations. Sales are 
made by the exchange, 40 per cent, to brokers and the rest 
direct. A fixed commission is charged covering expenses, and 
any surplus is returned as bonus on business done. At the 
outset, contracts were made continuous, but terminable annually, 
and the local associations were free to decide whether or not 
their produce should be pooled Packing and grading was also- 
originally a matter for the local association, but control and 
grading has since been tightened up. The Federation handles 
about 21 per cent, of the State output. A similar Federation 
exists in Colorado, but its contracts cover seven neighbouring 
states, handling from 5 per cent, to 30 per cent of the output 
of each. It has a subsidiary warehouse company which under- 
takes grading. Two other organisations were formed, one m 
Minnesota and one m Maine, using the same selling methods but 
centralised and not federal. Both have failed. In one district 
of Virginia, a centralised organisation of long standing and 
including a certain number of non-grower members, handles 
potatoes as well as other vegetables and strawberries. Pooling 
is carried out daily, produce is graded and sold in carload lots 
The society handles 65 per cent, of the output of the district ; 
it also supplies seed potatoes and containers 

Dried Beans are a Californian product. An attempt to sell 
the common variety through a co-operative society broke down 
through incautious advances to growers and from other causes. 
It never handled more than 10 per cent, of the crop. Lima beans, 
however, have been successfully handled by a federation of societies 
using public warehouses for cleaning, storing and shipping. 
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The California Walnut Growers' Exchange was formed in 
1912, as a federation of local co-operative associations without 
share capital. Contracts are made between the grower and the 
local associations, which clean, grade, crack, pack, etc., and 
enter into a contract with the Central Exchange, which pools 
and sells Cash sales and sales on consignment were tried and 
found unsatisfactory. The Exchange now employs brokers, who 
pay in advance and sell to the wholesale trade only. Stress is 
laid upon prompt payments to growers and the avoidance of 
carry-over. At one time, difficulty was found in disposing of 
the crop, but this has been remedied by a policy of low prices 
-and extensive advertising This has made possible a considerable 
increase in production. The Exchange handles about 80 per 
cent, of the crop. A California Almond Growers' Exchange was 
formed in 1910 on similar lines and with a 5-year contract with 
local associations. It has, however, rather less control over 
them than has the Walnut Exchange It undertakes its own 
marketing to wholesale growers and confectioners and handles 
60 per cent, of the State output Two organisations handle 
Peanuts m Georgia, but without conspicuous success. There 
are some small but efficient associations dealing with Pecans on 
the Gulf Coast. 

As already stated, recent figures are difficult to obtain. In 
1931, the total number of fruit and vegetable marketing associa- 
tions was given as 1,386, with 182,000 members and a turnover 
of $319,000,000, or 13 per cent, of the national agricultural 
co-operative output. Of these, some 60 pei cent were small, 
with a turnover not exceeding $100,000. Of these societies, 
70 per cent, was concentrated m the South Atlantic and Pacific 
districts, and 5 per cent, m New England and the Mid- Atlantic 
coast. Of the citrus fruits, 52 per cent, of the U.S. and 81 per 
cent, of the Californian output was co-operatively handled. 
These figures may be compared with those of 1925, when there 
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were reputed to be 278 independent local organisations, with a 
turnover of $110 million and 17 large federations with a turnover 
of $138,000 The proportion of certain fruit crops co-operatively 
marketed in 1926, was as follows . 


Citrus 

. 66 

U.S. 

Prunes 

45 

California. 

Apricots . 

. 18 

,, 

Raisins 

. 68 


Peaches (canned) 

12 

>> 

Apples 

. f 1 * 

\29 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Cranberries 

. 64 

New England and Wisconsin.* 

Others 

• 25 

U.S 

Percentages in several instances have undoubtedly fallen. 
Total output would appear to have risen considerably, taking 

into account the fall in 

prices. 

As far as sales methods are 


concerned, one or two new tendencies are becoming apparent. 
The practice of direct “ trucking ” or sales by road transport 
to consuming centres is on the increase and is modifying the 
need, or, perhaps more correctly, the desire, for co-operative 
centralisation. In other words, the reduction of distance is pro- 
ducing conditions nearer to those of Europe. Possibly another 
aspect of the same process is the increased attention paid to 
the possibility of co-operative auction marts and the opening 
of several by way of experiment. It would appear also that in 
some quarters f.o b sales are becoming more popular than sales 
on consignment. 

Since the passing of the Agricultural Marketing Act in 1929, 
a new element — the activities of the Federal Farm Board — 
has been introduced into the situation. It has worked to 
bring about amalgamation, federation, and generally the group- 
ing of small into large units. Its work m connection with the 
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raisins has already been described. It has organised fig market- 
ing in Texas, and set up a national association to market pecans 
Apples and vegetables m Florida have received special attention. 
Potatoes were " designated ” under the Act in 1929, and an 
Interstate Potato Committee set up for the Atlantic Seaboard 
with the object of bringing about stabilisation, including acreage 
In addition, a National Fruit and Vegetable Exchange has been 
set up which provides a sales service for small associations and 
is also a channel for loans. This has not met with universal 
approval The large federations are unwilling to surrender 
their own sales organisation, and many object to membership 
• being made a condition of eligibility for credit Objections have 
also been heard to the linking of stabilisation with co-operation, 
though the policy of the Marketing Act has been generally pre- 
ferred to any reversion to private enterprise. Now once again, 
Government policy has been revised, and the Federal Farm 
Board has ceased to exist. The effect of the National Recovery 
program on the fruit marketing societies is not yet fully known. 

Fruit production exists to some extent throughout Canada , 
but it is concentrated in the East and m British Columbia. 
The value of production is given as about $16 million, of which 
rather over half is represented by apples Among other items 
of some importance are peaches, strawberries, raspberries and 
grapes. About half the fruit produced is exported, mainly fresh, 
and to the extent of 50 per cent, to Great Britain. There is 
also considerable market gardening and potato growing. 

A number of local co-operative associations were formed 
between 1890 and 1900, usually for the sale of apples. Since 
then, there has been a move toward federation and centralisa- 
tion. In Nova Scotia, the farmers" United Fruit Companies, 
a federal co-operative organisation, handles some 40 per cent, 
of the Nova Scotia apple crop, as well as a considerable bulk 
of potatoes. It operates a canning factory and sells fruit growers* 
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requirements. There are also a few small unfederated societies 
in the province. In Ontario , a number of small societies have 
existed for some time, and attempts to federate them at first 
failed. A large federation has, however, now been established, 
and handles the greater part of the fruit export of the province. 

It has its own representative in London. Another federation 
supplies fruit growers' requirements. Potatoes are handled by 
the United Farmers' Co-operative Company, which undertakes 
many other lines of business. In New Brunswick , the Fruit 
Growers' Association, the primary purpose of which is to sell 
requirements, has also, since 1917, undertaken the marketing 
of apples. In Prince Edward Island, there is a Potato Growers’. 
Association with over 2,000 members. Market gardeners have 
organised for marketing in Manitoba. In British Columbia, 
strong local organisations have existed for some time, and handle 
up to 80 per cent, of the output m some areas. In 1925, an 
organisation under the name of Canadian Fruit Distributors was 
formed to undertake brokerage on behalf of the local societies. 
It appears to have flourished and has now 31 affiliated societies. 
A separate berry growers' society exists ; it operates a freezing 
plant, and has secured considerable improvements in grading. 
In 1927, the State intervened with a Provincial Act, making 
possible the establishment of compulsory marketing, A Tree- 
Fruit and Vegetable Board was set up which does not undertake 
processing, but controls the sales both of co-operative and 
private traders. The total number of fruit growers co-operative 
organisations m Canada is given as 152, with 12,662 members. 

The principal agricultural export of Jamaica , is bananas. 
There is also a comparatively small output of citrus and other 
fruit. Bananas are grown on company plantations, planters 
estates and, to a very large extent, on peasant holdings. Trans- 
port and marketing has until recently been the monopoly of 
the United Fruit Company, which also controlled shipping. Low 
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prices to growers have prevailed. In 1926, continued agitation 
among the growers, carried on especially through the Jamaica 
Producers’ Association, an advisory, non-trading body, led to 
the formation of the Jamaica Banana Producers 3 Association 
A contract to supply was drawn up, backed by special legisla- 
tion, and was signed by over 7,000 growers of all types. Some 
State assistance was obtained for educational purposes, and the 
Government of the Island guaranteed the debentures of the 
Association in order to make possible the establishment of the 
Direct Fruit Shipping Line, with a fleet of four steamers (now 
increased to six) and the association's own marketing company 
in Europe. For the latter purpose, it was necessary to collaborate 
with an existing private company independent of the combine, 
m order to gain access to the markets of Canada and the USA. 
The Producers 3 Association has direct access to the markets of 
Europe. Local units were established in Jamaica for purposes 
of transport and propaganda. The Association has survived the 
attempts of its rivals to break its members 3 loyalty by offers 
of high prices and also to injure its European market by a threat 
to boycott the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, one of 
its considerable customers. In 1931, the Association had 11,823 
members, of whom 99 per cent, had less than 50 acres of land. 
The total acreage controlled was 54,869, representing one-third 
of the output of the island. An attempt to organise the smaller 
citrus industry is now being made 

South A fnca is a large producer and, in recent times, exporter 
of fruit. In 1930, the total exports of fruit amounted to £1*5 
million, of which citrus fruits accounted for £-894 million and 
grapes for £-167 million. The export trade is governed by State 
regulations regarding quality. Local co-operative organisations 
exist to the number of 67, including some engaged m handling 
dried fruit The South African Dried Fruit Company owns its 
own factories, engages m export, and is the largest in the country. 
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Another society handles 50 per cent, of the South African raisin 
crop. The turnover of the local societies is about £710,000 
In 1921, the Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Exchange was formed 
to undertake export It was reorganised in 1926 with sub- 
sections dealing respectively with citrus and deciduous fruits 
At the same time, the proceeds of the Government fruit levy 
were used to finance its operations. Although a few of the 
local associations sell fruit on commission, and some of those 
dealing in citrus fruit handle the crop, the majority have been 
formed to deal with exchange, and do not pack or market. In 
1927, a further step was taken, and the Overseas Farmers 
Federation, a co-operative organisation representing farmers* 
associations in several British Dominions, was made the repre- 
sentative of the Exchange, and thenceforth handled up to 50 
per cent, of the output. It also sells about the same proportion 
of the output of the South African Dried Fruit Company. It 
selects agents and markets, and guarantees producers against 
bad debts. The last few years have seen an increase of pro- 
duction both among members and non-members of co-operative 
associations, and this, together with an outlet for low-grade fruit, 
are constituting the principal problems of the organisation 
Most of the societies also deal in horticultural requirements. 

Potatoes constitute one of the main crops of South Africa, 
and there are several seed potato growers’ associations. Market- 
ing of the crop, however, has not yet been attempted. Wine 
Growing is one of the principal industries of the country, and 
marketing is almost entirely co-operative. A single large associa- 
tion includes 95 per cent, of the wine growers of the country. 
It was formed m 1917, reorganised m 1922, and has been the 
principal exporter since 1926. Quality is controlled by Govern- 
ment. There are also six small wme growers’ societies, one of 
which also packs and stores fresh fruit. The members of all 
seven stand at 3,590, and the turnover at £533,800. 
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A considerable quantity of fruit is produced m Australia , 
both of the type suited to temperate regions m the South, and 
tropical varieties in Queensland. The principal crop is apples, 
but there is also a considerable output of oranges, bananas, 
peaches and pears. Apples and dried fruit are exported to a 
distance ; the remainder is principally consumed on the home 
market or m New Zealand. 

Dried Fruit is principally the product of Victoria, though 
small quantities also come from South Australia and elsewhere. 
The Australian Dried Fruit Association was formed m 1907 for 
general advisory purposes ; it has no corporate existence, and 
^includes dealers as well as 90 per cent, of the producers It 
did not trade, but established prices, grades, etc. In 1924, a 
bumper crop and the difficulty experienced m exporting at least 
75 per cent., led to the establishment of the Export Control 
Board in 1925, a semi-official body on which both the growers 
and the Government are represented. District Boards were 
established for Victoria and South Australia, and the possibility 
of inter-state dumping avoided. A number of farmer-owned 
packing sheds exist and handle about half the crop. The 
Association continues to supervise packing, grading and technical 
improvements, but the Export Board, which is supported by 
90 per cent, of the growers, controls exports, fixes prices, and 
issues a quality licence. It meets administrative expenses by 
the imposition of a levy. It handles up to 90 per cent, of the 
raism and 98 per cent, of the currant crop. Of this, over 50 
per cent, is exported to Great Britain through the Overseas 
Farmers' Federations. Sale results are pooled, and there are 
various price equalisation funds. The largest single co-operative 
packing association in Victoria, placed its London office at the 
disposal of the Overseas Farmers, and now sells through them. 

In New South Wales, organisation dates principally from the 
period after the War. A number of local packing stations for 
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Citrus fruit were formed and federated m the Central Co-operative 
Citrus Association, with which they enter into selling contracts. 
This does not handle the whole crop, even of its affiliated organ- 
isations, but it deals with about 17 per cent, of the total output 
of valencias and navels. Several other local fruit associations 
exist either for marketing or the supply of requirements. There 
is an increase in the co-operative packing and the cool storing 
of apples and pears. These are exported to England, but the 
cold storing on shipboard leaves something to be desired. 
Tomatoes and other fruit are handled, and, in some cases, canned. 
There is some wine production. In certain districts, up to 95 
per cent, of the fruit crop is sold co-operatively. Some of the* 
glasshouse growers are organised, and there are nurserymen's 
associations working in agreement with fruit-growers’ associa- 
tions for the supply of trees. A compulsory Orchard Levy is 
used to finance the Fruit Growers’ Federation. The establish- 
ment of a Compulsory Fruit Board or boards has been discussed, 
but apparently without result. The organisation of a vegetable 
marketing board is under consideration. A Potato Growers' 
Council was formed in 1930, to encourage the formation of local 
co-operative associations for the production and sale of seed 
and table potatoes, and to arrange cool storage. The first 
society to be formed, makes contracts with members, issues 
seed certificates, grades and cool stores. It handles all the seed 
and some of the table potatoes of members. 

Queensland has developed a striking system of what is some- 
times called <e compulsory co-operation ”. The producers of any 
agricultural commodity may, by the decision of a given majority, 
establish a marketing board on co-operative lines, to which all 
growers are obliged to adhere. The Board may be dissolved 
by a vote of the members after a term of years The Fruit 
Marketing Organisation Act of 1923, was the first step m this 
direction. It vests the marketing of all fruit in an elected body 
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of growers working through local associations. It is divided 
into five sections, for bananas, pineapples, citrus, deciduous and 
other fruit. Advances on deliveries are made to growers. Sales 
are made either direct or through brokers, and may be either 
inter-state or for export. The Australian market is, however, 
the largest. The Board has banana-ripening rooms, and also 
handles fruit-growers’ requirements ; it undertakes packmg and 
transport, and has an arrangement with canning firms The 
output of bananas, pineapples and strawberries have all increased. 
In 1929 a poll of growers decided by a 67 per cent, majority 
to continue the Board for another five years. A separate 
-Peanut Board also exists and undertakes storage treatment and 
marketing. 

In Tasmania the development of co-operative marketing has 
been very recent. A Potato Marketing Board was set up m 
1929, and a proposal is now being discussed for a voluntary 
tightening up of grades in times of glut The sale of peas and 
tomatoes has been organised locally, and an attempt is being 
made to handle root crops. A Committee of Small Fruit Growers 
arranged the marketing of the 1930 crop, and the establishment 
of some form of fruit organisation seems probable. 

The orchards of New Zealand cover 28,000 acres, and are 
chiefly devoted to apples and pears, the bulk of which are 
exported to Europe. The export trade is encouraged by the 
State, which guarantees the gross market price for properly 
packed and graded fruit. It also makes loans to canneries and 
similar institutions In 1931, exports amounted to ^669,000, 
mainly to Great Britain ; in 1932 the bulk sales amounted to 
i*6 million bushel cases of apples and pears. 

The New Zealand Fruit Growers’ Federation, a co-operative 
body with local units, was set up in 1906. The local societies, 
which number 73, have a low annual subscription fee but no 
share capital, and do not engage in trade. In 1924, the Fruit 
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Control Board, an official body, was set up as a result of a poll 
of growers. One province is excluded from its operations. It 
supervises the industry generally, controls quality and allocates 
shipping space, but does not trade. The Fruit Growers' Federa- 
tion (which since 1927 has been financed by an orchard tax of 
5s. per acre, collected by the State), acts as its business depart- 
ment, and virtually controls shipping and marketing. It fixes 
destination and nominates brokers, but neither pools nor attempts 
to fix retail prices. It also trades in horticultural requirements. 

There has been some local organisation of the sale of tomatoes 
and grapes. 

Palestine is a considerable producer of oranges, largely - 
exported. About 40 per cent, of the orange groves are in 
Jewish hands and the rest m those of Arabs The Jewish co- 
operative marketing and requirements society, “ Pardess ", was 
founded in 1900 and now exports about 233,000 boxes. It 
controls 12 per cent, of the Palestine orange groves. There are, 
in addition, two smaller organisations. Recently, local irriga- 
tion and packing societies have been formed, which it is hoped 
may join with the three older associations m forming a Palestine 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, on the lines worked out in California. 
There are also Jewish wme-g rowing societies. 

A successful co-operative vegetable auction exists in Egypt , 
at Alexandria, and sales of seeds and fertilisers, as well as a 
small credit business are carried on in connection with it. There 
are a certain number of co-operative wine-growing societies in 
the Argentine. In British Guiana , a Producers’ Association of 
a general character has undertaken experimental shipments of 
fruit and vegetables to Canada and the West Indies. The 
Government has established a semi-co-operative marketing 
organisation for grape fruit m British Honduras . In Pip, copra 
is marketed co-operatively. 

The organisations of the fruit-exporting countries may be 
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federal in character, with democratically organised local societies, 
or they may be severely centralised, but they are all either 
national in scope or at least covering a homogeneous area equiva- 
lent in size to many of the smaller European countries. At the 
same time, the stages of marketing are frequently divided between 
the local societies or branches which are responsible for assembling, 
grading, packing and sometimes storing, and the central or federal 
body, which, without concerning itself with the physical hand- 
ling of the commodity, arranges for its shipment and usually 
also for its sale m distant markets. All this entails a highly 
complex organisation. The auction method is not used Instead, 
.the federation sells either through its own wholesale branches 
established in consuming centres, through agents appointed and 
paid by it, or through brokers who contract to do business for 
the federation at a fixed commission. Occasionally sales are 
made through private auctions. The whole selling method is 
an elaboration of the sales on commission practised in Europe, 
but with the modification that owing to the long period which 
must frequently elapse between the harvesting of the crop and 
its ultimate sale, it is usual to make an advance to growers 
which may perhaps amount to two-thirds of the anticipated 
price, the balance being distributed after the sale is complete. 

Pooling is carried out more universally, perhaps, than in 
European societies with the same selling methods. Grades and 
packs have been brought to a high degree of excellence, frequently 
with the backing of State regulations. Horticultural require- 
ments are supplied, usually through a subsidiary organisation, 
and in some cases a further subsidiary exists to make loans, 
usually on the security of crops to be marketed through the 
principal organisation. 

The proportion of output handled by voluntary co-operative 
marketing organisations operating m competition with private 
agencies, is often large, amounting to as much as two-thirds 
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of the total Larger figures have been recorded but have not 
always been maintained, it would appear, owing to the failure 
of co-operative membership to keep pace with the influx of 
new growers into the industry, a development itself made possible 
by the price stabilisation secured by co-operative methods. 
Another explanation may also perhaps be sought in the method 
of organisation which relies on mass propaganda rather than 
on individual education, and occasionally attains results more 
rapid than durable. Co-operative organisation nevertheless con- 
trols, or at least powerfully influences, a great proportion of the 
fruit marketing of the overseas countries. 

In several countries, however, it has been desired to carry, 
control and regulation still further, and while retaining co- 
operative forms, to secure their universal adoption by State 
sanctions. The most notable example is Queensland, where a 
majority of fruit growers, having decided to market their produce 
co-operatively, the organisation set up for this purpose has been 
granted power to compel the adherance of the minority. Per- 
missive legislation has been passed on the same lines in other 
British Dominions, and also in Great Britain itself. In others, 
a national board, financed by a compulsory orchard tax, exists 
to supervise and improve marketing, but does not itself engage 
in trade. 


Processed Crops 

The foregoing summary has been based on a division into 
sales of fresh produce on near markets, and sales of non-perishable 
or preserved produce on distant markets. Two important 
articles cannot be conveniently fitted into this classification. 

Co-operative wine-growers' societies exist throughout Southern 
Europe as well as in South Africa and Australia. Some are 
engaged in the making of wine, others only on its sale. Some 
also manufacture allied products, such as brandy or soap from 
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grape pips. In South Africa, the wine industry is practically 
controlled by one large growers’ organisation. In France and 
Germany the proportion marketed co-operatively is considerable. 

The marketing of new potatoes does not differ from that of 
other vegetables, and is usually carried on by the same societies. 
Mamcrop potatoes, on account of their superior keeping qualities, 
and to some extent their character as field crops, are sometimes 
handled separately, either by special organisations or as part 
of the business of general agricultural supply and purchase 
societies. Potatoes are also, however, exclusively used for 
industrial purposes, principally for the production of starch 
and allied products and of alcohol Both these industries are 
carried on by co-operative societies throughout central Europe, 
notably m Holland, Germany and Czechoslovakia, where a con- 
siderable part of the industry is in co-operative hands. 

Conclusions 

A survey such as the foregoing is perhaps best concluded 
with a statement of some of the principal problems and alterna- 
tives confronting those engaged in the co-operative marketing 
of fruit and vegetables. 

1. Should societies be local or national, and should a national 
organisation be centralised or federal ? The answer to the first 
part of the question depends to some extent on the market to 
be served. A local society may serve a purely local market 
satisfactorily, but as soon as the possibility of competition 
between local societies either on the home or the foreign market 
becomes possible, a national organisation, even if it be only of 
a consultative character, becomes necessary. In all cases the 
opportunity for education and uniformity of methods afforded 
by a national organisation, are of high value In the case of 
export, it is almost essential that actual marketing should be 
entrusted to some national body. 
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With regard to the second part of the question, not only 
general co-operative tradition, but the practical experience of 
recent years in the United States suggest that the federal form 
is far superior to the centralised, and that the existence of active 
and democratically conducted local societies is essential to the 
stability of the national organisation. 

2. Should societies be specialised or mixed ? The handling of 
one crop only presents certain advantages, notably that of 
simplicity, and has been successfully achieved where production 
itself is specialised and on a large scale, and notably, where 
the marketing season is prolonged. With areas producing mixed 
and highly seasonal crops, however, this ideal is impracticable; 
and a mixed organisation which can handle the whole of its 
members’ crops, and at the same time keep plant and personnel 
occupied throughout the year, inevitably takes its place. An 
interesting compromise has been worked out in the United 
States, where a federation of specialised local societies, selhng 
very varied crops, employs expert salesmen, who visit them m 
turn for the season, during which they are very active. 

3. How far should societies engage in processing ? Processing, 
as previously pointed out, may be for the sake of producing a 
new article of commerce, or merely of ensuring the keeping 
quality of fruit. In the latter case, it may be regarded as a 
means of dealing with surplus, comparable to butter and cheese 
making in those countries where they are subsidiary to the 
trade in liquid milk 

Processing as an end in itself, has been carried out in several 
countries by local societies, with considerable success. The 
principal obstacle to its extension is usually the capital which 
must be raised and the organisation which must be more elaborate 
and costly than that needed for sales to existing private factories. 

Processing as a means of disposing of surplus is an attractive 
idea to all those engaged in handling a perishable product, but 
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it may be doubted if plant will ever repay the capital invested 
if it is merely used as an adjunct to trade in the untreated 
product. 

4 . What is the place of subsidiary organisations for requirements 
and credit ? Most co-operative organisations engaged m market- 
ing also supply horticultural requirements, with safety to them- 
selves and profit to their members. The only question seems 
to be whether this should be done through the marketing organ- 
isation itself, or through a subsidiary body. Theoretically, the 
second alternative would appear to be preferable. But the first 
is frequently followed without serious inconvenience 
- The need for credit in horticulture is often even graver than 
in agriculture, especially in the case of intensive cultivation 
and glass-house production. It is, however, undoubtedly better 
that loans should be made through an independent growers' 
credit society than through the marketing organisation. Indeed, 
it would probably be for the better if the practice of paying 
advances on produce received but not yet marketed could every- 
where be superseded by loans from separately constituted credit 
societies 

5 Should produce be pooled ? The argument against pooling 
is that the merits of individual growers can, if produce is kept 
separate, be recognised by buyers and fetch a higher price 
The arguments on the other side, pointing out the advantages 
of uniformity, bulk handling and general high quality, in practice, 
however, undoubtedly outweigh any other considerations. 

6 . Sales by auction or on consignment ? It has already been 
shown that sales on consignment are universal m the case of 
distant markets. In the case of near markets, the tested merits 
of the Dutch auctions would incline to prejudice the observer 
in favour of that method. Experience m England, however, 
has suggested that sale by co-operative auction, though having 
an excellent effect on production and preparation for market. 
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and securing the auctioneers’ profit to the growers, has com- 
paratively little influence on prices since these are determined 
by wholesalers and dealers who frequent these markets and 
who also claim a middleman’s profit before passing the goods 
on to the retailer The danger of dealers’ rings is also present. 
It may perhaps be pointed out that m the sale of butter and 
eggs, the Dutch themselves started with auction sales, and when 
the product had been worked up to a sufficiently high standard 
and reputation, abandoned the method in favour of sales on 
consignment. 

7. Row can the co-operative marketing society approach more 
directly the consumer? This question rises naturally out of the” 
one preceding. Undoubtedly much co-operative marketing, 
especially of the commodities under review, is still far from the 
ultimate consumer. The case of ” the auctions has been dealt 
with ; the societies selling on consignment can sometimes sell 
direct to factories, retailers, or consumers’ co-operative societies, 
but, owing to the perishable nature of the product, the occur- 
rence of local gluts and famines, the effect of weather changes 
and the fluctuating nature of demand, the fruit and vegetable 
market is one specially predisposed to the intervention of middle- 
men, who flourish in large numbers owing to their power of 
relieving the harassed seller of a fast perishing product, and 
of directing it towards some demand which he could not readily 
have detected for himself. To supersede such middlemen by 
assuming their functions required an elaborate and probably 
costly organisation on a national scale, handling all types of 
produce throughout the year. The establishment of such an 
organisation would involve expense and a measure of risk, but 
the advantages and economies attending success would be very 
great. 

An alternative is the establishment of direct relations with 
consumers’ co-operative organisations who would supply the 
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national distributive machinery. This has been done locally, 
with success, but the consumers’ societies themselves do not 
in most countries account for more than a relatively small 
proportion of the national consumption of fruit and vegetables. 
Retailing by growers’ organisation has been rarely attempted 
and still more rarely successful. 

8. What is the demand for fruit and vegetables , and can it be 
affected by marketing societies ? It is generally held that the 
demand for fruit and vegetables in many countries has greatly 
increased in recent years, principally owing to improvement m 
transport, which has influenced supply, and, with it, price On 

J:he other hand, it seems probable that the present lowering of 
the standard of living, through industrial depression, must 
tend, temporarily at least, to check the consumption of what 
are, after all, not, quantitively, basic necessities of life 

There seems sufficient ground for believing that in the past, 
demand has been stimulated not only by volume of supply and 
cheapness, m which co-operative organisation has, of course, 
played its part, but also by improved quality, grading and pack- 
ing and, further, the advertisement and propaganda which has 
been an important feature of co-operative activity in Holland, 
the United States and elsewhere. 

9. The effects of State action . (a) Tariffs. In an endeavour 
to deal with the agricultural price crisis, many governments 
have imposed or increased tariffs on agricultural and horti- 
cultural produce. This has had a serious effect on the exporting 
countries, and it seems doubtful whether importing countries 
have much benefited. Horticultural produce is peculiarly liable 
to local gluts and famines, and the possibility of extracting the 
highest value from each year’s crop depends very largely upon 
its mobility. 

10. Effects of State action : (b) “ compulsory co-operation 
As has been shown, there is an increasing tendency, especially 
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m the English-speaking countries, to give co-operative organisa- 
tions the compulsory character of State institutions, and entrust 
the whole crop, or the whole exported crop, to their handling 
From one point of view, this may be looked upon as a criticism 
of voluntary co-operation. It has other implications. It may, 
by associating the State more closely with trading operations, 
stimulate the imposition of tariffs It leads almost inevitably 
to a strict control not only of marketing, including imports, but 
ultimately of home production. This leads in turn to a question 
latent in all co-operative marketing, but acute wherever full 
control of the product is assumed. 

ii Does co-operative marketing lead through price stabilisation * 
to over-production ? This fundamental and very difficult question 
is not peculiar to the handling of fruit and vegetables Certain 
experience — with wine in South Africa, with raisins m the U.S A. 
— does, however, show that there is a considerable danger of 
production of fruit increasing too rapidly for the market where 
co-operative organisation has been successful in maintaining 
good and stable prices, especially, of course, in those countries 
where agricultural enterprise has remained mobile. The result 
has been a demand for limitation of output which with the 
backing of State authority has some chance of being carried out. 
The expedient is a sinister one, since it is generally recognised 
that production is only excessive in relation to effective demand, 
not to human needs. This difficulty is indeed an aspect of the 
major problem confronting economists today, the solution for 
which can only be sought in co-operation in its widest sense 
embracing both producers and consumers, agriculture anc 
industry. 



LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR 


ALBANIA 

Act respecting Agrarian Reform, tlie Agricultural Bank and the Model 
Contract — April 17, 1930 

Commercial Code — April 1, 1930 
Act setting up Agricultural Chambers — April 30, 1932 
Act amending the Act regarding Agrarian Reform, the Agricultural 
Bank and the Model Contract — June 2, 1932. 

Act specifying the conditions m which grants or advances can he 
made to agricultural co-operative societies — 1933 


ARGENTINE 

By a special Treasury decree, the large building, consumers' 
and credit society of Buenos Aires, “ El Hogar Obrero ”, has been 
exempted from turnover tax. This exemption is based on the 
terms of the Civil Code of October, 1931, which lay down that 
turnover tax is only applicable to private traders tradmg for 
profit 

Decree establishing the Commission for the Extension of Co-operation 
— September xo, 1931 

Treasury decree concerning the taxation of Co-operative Societies — 
May, 1933 


AUSTRIA 

The income tax laws have been amended by emergency 
decree which increases the liability of consumers' co-operative 
societies to taxation, Under the old law societies were taxed 
343 
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at the rate of 12 per cent, on profits but were allowed to deduct 
from the taxable amount a sum equal to 1 per cent of their 
turnover. The new decree provides that all economic societies 
with net profits exceeding 1,500 Austrian shillings are to pay a 
tax at the rate of 8 per cent, on profits up to Sh. 3,000, 10 per cent, 
on profits up to Sh. 4,500, and 12 per cent, if their profits exceed 
Sh 4,500. Most societies will pay the full rate, which may be 
compared with the maximum tax of yl per cent, on private trade. 
Grants by co-operative societies to other orgamsations for social 
and educational purposes, formerly exempt, are now taxed. 

A decree of April, 1933, places the consumers' co-operative 
movement under the control of the Chambers of Commerce-, 
and the Guild Associations of small traders and artisans, and 
subjects them to the supervision of the special police who control 
guild activities. Stores and their managers are required to 
obtain Guild Association certificates. 

Decree regarding Trade Associations — March, 1933 

Emergency decree on the taxation of Co-operative Societies — May 19, 
1933 - 


BELGIUM 

» Royal Order amending previous Orders concerning State subsidies to 
Friendly Societies — May 26, 1933. 


BRAZIL 

Decree to amend the provisions of the legislative decree of January 5, 
1907, with regard to Co-operative Societies — December 19, 1932 

Supplement to the order respecting Co-operative Societies and their 
Unions — April 28, 1933. 

Sdo Paulo 

Decree creating a Department of Assistance to Co-operation under 
the Secretariat of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry — June 2, 1933. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Taxation was imposed on co-operative societies by a resolu- 
tion of Parliament which laid down that the exemption of societies 
from income tax under Schedule C (Interest) and D (Profits) shall 
cease and that profit derived from trade with members shall 
be assessed in the same way as profit from trade with non- 
members. Dividend is regarded as a trade expense and is not 
taxable. 

In July an Act was passed “ to provide for the better organis- 
ation ” of the agricultural industry and of the industries con- 
nected therewith by regulating the importation and sale of 
agricultural products and the production of secondary agricul- 
tural products, and to amend the Law with respect to the market- 
ing of agricultural products. It laid down that the Board of 
Trade, after consultation with the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Secretaries of State for Scotland and Northern Ireland, might 
make an order regulating the import into the United Kingdom of 
any agricultural product, provided that such product forms the 
subject of a reorganisation scheme under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act, and that without such an order the ff effective organisa- 
tion and development ” of this branch of agriculture cannot 
be maintained. The order may determine both the quantity 
and description of the product which may he imported. Where 
the importation of an agricultural product is controlled, the 
Minister of Agriculture may also control the sales of the home- 
grown product or any related product, both as to quantity and 
quality. The administration of such control shall normally 
be exercised by the marketing board concerned. The duty of 
recommending on the control of imported and home-grown 
produce is entrusted to a Market Supply Committee appointed 
by the Minister. 
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The second part of the Act provides that where two schemes 
are in operation, one marketing the secondary product of the 
other {i.e. bacon and pigs), the Minister may authorise the oper- 
ation of a development scheme for the production of the secondary 
product. Such a scheme shall be administered by a board, of 
which the chairman and two other members are appointed 
by the Minister, and the remainder elected by the boards con- 
cerned. The Development Board may issue licences for the 
production of the secondary product, and may prohibit pro- 
duction by unlicensed persons. Development boards are also 
authorised to purchase premises used for the production of the 
secondary product and to dispose of them as they think fit, 
with the object of reducing inefficient or excessive production. 
Producers may claim compensation. Boards may exempt 
producers ; they may defray their expenses from levies on the 
constituent marketing boards. Development boards may fur- 
ther exercise any of the powers of constituent marketing boards 
to grade, pack, process, etc., the product dealt with, and also 
to regulate sales. It may further require estimates, returns, 
accounts and similar information from holders of licences to 
produce the secondary product, to inspect their premises and to 
promote appropriate education and research. 

The Act of 1931 is amended in order to allow of the regula- 
tion of sales by boards and to include a partly or wholly manu- 
factured product in the same category as the unmanufactured 
product when the manufacturing process is carried on by the 
seller in agreement with the buyer. Existmg boards may be 
modified accordingly. Boards are authorised to pool and dis- 
tribute the proceeds of sales of regulated products. New regula- 
tions are issued with regard to co-opted members of boards, 
election of an executive committee, payment of compensation 
to secure the equitable working of schemes and the effect of 
schemes on contracts. The preparation of development schemes 
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may be undertaken by the Agricultural Marketing Reorganisation 
Commissions established under the principal Act. 

Supplementary provisions make compulsory the sale of eggs 
either by weight or under grade designations, authorise the 
Board of Trade to obtain information regarding agricultural 
products held m store, and settle various points regarding the 
payment of expenses in connection with the initiation of schemes, 
also the procedure of Parliamentary approval. 

An Agricultural Marketing Bill introduced at the end of 
1933 increases the financial powers of marketing boards 

Finance Act — 1933. 

Agricultural Marketing Act— July 18, 1933. 

CANADA 

Co-operative associations of farmers, dairymen, livestockmen, 
fruit-growers, poultrymen, fishermen and similar producers have 
for many years been exempt from income tax on profit derived 
from the sale of produce or the purchase of supplies, provided 
the trade with non-members does not exceed 20 per cent, of the 
trade with members. Consumers’ societies whose members do 
not fall into the above categories have been taxed on net profit 
over $2,000 after the payment of dividend on purchases This 
minimum was removed in 1933 and all profits are now taxable 
except, as explained above, m the case of agricultural societies. 
Alberta 

Act to am end the Alberta Co-operative Rural Credit Act — March 31, 

1932 

Act to amend the Alberta Co-operative Rural Credit Act — April 11, 
1933 * 

Mamtoba 

Act to am end the Co-operative Associations Act— April i, 1933. 
Nova Scotia 

Act to provide for the organisation of co-operative savings and Credit 
Societies termed Credit Unions — April 18, 1932. 
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Ontario 

Act to assist Co-operative Associations in marketing agricultural 
products — March 29, 1932. 

Quebec 

Act to amend the Co-operative Syndicates Act — February 19, 1932. 
Act to amend the Co-operative Associations Act — March 29, 1933. 
Act to amend the Quebec Co-operative Syndicates Act — -March 29, 1933. 

Saskatchewan 

Act to amend the Agricultural Societies Act — April 13, 1932. 

Act to amend the Co-operative Marketing Associations Act — March 30, 
1933 - 


AUSTRALIA 

Queensland 

Regulations under the Primary Producers’ Co-operative Associations 
Acts — June 25, 1931. 

Order in Council under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts — August 6, 1931. 

Regulations under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing 
Acts — August 27, 1931. 

Order in Council under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts — October 15, 1931 

Order in Council under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and 
Marketmg Acts — November 12, 1931. 

Regulations under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing 
Acts — December 17, 1931. 

Act to amend the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing 
Acts, 1926-30 — January 6, 1933. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Union of South Africa 

Act to amend the law relating to Co-operative Agricultural Societies 
and Companies — June 21, 1933. 


GOLD COAST 


Ashanti 

Extension of the Co-operative Ordinance to Ashanti — July 28, 1931* 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Ordinance to amend the Agricultural Bank Ordinance — December 7, 

1931. 


CYPRUS 

Law to amend the law relating to Co-operative Credit Societies — Decem- 
ber 14, 1932. 


ST HELENA 

Ordinance to provide for the constitution, registration and control 
of Co-operative Credit Societies — January 8, 1932. 

FIJI 

Friendly Societies Ordinance — 1878. 

Ordinance to amend the Friendly Societies Ordinance — October 25, 
1930 - 


BULGARIA 

Act to amend and supplement the Act regarding the Bulgarian Central 
Co-operative Bank — April 10, 1933 


CHILE 

Decree regulating the issue of bonds by the Agricultural Credit Bank 
—January 15 , 1933 

Decree-law concerning the operations of the Agricultural Credit Bank 
—May 13, 1931. 

Decree making the Agricultural Credit Bank dependent on the Minister 
of Agriculture — September 22, 1933. 

Legislative decree amending the legislative decree of October 17, 
1925, respecting Co-operative Societies — September 30, 1932. 


CHINA 

Law on Agricultural Associations — December 30, 1930. 
Law applying the above law — January 31, 1931 
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Law applying the law on Commercial Societies — February 21, 1931, 
Order of the Minister of Industries making provisional regulations 
concerning Agricultural Co-operative Societies — April 18, 1931, 


COLOMBIA 

Law amending the law of 1923 on banking establishments and the 
laws governing the Agricultural Mortgage Bank and creating the Agri- 
cultural Credit Bank and the Savings Bank of Colombia — May 5, 1931. 

Decree amending the decree of November 10, 1931, on the Agricultural 
Credit Bank — November 25, 1931 

Decree making certain additions and reforms m the functions of 
the Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank (Agricultural Credit Societies) 
— May ii, 1932. 

Decree containing certain provisions regarding Co-operative Societies 
— -May 17, 1932. 

Decree amending the Act of 1931 regarding Co-operative Societies 
—June 25, 1932. 

Decree issuing regulations under the Act of 1931 regarding Co-operative 
Societies — August 3, 1932. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Recent emergency regulations (summer, 1933) permit the 
Government, in order to preserve law and order and maint ain 
the democratic and republican character of the constitution, to 
restrict or suppress the activities of associations, including co- 
operative societies, if they pursue political objects which threaten 
these conditions, or menace the integrity of the State, or if they 
allow themselves to be used as a screen for political activities 
of this character. 


DENMARK 

The operations of the English tariff and quota system have 
necessitated a corresponding regulation of the Danish exporting 
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industries and an element of State regulation has for the first 
time been introduced into Danish co-operative marketing. This 
has been secured as far as the pig industry is concerned by two 
decrees centralising the export of bacon, introducing a compulsory 
levy on pigs and regulating production. Full particulars will 
be found in an earlier section of the Year Book, 

Law reorganising the bacon industry and introducing a pig levy — 
November, 1932 

Law regulating the production of pigs-— April, 1933, 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Ordinance to issue general regulations for Co-operative Societies 
— March ir, 1933. 


EGYPT 

Law suppressing the agricultural reserve — July 25, 1931. 

Law allocating $£500,000 from the general reserve to form the 
share of the Government m the Agricultural Credit Bank of Egypt — July 

25, 1931. 

Law on the realisation of securities m connection with advances 
made by the Agricultural Credit Bank of Egypt. 


ESTONIA 

Act respecting Co-operative Societies and their Unions — -May 8, 1931. 


FINLAND 

Decree establishing the conditions in which State subsidies are granted 
to syndicates and co-operatives for cattle control and the provision of 
bulls — December 29, 1930 
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FRANCE 

In May, 1933, the Senate confirmed the vote of the Chamber 
of Deputies subjecting the undistributed surplus of co-operative 
societies to tax on profits. All societies with annual sales of 
over 1 million francs pay the turnover tax in addition 

An Act was passed m March providing for the reorganisation 
of mutual agricultural insurance societies against hail. Societies 
are to be confined ordinarily to one canton and are to be members 
of a departmental or regional society for purposes of reassurance. 
Premiums shall be fixed at 10 per cent. Cantonal societies may 
receive special loans from agricultural credit funds and smaller 
societies may participate through a reinsurance society They 
must make rules for the distribution of surplus m accordance 
with existing law in case of liquidation. Subsidies may be 
received for initial expenses and for subsequent operations, 
usually in cases of loss. Similar regulations are laid down for 
reinsurance societies, and these m turn may be grouped in a 
national society. An Act of May, 1933, specifies the conditions 
under which a State subsidy will be paid to agriculturists insured 
against hail. 

Decree fixing to rate of interest on State loans to Workers’ Productive 
and Credit Societies — February 20, 1931 

Decree on the rate of interest on long-term loans for the improvement 
of the housing of rural workers — August 1, 1931. 

Decree amending the decree of April 12, 1916, and the law of December 
4, 1913, on maritime mutual credit — October 14, 1932. 

Decree instituting an economy commission m the National Agricultural 
Credit Bank — November r6, 1932. 

Decree amending the decree of October 15, 1932, fixing the conditions 
of appointment of actuaries to the National Agricultural Credit Bank — 
December 7, 1932 

Decree fixing the rate of interest on advances by the State to Workers’ 
Productive and Credit Societies — January 26, 1933 
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Decree fixing for 1933 the rate of interest on long-term individual 
and collective loans granted in accordance with the law of August 6, 1920 
— February 18, 1933 

Decree nominating the members of the full commission of the National 
Agricultural Credit Bank — March 17, 1933* 

Decree concerning the orgamsation and working of Agricultural 
Mutual Insurance Societies against hail, which apply for State subsidies 
— March 18, 1933 

Decree establishing a temporary service for the encouragement of 
insurance against hail and a joint organisation for insurance against 
agricultural calamities — March 31, 1933 

Decree concerning allocations to joint organisations for victims of 
agricultural calamities — April 7, 1933. 

Law regarding the taxation of Co-operative Societies — May, 1933. 

Decree fixing the conditions on which subsidies will be granted in 
accordance with the law of March 31, 1932, to agriculturists insured 
against hail — May 10, 1933 

Decree amending the decree of April 15, 1924* concerning autonomous 
banks created by Mutual Aid Societies — June 9> *933- 

Decree amending the decree of October 20, 1928, regarding Regional 
Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks — July 14, 1933* 

Decree establishing the administrative accounts of the National 
Agricultural Credit Bank— July 18, 1933- 

Decree authorising the National Agricultural Credit Bank to make 
an advance on a special account provided for in Article 26 of the law 
of July 10, 1933, on the organisation of the grain market — August 6, 1933 

ALGERIA 

Law creating a common fund for native societies for provident purposes 
and mutual aid and loans — July 19, 1933- 

Decree extending to Algeria the law of December 25, 1927, and 
Article 170 of the financial law of April r6, i93°> relating to societies for 
mutual aid — January 27, 1933. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

Order relating to the working of native societies for provident pur- 
poses, mutual aid and loans m the Niger Colony September 3, 1932. 

Order amending the above Order — November 6, 1932. 
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MADAGASCAR 

Decree amending certain articles m the decree of April x8, 1930, 
organising credit, mutual aid and co-operation — September 18, 1932. 

Order proclaiming the above decree — October 27, 1932. 

INDO-CHINA 

A law of May, 1933, deals with agricultural mutual credit 
It creates an autonomous public body, the Agricultural Mutual 
Credit Office of Indo-China, with powers to control and co- 
ordinate the work of French and native local mutual agricultural 
credit banks and their affiliated associations and to allocate 
credits to them. Dealing with French local and native pro- 
vincial banks it may advance short-term credit on current accounts, 
make advances for individual or collective medium-term loans, 
and make special advances to co-operative societies, communes 
and syndicates for agricultural public works or the repair of 
natural disaster, discount or endorse the bills of the subordinate 
institutions It may also make direct long-term loans to indivi- 
dual members of native provincial banks or to agricultural 
groups and associations, and may open accounts with the bank 
of issue and any public or private credit institutions m France 
or the Colony. Its funds will consist of any credits obtained 
m this way with or without State guarantee, together with 
advances from public sources and its own reserves. It is expected 
to finance its operation from the difference m interest between 
loans and borrowings, but may receive a subsidy for this purpose. 
Profits are placed to reserve. Sums not in use must be placed 
m a public credit institution. The Office is controlled by an 
administrative council consisting of representatives of the General 
Government, the financial and agricultural credit administration 
and the French agricultural mutual credit banks, with four 
representatives of the native banks nominated by the Governor. 
The council decides on applications for loans, the rate of interest 
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on deposits, etc. It also audits affiliated societies and may 
control the management of these. 

In order to benefit by these provisions, agriculturists and 
their societies or local authorities must form themselves into 
either French or native agricultural mutual credit banks. There 
may be one native bank for each province and one French bank 
for each territory , they have civil personality , their object 
is to promote the agricultural operations of their members. 
Capital is derived from members 1 shares and must not be reduced 
below the foundation capital, nor in the case of a society bor- 
rowing from the central bank, below the level obtaining when 
the loan was granted. Shares cannot rise above par and may 
receive interest not exceeding 6 per cent A bank must consist 
of at least seven individual or collective members whose shares 
are fully paid up. Other members may pay up one-tenth at a 
time. Proposals for the formation of a bank, must be addressed 
to the local administrator and must submit rules dealing with, 
inter alia , the holding of general meetings, the election of com- 
mittees and the liability of members, which may be limited or 
unlimited, together with their right to withdraw. In principle, 
however, members on withdrawal remain liable for all operations 
entered into during their membership. General meetings must 
be held annually, and a quarter of the members constitutes a 
quorum. Each society must have a supervisory committee, 
whose composition and powers are regulated by the Governor- 
General. Profits must be paid to reserve till the latter equals 
four times the share capital, when an allocation of three-quarters 
is sufficient. Annual returns must be made to the provincial 
administration for native and the local administration for French 
societies. 

There may be affiliated to such banks (i) agricultural co- 
operative societies engaged in production, marketing, processing, 
storage or supply on behalf of their members , ( 2 ) syndicates 
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for drainage, irrigation, afforestation, etc. , (3) agricultural 

associations or syndicates for the improvement of agriculture. 
Local banks may make loans to their members (1) short term 
up to eighteen months but renewable, the amount not to exceed 
that required for the operation stated , (2) medium-term loans 
for the purchase of land, live- and dead-stock, etc , up to a maxi- 
mum of eight years and repayable by annuities. Demands for 
long-term loans, either individual or collective, must be passed 
on to the Central Office. Individual loans up to 5,000 piastres, 
may be for the purchase of a family farm or for buildings, either 
domestic or agricultural. Collective loans may be for purposes of 
agricultural improvement or the erection and management of 
plant. Such loans may be up to forty years repayable by 
annuities. Special advances to co-operative societies and syndi- 
cates and loans to local authorities to repair natural calamities 
may also be made through the local banks. They may also 
make payments and recoveries of an agricultural character on 
behalf of their members, discount their bills, receive deposits 
from individuals and corporate bodies, receive State advances, 
make authorised investments and realise property for which the 
mortgage has fallen in. Short-term loans of less than 2,000 
piastres may be made on guarantee of two persons or on crop 
mortgage. Other loans must be secured by mortgage on real 
estate or the deposit of documents, reinforced, in the case of 
long-term loans, by a life insurance. Loans to communes must 
be secured by a resolution of the council making suitable bud- 
getary provision or by joint and several guarantee of the 
principal persons of the commune. Loans to societies must be 
secured either by joint and several guarantee of the committee 
or by the deposit of documents or a mortgage on property. 

Movement of funds between central and local banks are 
effected through the medium of the Treasury or the bank of issue. 
A higher commissioner of agricultural credit, constituted similarly 
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to the council of the Central Office, is set up to advise on the 
distribution of funds between French and native banks and 
between the different forms of credit and in general on the 
administration of credit. A similar council is set up in each 
territory. Banks are exempt from patent and revenue taxes 
and tax on buildings. Stamp duty is reduced. Certain French 
Agricultural Credit Acts are made applicable to Indo-China. 

Decree creating an Indo-China Office for Mutual Agricultural Credit 
and controlling the organisation and working of mutual agricultural 
credit in Indo-Chma — May 20, 1933. 

FRENCH OCEANIA 

An Act of December, 1933, creates an autonomous public 
Central Agricultural Credit Bank for French Oceania It is 
administered by a Council consisting of representatives of Govern- 
ment departments, together with two French and two native 
agriculturists. These persons are appointed for a period of four 
years. Representatives of local banks will be introduced as soon 
as three of these have been formed. The resources of the bank 
are derived from the agricultural credit fund which it administers, 
from loans and subsidies of the local administration, from deposits 
and from the profits of its operations. The agricultural credit 
fund is itself derived from certain sums payable by the Bank of 
Indo-China, from State subsidies and from the repayment of 
loans. The bank is empowered to make loans to individuals and 
associations for the promotion of agriculture On the formation 
of local banks, the bank will make possible short- and medium- 
term loans through these banks, and will make long-term loans 
to their affiliated associations. In addition, it may make pay- 
ments and recoveries on behalf of the local banks, and advance 
working capital to them. The bank may invest surplus funds 
in the Treasury, the bank of issue or the savings bank, discount 
bills and secure advances from the bank of issue, borrow with 
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the consent of the Governor, receive deposits and open current 
accounts. The total amount of deposits will be fixed by the 
Governor and must not exceed the liquid resources of the bank, 
The bank operates by means of a current account with the 
Treasury All repayments of loans are repaid annually to the 
agricultural credit fund, together with the interest on medium- 
and long-term loans. 

Those who may receive loans from the central bank are 
(i) French societies for agriculture and stock-breeding, general 
agricultural associations, agricultural co-operative societies and 
agricultural insurance societies; (2) agriculturists who are 
French citizens or subjects and members of one of the foregoing 
associations acting through a local bank. Loans may be (1) 
short-term loans for the period of a single operation not exceeding 
one year , (2) medium-term loans for the purchase of live- and 
dead-stock, improvements, etc., up to five years, repayable by 
annuities , (3) long-term loans for the acquisition of land or 
buildings, irrigation, drainage, etc. ; (4) collective loans to 

agricultural co-operative societies and others. Short-term loans 
are secured on bills which can be discounted at the bank of issue 
Medium-term loans are concluded by special undertakings on the 
security of joint and several Lability, mortgage, deposition of 
documents, etc. The rate of interest on short- and medium- 
term loans is fixed by order of the Governor, but may not exceed 
1 per cent, above the discount rate of the bank of issue Indivi- 
dual long-term loans may not exceed 100,000 francs, and are 
repayable in equal annuities over a period not exceeding fifteen 
years. Interest is fixed by the Governor but may not exceed 
1 per cent, below the bank rate nor fall below 3 per cent. Loans 
must be secured on mortgage or similar security. Long-term 
collective loans may be up to fifteen years or, for reafforestation, 
thirty years. They are repayable by annuities. Security is 
fixed by the Governor. All long-term loans are the subject of 
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a special contract. Loans to co-operative societies may not 
exceed four times their paid-up capital. 

Local agricultural mutual credit banks may be formed by 
French citizens or by natives who are French subjects. Member- 
ship is open to agricultural associations, agricultural co-operative 
societies and agricultural insurance societies and their members. 
Local banks enjoy civil personality. Their object is to promote 
agricultural operations. Capital is derived from shares, which 
may be transferred only with the consent of the society It 
may not be reduced below foundation capital nor below the 
sum obtaining when a loan was received from the central bank. 
The duration of banks is unlimited. They must consist of at 
least seven members who have paid up at least a quarter of the 
subscribed capital. Banks make annual returns. The rules 
determine the extent and nature of the banks’ operations, com- 
position of capital, liability of members (which continues after 
their withdrawal, until the Labilities undertaken during their 
membership are liquidated, or for a maximum period of five 
years), rate of interest on shares, which must not exceed 6 per 
cent, or the rate on short- and medium-term loans, etc. Mem- 
bers of the administrative council must be French subjects or 
citizens. In the case of native societies, a Government official 
acts as chairman and, in French societies, as adviser. Local 
banks may make short-term loans to members by means of bills 
which they discount with the central bank. Application for 
medium-term loans must be referred to the central bank, from 
which the necessary funds are obtainable. Applications for 
long-term loans are considered and referred to the central bank 
for direct treatment. Local banks may undertake all payments 
on behalf of their members Surplus funds must be placed 
with the Treasury or the central bank. Funds derived from 
the central bank are secured on the shares and reserves of the 
local bank. Local banks have a lien on the shares of a defaulting 
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member. Three-quarters of surplus must be placed to reserve 
till the latter is double the share capital, when the proportion 
may be reduced to half The reserve must not be impaired 
except by resolution approved by the Governor On dissolution, 
any surplus must be applied to some purpose of public interest. 
Local banks are co-operative societies. Other agricultural co- 
operative societies and similar institutions should affiliate to the 
bank in their district. 

The Governor may authorise the formation of associations of 
agriculturists and stock-breeders for purposes of study and defence, 
for the purchase of supplies, the preparation and marketing of 
produce, agricultural improvements, either individual or col- 
lective, and the joint use of machinery. Such associations enjoy 
civil personality but may not own real estate except the buildings 
necessary to their operations Societies draw up their own rules 
with the approval of the Governor. Liability is the same as for 
local banks except that the five-year limit ceases to operate 
in the case of loans from the credit bank. The number of founda- 
tion members may not be less than seven The administrative 
council must be composed of French citizens or subj ects. Societies 
may obtain short-, medium- or long-term loans from credit banks, 
provided they give the joint and several guarantee of all their 
members, have unpaid officials and do not make commercial 
profits. 

Agricultural co-operative societies affiliated to credit banks 
may be formed for the production, processing and marketing 
of their members’ produce, for the acquisition of suitable plant, 
and the purchase of supplies. They enjoy civil personality and 
are admitted to State competitions, markets, etc. Rules must be 
approved by the Governor Capital must be formed from shares 
subscribed by members whose principal resources are derived 
from some branch of agriculture or allied handicrafts Shares 
cannot rise above par. Interest is limited to 6 per cent, and 
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surplus, after suitable allocations to reserve, depreciation, etc., 
must be distributed as bonus on business done Agricultural 
insurance societies for fire, tempest and death of livestock, may 
be formed on the same lines as agricultural associations. They 
may reassure with societies in France or other French colonies. 
General agricultural associations of landowners may be formed 
for purposes of irrigation, drainage, road-making, electrification, 
etc. 

The central bank undertakes auditing and control of the 
organisations which have borrowed from it. 

Decree concerning the organisation of agricultural mutual credit m the 
French establishments of Oceania — December 13, 1932. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES 

A decree of December, 1932, authorises the formation of an 
Agricultural Mutual Credit Bank, membership in which is open to 
syndicates of agriculturists and stock-breeders, mutual agricul- 
tural insurance societies, agricultural co-operative societies and 
landowners’ syndicates, also to French citizens or subjects and 
French agricultural companies who are members of the above 
organisations. The bank enjoys civil personality. Its object is 
to promote agricultural and pastoral production. Capital is 
variable; it consists of shares of 200 francs subscribed by 
members Shares remain at par and cannot be transferred 
without the consent of the society. Each share entitles the holder 
to borrow up to 15,000 francs, but an additional share must be 
taken up for each further 5,000 francs The bank must consist 
of at least seven members, whose shares are fully paid up. Dur- 
ation is unlimited. Capital may not fall below the level obtaining 
at formation. Annual returns must be made to the Court of 
First Instance and the Secretary-General of the Colony. The 
bank may make loans, (a) short term to members for the period 
of a single agricultural operation not exceeding one year and on 
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security of crops, loans to be made through discounts of bills • 
(b) medium term to all members except agricultural syndicates 7 , 
for the purchase of live- and dead-stock, erection of buildings, 
etc., up to five years (occasionally ten), repayable by annuities 
and secured by joint and several guarantee, mortgage, deposition 
of documents, etc., by means of a special contract Interest on 
short- or medium-term loans not to be below that on share 
capital or more than i per cent above the bank rate , (c) long-term 
loans to individuals for the acquisition of a family farm, buildings, 
irrigation, afforestation, etc , or the initiation of agricultural 
industries, loans not to exceed 50,000 francs, repayable by 
annuities, beginning with the third year and completed with the 
fifteenth ; rate of interest between 3 per cent, and 1 per cent, 
below the bank rate, or m exceptional cases 1 per cent, for ex- 
servicemen and 2 per cent for certain classes who have received 
State agricultural training , loans may be secured on mortgage of 
real estate up to two-thirds of its value, supplementary secunty 
such as life assurance, deposition of documents, etc., being m 
some cases required , loans are only made to actual cultivators 
and are the subject of special contracts, which state, among other 
things, the purpose of the loan ; (d) long-term loans to agricul- 
tural co-operative societies and landowners’ syndicates up to 
fifteen or, exceptionally, thirty years, at interest between 3 per 
cent, and 1 per cent, below the bank rate and on terms similar 
to those for individual long-term loans ; the total loans may not 
exceed six times the paid-up capital of the co-operative society 
borrowing, and must be proportionate to the undertaking for 
which it was obtained The bank may also undertake pay- 
ments and recoveries on behalf of its members, discount bills 
with the local bank of issue, borrow on documents, with the 
consent of the Consultative Commission of Credit, Mutual Aid 
and Agricultural Co-operation, and the Governor, invest in the 
Treasury, the savings bank, or other suitable institutions, acquire 
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premises, receive State advances free of interest and accept 
deposits from the public and its own members All repayments 
of loans, together with interest, must be paid annually by the 
bank into the Agricultural Credit Fund of the Treasury. 

Rules are drawn up, with the approval of the Governor, which 
fix the scope and character of the bank’s operations, the method 
of accumulating capital and accepting deposits, members 5 liability 
and the administration of the bank. Interest on shares may not 
exceed 6 per cent. Deposits at call or short notice must not 
exceed the liquid assets of the bank Liability extends after a 
member’s withdrawal until the liquidation of all liabilities under- 
taken during his membership, but with a maximum of five years. 
The members of the administrative council must be French 
citizens or subjects. A commissioner is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to take part m the meetings of the council as well as a 
technical adviser, and the director of the bank is also appointed 
by the Governor on the advice of the council. The bank has a 
lien on the shares of the members in default. At least three- 
quarters of net profits are allocated to reserve till the latter 
equals double the share capital. The reserve cannot be drawn 
on without the consent of the Governor. If the bank has received 
State loans or subsidies any surplus remaining after dissolution 
must be used for some public purpose. The bank is regarded 
as a co-operative society. 

Agricultural syndicates may borrow at short term from the 
bank on joint and several guarantee, mortgage, deposition of 
documents, etc. Local agricultural mutual insurance societies 
may be formed and may set up a central reinsurance society for 
the usual agricultural risks. They are eligible for subsidies to 
cover initial expenses and in the case of exceptional losses. They 
may reinsure with reinsurance societies in France or Algeria. 
They may become members of the Credit Bank provided their 
officials are unpaid, and they or their members may obtain 
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short- or medium-term loans. They must deposit their surplus 
funds with the Credit Bank, the Treasury or the local bank of 
issue Agricultural co-operatives may be formed for the pro- 
duction, processing and marketing of their members 1 produce, the 
construction of agricultural plant or the purchase of agricultural 
supplies, and may borrow from the Credit Bank They enjoy 
civil personality and are admitted to State competitions, fairs, etc, 
Their rules must be submitted to the bank and must specify their 
objects, method of administration and holding of general meet- 
ings, number of votes exercised by each member, not exceeding 
ten, formation of capital and liability of members. Shares must 
remain at par and be held only by agriculturists. The rate of 
interest may not exceed 6 per cent. , profits, after suitable 
allocation to reserve, may only be distributed among members 
m proportion to business done with the society. At least 40 
per cent, of net profits must be paid to reserve till it equals 
share capital, as a guarantee of the repayment of advances 
from the credit bank , these are also secured by the joint and 
several guarantee of the members. In the event of liquidation, 
any surplus must be applied to some public purpose. Land- 
owners may also form syndicates for purposes of drainage, 
irrigation, etc. 

The Colony, on the decision of the Governor, may make 
advances without interest to the Credit Bank for the purpose of 
long-, medium- and short-term credit. The Colony has a hen 
on the capital and resources of the bank. Advances for short- 
term loans are for a maximum of five years, but are renewable 
They may not exceed four times the paid-up capital of the 
bank. Loans for medium-term credit may not exceed six times 
the paid-up capital of the bank and are for a maximum of six 
years. Advances for long-term loans are granted, as seems 
desirable, by means of a credit on the Agricultural Credit Fund 
opened annually. They are repayable in sixteen years except 
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in the case of loans to co-operative societies and landowners' 
syndicates for purposes of afforestation, irrigation, etc., when the 
period may be extended to thirty-one years. 

The Agricultural Credit Fund placed at the disposal of the 
Colony is derived from an advance without interest from the 
Bank of Indo-China, and the whole or a fraction of the dues 
payable by the Bank of Indo-China on its fiduciary issue and 
the current accounts of its creditors. It also receives any State 
subsidies and the repayments of the Agricultural Mutual Credit 
Bank. It is the channel through which pass Government advances 
to the Credit Bank. Such advances are authorised by the 
Governor on the advice of the Consultative Commissioner of 
Agricultural Credit, Mutual Aid and Co-operation, which is 
composed of officials of the Government departments interested, 
with one representative of the agricultural co-operative or 
insurance societies. The Credit Bank undertakes auditing and 
control of the societies which have borrowed from it. 

Decree concerning the organisation and working of credit, mutual 
societies and agricultural co-operation in New Caledonia and Dependencies 
— December 13, 1932. 


IVORY COAST 

Order applying the decree of June 26, 1931, on agricultural mutual 
credit — September 30, 1931. 

FRENCH GUINEA 

Order applying the decree of June 26, 1931, on agricultural mutual 
credit — September 30, 1931. 

Order regulating the conditions of applying the above order— Septem- 
ber 30, 1931. 


SENEGAL 

Order applying the decree of June 26, 1931, on agricultural mutual 
credit — July 21, 1931. 
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GERMANY 

A law of July, 1933, declares that all competence to re- 
organise agriculture rests with Federal government. Pending 
new legislation by the Federal Minister of Agriculture, existing 
legislation remains in force. Minister may invite collaboration 
of public agricultural corporations, agricultural professional 
associations, agricultural co-operative societies and representa- 
tives of rural commerce in drafting schemes In September a 
fresh law gave the Minister of Agriculture full powers over 
German agriculture, including horticulture, forestry and fisheries, 
the agricultural co-operative movement, agricultural merchants 
and the processing of agricultural produce. The Minister is 
empowered to regulate production, marketing, prices and price 
margins for agricultural products m general or for any group 
and including those products which have been already processed 
In order to carry out such regulations it may amalgamate exist- 
ing institutions Under the powers conferred by this Act, a new 
national peasant estate was set up with four sections, of which 
the co-operative movement constituted one, the others being 
formed by the peasants’ political and cultural organisations, the 
Chambers and Councils of Agriculture and the agricultural 
merchants’ and producers’ organisations. 

By law of November, co-operative dividend after January, 
1934, is limited to 3 per cent. The use of savings stamps may not 
depend on purchase of over 50 RM., nor may dividend be re- 
stricted to certain classes of customers. Various laws have been 
enacted concerning the accounts and the winding up of societies, 
including powers to increase shares and liability. 

Presidential Order concerning the German Central Co-operative Bank 
and co-operative auditing — October 21, 1932 

Law concerning the new election of members to the Committee of the 
German Central Co-operative Bank — April 22, 1933. 
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Law amending the law on industrial and economic Co-operative 
Societies — May 18, 1933. 

Order concerning the accounts of Co-operative Societies — -May 30, 1933. 
Law concerning the reorganisation of agriculture — July 19, 1933 
Law amending the Co-operative Law — July 20, 1933. 

Law concerning the reorganisation of the national food supply and 
measure for market and price regulation of agricultural produce — Septem- 
ber 13, 1933 

Law concerning co-operative dividend — November 14, 1933 


GREECE 

A law of 1931 establishes a central bank for agricultural 
insurance, including hail, frost and livestock. The central bank 
may effect insurances either direct or through local insurance 
societies. The distribution of assets or the dissolution of a 
mutual insurance society is modified by the law and compulsory 
insurance of fig producers in the Peloponese is introduced. 

Law concerning the Association of Lemon Producers — March 5, 1931. 

Law sanctioning the convention between the Greek Government, 
the National Bank of Greece and the Agricultural Bank of Greece, con- 
cerning purchases of cereals — April 15, 1931* 

Law completing the law on the autonomous organisation of agricultural 
credit in Corfu — July 8, 1931. 

Law sanctioning the convention of April 30, 1931, modifying the 
constitution of the Agricultural Bank — July 8, 1931. 

Law amending and codifying measures regarding Agricultural Banks 
— July 10, 1931. 

Law completing the law sanctioning the decree of November 13, 1927, 
establishing a Central Bank for Hail and Frost Insurance — July 29, 1931. 


HUNGARY 

Act respecting the State Co-operative Credit Society for the erection 
of dwellings — December 5, 1930. 

Ordinance aiming at increasing the economic leturn of companies. 
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Co-operative Societies and certain enterprises of a public character— April 
29 , 1933 * 

Ordinance designating the authority responsible for dealing with 
infractions of the above ordinance — May 2, 1933. 

ICELAND 

A Co-operative Act was passed in 1921. It provides for “ all 
associations conducting business on a co-operative basis with the 
object of furthering the prosperity of their members in propor- 
tion to their participation in the activities of the association 
The objects of societies are stated to be (1) the purchase of 
members’ domestic and other supplies as direct from the producers 
as possible ; (2) the sale of members’ agricultural and other 
produce and the raising of its quality especially in connection 
with State regulations, as in the case of slaughterhouses, dairies, 
etc. ; (3) education, housing, industrial production and the 

procuring of loans for the latter purpose. 

Membership is open , liability is unlimited except in the case 
of sale and purchase societies. Each member has one vote. 
There must be an annual allocation from profits to reserve 
amounting to not less than 1 per cent, of turnover. Remaining 
profits are distributed in proportion to business done with the 
society, but a proportion shall be placed to members’ share 
account. Profits from non-members’ trade are placed to reserve 
or used for social purposes. Interest on members’ shares and 
deposits shall not exceed per cent, above the deposit rate of 
the bank. Interest on deposits shall be added annually to 
capital. On liquidation, assets are not distributed, but are 
retained and used for the formation of another society with 
similar objects in the same district. 

Societies are formed as a result of a district meeting at which 
fifteen members draw up and subscribe to rules. Rules establish 
the name and object of the society, admission and withdrawal of 
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members, constitution and powers of the committee and the 
general meeting, liability, method of obtaining loans, preparation 
of accounts, audit, winding up, etc. Liability of members or the 
estates of deceased members extends for two years after with- 
drawal or death. The minimum entrance fee is 10 kronur and 
there is an annual subscription of share capital of not less than 
3 per cent, of the members' total purchases in consumers 3 societies 
If a member has discharged all liabilities to the society shares 
may be repaid on the death, removal from the district or bank- 
ruptcy of a member or on his becoming dependent on poor relief. 
If his share exceeds his average annual purchases, the difference 
may be paid out to him after he has been a member for fifteen 
years. Societies with unlimited liability may accept deposits 
from members for use as trading capital. Societies with a 
trading licence may do business with non-members and open 
several branches in the same town. Societies may federate or 
amalgamate. Societies pay municipal taxes on real estate, tax 
on business with non-members on the same scale as private 
traders, rates up to 2 per cent on buildings, exclusive of those 
used for charitable or educational purposes, and national taxes 
as laid down by common law. 

Act concerning Co-operative Societies — June 27, 1921. 

Act amending the Act on Co-operative Societies — May 19, 1930. 

Act concernmg Co-operative Building Societies — June 23, 1932 - 

Act amending the Act on Co-operative Building Societies — June 19, 
*933 • 


ITALY 

The National Institute of Co-operation was established in 
1926. After much ambiguous legislation, the National Council 
of Corporations, acceding to the wishes of the societies and the 
Institute, abandoned the project of incorporating the federations 

BB 
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in a new National Confederation or in their " functional " con- 
federations, that is, together with private undertakings handling 
the same commodity, etc., as previously intended, and in 1931 
converted the National Institute into a Union of Federations, 
themselves remaining autonomous units under the Minister of 
Corporations. Some of the regulations intended to enforce 
official control of the Co-operative Movement are laid down m a 
law of 1930. Societies must deposit rules and other particulars 
at the Ministry of Corporations on their formation. The Minister 
of Corporations has power to inspect societies, to dissolve adminis- 
trative committees and to replace liquidators. The Minister 
may also appoint commissioners to control societies who shall 
have the powers of a general meeting. All expenses of such 
intervention shall be met by the society. Societies which have 
been inactive and which have made no returns for two years may 
be dissolved. During the year following the passing of this 
law, all societies, whether legally constituted or not, must make 
returns of their constitution and activity. Provisions regarding 
liquidators and commissioners do not apply to collective societies 
for agricultural credit or to building societies receiving a State 
subsidy. 

Proposed co-operative wine cellars, dairies, cheese factories, 
etc., may be declared public utilities by the provincial prefect 
and receive corresponding privileges. Certam financial aid 
from the State is also available for wine-making and allied 
societies. 

Decree-law concerning Co-operative Insurance Societies — April 29, 1923. 

Decree-law concerning the constitution of National Federations of 
co-operatives — April 3, 1926. 

Decree-law concerning the status and respective corporational func- 
tions of Co-operative Federations and the National Corporational Insti- 
tute — April 21, 1927. 

Decree-law making regulation for the purpose of rendering Government 
control of Co-operative Societies more effective — December 11, 1930 
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Law making free State advances to special Agricultural Credit insti- 
tutions — December 29, 1930 

Law providing for the construction of wine cellars and other co- 
operative institutions for agricultural production — December 29, 1930 

Law providing for the establishment of co-operative wine cellars and 
enological institutions — January 6, 1931. 

Decree-law amending the National Institute laws of December 30, 
1926, and April 21, 1927, and providing for representation of the National 
Federation and for compulsory contributions of societies, excepting 
Credit and Insurance Societies — April 16, 1931. 

Decree-law on the concentration of social enterprises — November 13, 
1931- 

Decree of the Head of the Government to set up withm the National 
Council of Corporations a special standing committee for labour legis- 
lation, relief, social welfare and co-operation — December 10, 1932. 

JAPAN 

A law of 1931 provides for the formation of societies for all 
processes in the production of silk from the breeding of silk- 
worms to the export of silk. Such societies enjoy legal per- 
sonality. They have as their object the general progress of 
sericulture and may not make profits. They have rights of 
inspection and control over the undertakings of their members, 
and may accept affiliated local societies with the same objects 
as well as co-operative societies and their federations. Each 
member has one vote, except for a few special cases. Associa- 
tions for promoting co-operative spinning of silk find a special 
place in the law and are expected to form a national federation. 
The organisation is crowned by the Central Sericultural Union 
of Japan. 

Imperial Ordinance amending the Ordinance of 1917 concerning the 
administration of the special reserve fund for the repayment of deposits 
m accordance with the law on Co-operative Societies — January 27, I93 1 - 

Law amending the law on Exporting Associations — March 31, 193 1 - 

Law amending the law on popular life insurance — March 31, 193 1. 
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Law amending the law on Savings Banks — March 31, 1931. 

Law concerning " Mu jin ” Mutual Credit— March 31, 1931. 

Law amending the law on Industrial Associations exporting principal 
products — April 1, 1931. 

Law amending the law on the Central Co-operative Bank— May 22 , 

1931. 

Law on Silk Growing Societies — March 28, 1931. 

Order amending the ordinance on popular life insurance— June 19, 1931. 

Order amending the rules of application of the law on Savings Banks 
— June 20, 1931. 

Imperial Ordinance fixing the date for the coming into force of the 
amending law on associations for export — June 26, 1931 

Imperial Ordinance fixing the date for the coming into force of the 
amending laws on Industrial Associations exporting principal products 
— June 20, 1931 

Imperial Ordinance issuing mstructions concerning the above law 
— June 26, 1931 

Order amending the law on “ Mujm ” Credit Societies— June 27, 

1931 

Order conferring on local authorities certain powers m connection 
with " Mujin " Credit Societies — June 27, 1931 

Order of the Minister of Finance concerning the application of the 
law on " Mujm " Credit Societies — June 29, 1931 

Decrees concerning the law on Industrial Associations for the export 
of principal products — June 29, 1931 

Order concerning the application of the law on exporting associations 
—June 29 , 1931- 

Order concerning Silk Growing Associations — July 10, 1931. 

Order concerning Mutual Insurance Societies and Exporting Associa- 
tions — July 16, 1931 

Order concerning the registration of Exportmg Associations — July 16, 
1931- 

Order concerning the registration of Industrial Associations for the 
export of principal products — July 16, 1931. 

Order modifying sundry laws on Agricultural and other Banks — July 

1931 

Decree amending mstructions concerning " Mujm ” Credit Societies 
—July 18, 1931. 

Order modifying the rules concerning popular life insurance — August 
18, 1931. 
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Law amending the law on Agricultural Associations — October 9, 

1931 

Imperial Ordinance concerning appeals under the law of Agricultural 
Associations — October 9, 1931 

Order concerning the registration of Pasture Societies — October 24, 
1931 - 


KOREA 

Order amending the rules for the control of popular Credit Associations 
— October 27, 1930. 

Order further amending the control of popular Credit Associations — 
December 3, 1930 

Law concerning the granting of subsidies to Fishing Societies — -May 4, 
1931. 

Ordinance concerning Mutual Credit Societies — June 9, 1931 
Ordinance amending the law on Fiduciary Societies — June 9, 1931. 
Ordinance amending the order on Popular Credit Societies — June 9 , 

1931 

Order concerning agricultural warehouses in Korea (with orders 
applying to same) — July 17, 1931. 

Order amending the ordinance on “ Mujm ” Mutual Credit Societies m 
Korea — July 25, 1931 

Order making rules for the application of the ordinance on “ Mujm " 
Mutual Credit Societies — July 25, 1931 

Ordmance amending the ordinance on popular life insurance m Korea 
• — September 26, 1931. 


KWANTUNG 

Order amending the order on Popular Credit Associations in Kwantung 
and the area of the South Manchurian Railway — March 5, 1931 

Order amending the rules concerning the application of the order on 
“ Mujm ” Credit Societies — June 30, 1931. 

FORMOSA 

Order amending the order of 1921 on associations for irrigation — March 
29, 1931- _ 

Order applying the law on “ Mujin " Credit Societies to Formosa — 
June 27, 1931. 

Order applying to Formosa the law on Savings Banks — July 15, 1931. 
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KARAFUTO 

Order applying to Karafuto the law on “ Mu jin ” Credit Societies — ■ 
June 27, 1931. 

Order making rules for the application of the law on Mutual Credit 
Societies — March 28, 1931 

Law making rules for the application of the law on " Mujm ” Credit 
Societies — July 1, 1931. 


LATVIA 

Act amending the Act regarding the auditing of Co-operative Societies 
— February 17, 1932. 

Act amending the Act regarding Co-operative Societies and their 
unions — January 20, 1933 

Act making additions to the Act regarding Co-operative Societies and 
their unions — April 28, 1933. 

Instructions for applying the above Act — July ii, 1933 


LITHUANIA 

Act amending the Act on Co-operative Societies and their federations 
— March 23, 1932 


MEXICO 

Decree authorising the Federal Executive to remit the debts of peasants 
and members of " ejidos J ' who have bought machines from the Ministry 
of Agriculture — December 12, 1930. 

Decree modifying the law on Credit and Banking Institutions — 
December 17, 1930. 

Decree allowing the Federal Executive to amend the law on Co-operative 
Societies — January 19, 1931 

Decree modifying the banking law regarding deposits — March 3, 1931 

Decree concerning the order of July 22, 1930, declaring that the ex- 
ploitation of the resin “ chicle ” should be carried on by Co-operative 
Societies — March 19, 1931 

Decree providing that the exploitation of “ Lechuguilla " should be 
carried on by Co-operative Societies — March 29, 1931, 
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Law amending the law of August 28, 1925, establishing the Bank o£ 
Mexico— July 25, 1931. 

Decree authorising the Executive to promulgate the Act to amend 
the Co-operative Societies Act and the Act to establish a National Export 
Board— December 31, 1931 

General Act respecting Co-operative Societies — May 12, 1933 


NORWAY 

Norwegian agricultural business has in the last few years 
undergone extensive reorganisation on co-operative lines and with 
the backing of the State This process was initiated in 1930 
with the establishment of a National Marketing Board with 
powers of investigation and advice, and was followed up in 1931 
by an Act authorising the Government to make levies on agricul- 
tural produce, and in 1932 by an Act empowering the Government 
to issue orders controlling the quantity of agricultural produce 
imported, exported or offered for sale (The working of these 
Acts is described m an earlier section of the Year Book.) By a 
recent Act the Norwegian Parliament has imposed a tax — stated 
to be only temporary — on the income of co-operative societies, 
including dividend on purchases 

Act for promoting the sale of Norwegian agricultural products — June 6, 
1930 

Act amending the above Act — June 24, 1931 

Act empowering the Government to control the quantity of agricul- 
tural produce imported, exported, or offered for sale — 1932. 

Law imposing a temporary tax on Co-operative Societies — June 22, 
* 933 - 


POLAND 

A law of 1928 makes clear the position of co-operative societies 
undertaking banking. With the exception of co-operative 
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credit societies, no co-operative organisation may. undertake 
banking business, other than the acceptance of members’ deposits, 
or use the title “bank” without permit from the Master of 
Finance. Certain rules are laid down for the conduct of banking 
operations, and societies must have at least fifty members and 
be affiliated to an auditing union. Banks for short-term credit 
may not engage in trade on their own account, nor become the 
owners of real estate other than their own business premises. 
The granting of certain types of loans is only permitted with 
the consent of the supervisory committee. Co-operative Credit 
Societies may carry on practically all forms of banking business, 
with the exception of business on the Stock Exchange, without 
special authorisation. Other activities may be carried on with 
the permission of the Minister of Finance and by societies affiliated 
to an auditing union. All societies undertaking banking are 
placed under the supervision of the Minister of Finance. Banks 
must be liquidated if foundation capital is allowed to fall below 
half. In order to deal in foreign exchange and undertake other 
branches of advanced banking, societies must have a certain 
membership and capital. 

Bank Law— March i y, 1928. 


RUMANIA 

Law authorising the participation of the State to the extent of 250 
million lei in the capital of the Central Co-operative Bank — March 14, 1931. 

Law amending the law of August 20, 1930, on rural land credit and 
agricultural credit— March 18, 1931 

Royal Decree to approve the regulations under the Act to establish an 
Institute of Accountants and officials of Rumanian Co-operative Societies 
— December 20, 1932 

Law amending the Co-operative Law — April 6, 1933 

Royal Decree 4 regulations for the application of the co-operative law 
as amended — June 23, 1933. 
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* SPAIN 

Order respecting cheap housing Co-operative Societies — July 20 , 
1931- 

Order extending the period during which associations and groups of 
producers may apply for registration on the Electoral Census of Pro- 
ducers— August 8, 1931 

Decree regulating official syndicates of producers exporting wine, 
brandy and liqueurs and their regional and national federations — Decem- 
ber 4, 193 1 

Decree authorising co-operative societies of public employees to 
amend their rules m order to sell to the public — April 7, 1932 

Order approving regulations for the Mantime Social Welfare Institu- 
tion— May 1 6, 1932 


SWEDEN 

An extensive reorganisation of Swedish agricultural business 
on co-operative lines and with State backing has taken place in 
the last few years This is descnbed at greater length in another 
section of the Year Book. Credit reorganisation was based on 
a decree of July 3, 1930, the title of which was noted in the 
Digest of Co-operative Law , and a decree of February 13, 1931, 
the latter providing for a State subsidy to meet the cost of admin- 
istering agricultural credit banks extending over five years on a 
diminishing scale The reorganisation of the Swedish Farmers 
National Federation, a co-operative institution commanding 
certain facilities in the way of State credits, also dates from 1930. 
The facilities offered to societies erecting grain elevators have 
already been noted. In 1932 these facilities were extended to 
requirements societies even where no contract existed between 
them and their members. The reorganisation of the dairy 
industry was made possible by an Act of 1932 establishing a 
levy on all milk sold, to be used for purposes of price equalisation. 
A National Milk Board was set up, but administration remained 
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in co-operative hands. In 1933 the levy was raised. Legislation 
on the pig industry is said to be pending. 

Royal Order concerning a State subsidy for the administration of 
Agricultural Credit Banks — February 13, 1931. 

Order regarding State loans for the construction of elevators — 1932. 
Law providing for a levy on sales of milk — June 30, 1932. 

Law amending the law on a milk levy — July 1, 1933. 


UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS 

The Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the Soviet Union published on July 23, 1932, 
an Order providing for the reorganisation of the craftsmen’s 
societies. 

The Order provides for the abolition of several higher organs 
of the co-operative system and the simplification of the whole 
administrative organisation. The Council of Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative Societies of the Soviet Union and the Co-operative 
Councils of the various republics will in future be concerned only 
with planning and general supervision. The management of the 
economic activities of the societies will be conducted by the 
provincial federations. The societies will in future have more 
economic independence than hitherto. 

The co-operative societies will now have the right to obtain 
their own supplies of raw materials, with the exception of leather 
and textile raw materials, which they may only obtain under 
a special permit from the Committee of Supply attached to the 
Labour and Defence Council. They may also conclude con- 
tracts with industrial undertakings for the acquisition of scrap 
to he utilised in handicrafts. 

Products manufactured from the raw materials which the 
co-operative societies have obtained for themselves may be sold 
directly on the markets and in the shops at market prices. Severe 
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measures must, however, be taken to ensure that private specu- 
lators do not meddle with the trade of co-operative societies. 

Craftsmen’s co-operative societies will no longer be required 
to deliver all or part of their produce to the State. In future, 
State institutions will place their orders by means of contracts 
concluded with the federations of co-operative societies or with 
the societies directly. If the raw materials utilised for the 
execution of these contracts are supplied by the State, the 
prices of the products will be fixed by the Labour and Defence 
Council. 

Each society will have full control of its capital and will 
have the right to obtain bank credits directly. The amount of the 
deductions from profits made either for cultural purposes or for 
the maintenance of higher co-operative organisations will be in 
future fixed by the representatives of societies and federations , 
the amount must be considerably reduced. 

The production of articles for current consumption must be 
developed as far as possible, account being taken of the needs 
of the rural population. In 1933 the value of these articles 
must amount to 70 per cent of the total production of craftsmen’s 
co-operative societies, the present proportion being about 30 
per cent. 

Special attention must be paid to the production of articles 
for export. The societies will also give their assistance to isolated 
craftsmen by concluding contracts with them for the supply 
of the materials they require and the disposal of their products. 

The facilities granted to the craftsmen’s movement by this 
Order were extended to the disabled men’s co-operative movement 
by an Order of August 17, 1932. 

USSR. 

Order on the admission of minors from 14 to 16 as members of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies and on their entrance subscriptions — 1931. 

Order concerning craftsmen’s co-operation — January 6, 1931. 
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Order concerning handicrafts and craftsmen's co-operaticn — June 28, 
I93 1 

Order respecting out- work on collective farms — June 30, 1931 

Order respecting craftsmen’s co-operation — February 26, 1932. 

Order respecting the work of craftsmen’s co-operative societies in 
districts of complete collectivisation — July 23, 1932. 

Order providing for* the reorganisation of craftsmen’s Co-operative 
Societies — July 23, 1932. 

Order on the altered position of craftsmen’s co-operation — August 17, 
I93 2 * 

Order on the reorganisation of work and the formation of Co-operative 
Societies of disabled men — October 27, 1932. 

Order on the position of the All-Russian Council of Craftsmen’s Co- 
operation — August 10, 1933. 

Order on the liquidation of hunters’ co-operative Societies and on 
integral co-operation — August 17, 1933 

R S.F.S.R. 

Order regarding privileges for members of Industrial Co-operative 
Artels — August 20, 1931. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of May 12 created a Farm 
Credit Administration for the merging of existing farm credit 
agencies, and authorised the Government to issue a loan of 
2,000 million dollars for refinancing farm mortgage debts and 
a further emergency loan of 120 million dollars for financing 
present crop and livestock production. While providing for 
immediate relief of bankrupt farmers, the Act also grants to the 
Secretary of Agriculture powers by which an attempt is to be 
made to establish a balance between production and consumption 
of cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, dairy products, tobacco, rice and 
beet and cane sugar, and to re-establish the relation which 
existed, in certain periods chosen as basic, between the prices of 
farm products and those of manufactured goods These powers 
include the right to limit acreage with certain compensation to 
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fanners which is to be paid for by a tax on the “ processing ” 
of farm products, to make such “ option contracts ” with cotton 
producers who agree to reduce their production as will have the 
effect of putting potentially surplus cotton in a Government- 
controlled pool, to issue licences to " processors ” and associations 
of producers agreeing to avoid unfair practices, and to enter 
into marketing agreements with associations of producers, 
processors, or others engaged in handling agricultural products 
This same Act conferred authority on the President to initiate 
inflation of prices by devaluating the dollar and issuing paper 
money. 

A month later the Farm Credit Act was passed which author* 
lsed the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration to set up 
12 Production Credit Corporations and 12 banks for co-operatives, 
to be managed by the existing Federal Land Banks. The 
capital, divided in shares of $100, of each Production Credit 
Corporation, is to be fixed by the Governor in accordance with 
local needs. The initial capital in each case shall be $7,500,000, 
held by the Governor on behalf of the United States. All pay- 
ments on this capital shall be derived from a revolving fund of 
not more than $120,000,000, made available by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation from moneys allocated to agricul- 
tural purposes. Production Credit Corporations are authorised 
' to invest in the A stock of production credit corporations, which 
are authorised to make loans up to five times the amount of 
such stock, which shall not be less than $5,000. They may also 
invest up to 75 per cent, of the capital in production credit 
associations not registered under the Act, provided these are 
controlled by a co-operative society. Any profit from such 
investments shall go to form a reserve up to 25 per cent, of 
capital , any further profits shall go into the revolving fund. 

Production credit associations may be formed by 10 or more 
farmers. Stock shall be divided into $5 shares. Class A, held by 
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the Production Credit Corporations and the public, and Class B, 
by farmer borrowers and prospective borrowers. Class B shares 
may only be transferred to borrowers or prospective borrowers. 
Any holder two years after he has ceased to borrow must exchange 
his Class B for Class A stock Dividend is paid alike to both 
classes, but dividend on Class B may be used for the reduction 
of a holder's indebtedness. While the Production Credit Cor- 
poration is a holder of stock, it has a controlling voice m the 
appointment of officers and committee. All by-laws, including 
the method of electing committee, territory covered, maximum 
amount of loan, etc., are controlled by the Governor. Profits 
are allocated to various reserves, including a guaranty fund 
equal to 25 per cent of the capital, any surplus being distributed 
m dividends not exceeding 7 per cent. The funds of associations, 
excluding the guaranty fund, shall be used for loans to fanners 
for agricultural purposes on terms prescribed by the Production 
Credit Corporation. Loans shall not be less than $50, nor shall 
one borrower receive more than 20 per cent, of the capital and 
guaranty fund or 50 per cent, of that secured by collateral or 
with the consent of the Farm Credit Administration. Borrowers 
must hold B shares to the extent of 5 per cent, of the 
loan. Associations may borrow from Intermediate Credit but 
not from other banks 

A Central Bank for Co-operatives is to be set up with seven 
directors appointed by the Governor, the chairman being the 
Co-operative Bank Commissioner of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Three shall be replaced by directors appointed from 
nominees selected by borrowers other than banks for co-operatives 
Capital shall be divided into $100 shares, and derived from the 
revolving fund created by the Agricultural Marketing Act. The 
bank is authorised to lend to co-operative associations as defined 
by the Agricultural Marketing Act. Associations borrowing 
must hold shares to the value of $100 per $2,000 or fraction 
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thereof of the loan. This shall be cancelled on repayment of the 
loan. This may be replaced by payment to a guaranty fund if 
the law makes a share payment difficult. Profits of the bank 
shall be devoted to maintenance capital and guaranty funds, 
and at least 25 per cent, of the remainder to the formation of a 
reserve equal to 25 per cent, of the other funds. Further profits 
may be allocated to dividend not exceeding 7 per cent. The 
central bank may issue debentures up to five times its paid-up 
capital and surplus. Banks for co-operatives shall be provided 
with such capital as seems necessary for the needs of their dis- 
trict, derived from the revolving fund created by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. Provisions regarding shareholding and borrowers’ 
profits and reserves are the same as for the central bank. Banks 
are authorised to make loans to co-operative associations, as 
provided in the Agricultural Marketing Act This Act is amended 
so as to exclude investigation into over-production, the formation 
of clearing-house associations, education for co-operation, fresh 
loans (not renewals) to facilitate higher initial payments for 
crops, etc., and participation in price insurance agreements. 
The purpose of loans is stated to be " the effective merchandising 
of agricultural commodities ” and " the construction or acquisi- 
tion ... or refinancing” of plant or premises for such purposes, 
including processing. Loans for the latter purpose are hmited 
to 60 per cent of the value of the property. The rate of interest 
on loans must be between 3 per cent, and 6 per cent, and mar- 
keting credits are usually to be at 1 per cent, above the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank discount rate, A useful definition of 
co-operation is introduced. 

" As used in this Act the term f Co-operative Association ’ 
means any association in which farmers act together in col- 
lectively processing, preparing for market, handling and/or 
marketing the farm products of persons so engaged and also 
means any association m which farmers act together m col- 
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lectively purchasing, testing, grading and/or processing their 
farm supplies : provided, however, that such associations are 
operated for the mutual benefit of the members thereof as such 
producers or purchasers and conform to one or both of the fol- 
lowing requirements * 

" First. That no member of the association is allowed more 
than one vote because of the amount of stock or membership 
capital he may own therein , and 

" Second. That the association does not pay dividends on 
stock or membership capital in excess of 8 per centum per 
annum. 

" And m any case the following 

" Third. That the association shall not deal in the products 
of or supplies for non-members to an amount greater in value 
than such as are handled by it for members." 

The institutions set up under the Act receive corporate 
powers They are to be examined annually by examiners 
appointed by the Governor. They may be designated as fiscal 
agents of the United States Government. Their funds in every 
form shall be exempt from all present or future local and national 
taxes (except surtax, estate, inheritance and gift taxes) so long 
as they retain stock held by the United States. Regional 
institutions may be liquidated on default or may liquidate 
voluntarily. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act is amended m certain particulars. 
The election of directors to Federal Land Banks is revised ; the 
Production Credit Associations are given representation. Per- 
sonal property is accepted as additional security for loans under 
the Act. Shareholders in national farm loan associations will 
not be held individually responsible for the obligations of the 
society entered into in future Loans are restricted to farmers 
and persons whose income is principally derived from farming. 
Production Credit Associations are included among the institu- 
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tions which may discount bills, etc., with Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks These may also make loans to agricultural 
co-operative institutions which when secured against warehouse 
receipts or chattel mortgage shall not exceed 75 per cent, of the 
value of the product. No further national agricultural credit 
corporation shall be formed under the Agricultural Credit Act of 
1923. 

The Farm Loan Commissioner becomes the Land Bank Com- 
missioner and Production Credit, Co-operative Bank and Inter- 
mediate Credit Commissioners are appointed to the Farm Credit 
Administration. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorised to redistribute the capital of Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations 

An Executive Order lays down that none of the codes of fair 
competition shall infringe the right of bona-fide co-operative 
societies to pay dividends on purchases. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act — May 12, 1933. 

Farm Credit Act — June 16, 1933. 

Executive Order regarding co-operative dividend — October 23, 1933, 


URUGUAY 

Resolution constituting a Commission for the establishment of a 
co-operative basis for the export of farm produce — May 7, 1931. 

Resolution allocating a sum for the necessary expenses of organising 
the first Co-operative Egg Exporting Association — July 30, 1931. 

Resolution completing the commission for the establishment of a 
co-operative basis for the exportation of farm produce — May 7, 1931. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

An Act of 1931 concerns the credit which the Privileged 
Agricultural Bank is instructed to place at the disposal of the 
privileged society for the export of agricultural produce. 
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Law completing the law of April 25, 1894, on Agricultural* Associations 
— December 30, 1930 

Law completing the law on the Privileged Agricultural Bank — March 
27, 1931 

Act regarding a Co-operative Society of State employees — January 18 
1932 . 
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International Labour Directory of Co-operative Organisations. Inter- 
national Labour Office. 2S. 6d. 

Collective Agreements m Agriculture . International Labour Office. 3s. 

Results of State Trading. International Co-operative Alliance and 
P. S King & Son. 2s. 

Histoire des Doctrines Cooperatives — Dr Gromoslav Mladenatz . Presses 
umversitaires de France 

Le Role Economique des Unions Internationales de Producteurs. Jean 
Louis Costa. Librane des Recueils Sirey. 

Report on Co-operation m India and Europe. L. D Gammans Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Singapore. 

Native Education The Hon. H. A. Wyndham Oxford University 
Press. 10s 6d. 

What Countrywomen of the World are Doing. Chapman & Hall. 2s. 

The International Labour Directory of Co-operative Organisations 
constitutes the only comprehensive guide to co-operative 
activity throughout the world and the only attempt to present 
comparable statistical information for every type of co-operative 
organisation. Its value has long been recognised and there can 
only be satisfaction at the appearance of a new edition, con- 
taining, along with other improvements on earlier editions, a 
third section giving tabular summaries with a variety of sug- 
gestive general figures as to the number, membership and turn- 
over of co-operative federations, changes in the number and 
membership of these federations from 1928 to 1931, the com- 
mercial activity of central organisations, co-operative banks and 
central co-operative credit societies, co-operative insurance 
societies and central mutual insurance funds. 

387 
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As in earlier editions, more detailed figures are* given for 
all the more important central co-operative organisations in 
the second section, while the first section contains a list of 1,044 
co-operative federations or central organisations with their 
addresses, the date of foundation, the names of the chief officials, 
their official organs, etc. There are still some gaps in the figures, 
but this is almost inevitable where particulars have to be col- 
lected from a large number of different bodies in almost every 
country of the world. It is unfortunate, though perhaps hardly 
surprising, that the absence of an autonomous centre should have 
caused the complete omission of English agricultural co-operation. 
It is to be hoped that communication with the Co-operative 
Committee of the National Farmers’ Union will remedy this 
defect in a future edition. Figures are quoted in dollars, a 
standard which seemed more absolute when the Directory was 
compiled than it does today. According to the figures given, in 
1931 there were throughout the world more than 604,684 co- 
operative societies of all kinds, with a total membership of 
151,724,710. For the same year the trade of all these societies 
in goods alone (sales to members and sales of members' produce) 
represented more than 25,000 millions of dollars, while the general 
turnover for all rural and urban credit co-operative societies 
amounted to more than 28,000 millions of dollars. 

Another recent publication of the I.L.O., Collective Agreements 
in Agriculture , gives a convenient summary of the history and 
scope of collective bargaining in agriculture in ten countries. 
The survey begins by pointing out that though social legislation 
touchmg agricultural workers has lagged behind that devised 
to meet industrial employment, nevertheless, a definite improve- 
ment in agricultural conditions — hours, wages, holidays and 
housing — has taken place in the last fifteen years. How far is this 
attributable to the labourers’ own organisation and “to what 
extent and in what way does collective bargainmg replace in 
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agriculture an inadequate social legislation ” ? As far as large- 
scale capitalist agriculture is concerned, and in the field of hours 
and wages, the report would set the power of a trade union high, 
but when it is a question of social insurance, workers’ protection 
and the labour of women and children, “ the achievements of 
collective bargaining . . . are insignificant compared with even 
the minimum results of legislative intervention,” and “ parlia- 
mentary action is the only means of dealing with this part of the 
workers’ conditions ” 

Co-operation and State trading trace their ancestry to the 
same parent ideas and, like other heirs, are not guiltless of dis- 
putes as to the exact patrimony which has fallen to each Both 
have their supporters and, strangely enough, not a few who are 
most closely associated with co-operation, at least on the con- 
sumers’ side, are in theory adherents of State ownership In this 
confusion of ideas, any recourse to fact and experience is valuable, 
and the International Co-operative Alliance has done well to 
compile its little book, the Results of State Trading , in which a 
review is made of all types of State trading, whether by central 
governments or municipalities, which may compete or conflict 
with the recognised functions of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement. Fundamental services, such as railways, are not 
included. The inquiry ranges from revenue monopolies, such as 
those m tobacco, matches and alcohol, through municipal supply 
of meat, milk and fuel, to the State marketing of agricultural 
products through marketing boards and export syndicates, but 
also by way of import monopolies such as the gram monopolies 
of Switzerland, Norway and other countries The information 
given is extremely summary and that relating to agriculture 
gives the impression that m the United States, for example, the 
Federal Farm Board constitutes a more definite and permanent 
system of State purchase in the Socialist sense than has m fact 
been the case. It is also a debatable point whether the imposi- 
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tion of an export tax on unorganised export, as was art one time 
attempted in Poland, can be regarded as compulsory (and there- 
fore State) organisation The British Agricultural Marketing 
Act, on the other hand, is definitely stated to be “ not really 
open to the charge of co-operation by compulsion ”, on the ground 
that it is based on a majority vote. This is an arguable case, 
but the statement that the intervention of the State has been 
used in this instance “ to strengthen the existing organisations ” 
is hardly the case. The book offers some interesting and sug- 
gestive materials which would have borne fuller statement, and, 
m particular, the discussion of the alternatives of co-operative 
and State trading might have been expanded, especially in the last 
section. 

The history of co-operative movements, the lives of eminent 
co-operators have been written in abundance, but few attempts 
have been made to write a consecutive history of co-operative 
ideas and to show their relationship not only to their predecessors 
and successors, but to other social and economic philosophies to 
which they stand in opposition or affinity. This work has been 
carried out by Dr. Mladenatz, with much learning and admirable 
clarity of arrangement, in his Histoire des Doctrines Cooperatives , 
which has just appeared in a French translation. Beginning 
with the apparent paradox of the universality of co-operation 
and the local diversity of its forms, he traces not the movement 
so much as the motive ideas behind it, from the earliest English 
theorists of the seventeenth century to the better-known writers 
of nineteenth-century France. These he calls the “ precursors ” 
They are followed by the " realisers ” — the Rochdale Pioneers, 
Schultze and Raiffeisen. Where there is so much to praise it may 
perhaps be complained in passing that very little is said of the 
theory underlying co-operation among agricultural producers. 
Denmark is hastily treated, the New World omitted, and the name 
of Horace Plunkett does not occur even among those of the 
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minor prophets of co-operation. A short central section deals 
with the aspirations of the co-operative movement towards 
international solidarity, and the latter part of the book is taken 
up with an investigation, much of which breaks quite new ground, 
into the relation between co-operative philosophy and that of 
" liberal ” economics, marxism, guild socialism and other schools 
of social thought. In the final chapter the author seeks to 
answer the questions, is co-operation something more than a 
form of economic enterprise or a weapon m the class struggle ? 
is it in fact potentially an independent economic order, and if 
so, what is the peculiar character of such an order ? The book 
is strictly objective throughout, and this is not the least of its 
merits, but many readers on turning the last page will hope 
that it is a prelude to the detailed expression of Dr. Mladenatz's 
own views on the final question which he has raised. 

M. Costa describes his work on the Economic Function of 
International Unions of Producers as “ a contribution to the search 
for a peaceful solution of economic conflicts ”, and especially of 
the competition between sellers, which he holds to be the most 
dangerous which confronts the world, especially when it takes 
place in the international sphere. Political regulation of the 
situation has been attempted through tariffs and quotas, but an 
important field remains — that of spontaneous organisation — and 
it is this field which Dr. Costa sets out to explore Since his 
concern is with international unions alone, most unions of co- 
operative producers inevitably escape his net, and agriculture 
also has little place beyond a reference to sugar and the Chad- 
bourne Convention The study is thus concerned with the inter- 
national industrial trust or cartel and more especially with its 
function as a price-fixing agent On the whole the author 
regards the international trust with approval — “ economic inter- 
nationalism ” is his last word— since it makes for order. The 
position of the consumer is not altogether forgotten, but here the 
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author relies on State action, dismissing the claims^ of Charles 
Gide for the consumers’ co-operative movement in* a manner 
which most English economists would regard as altogether too 
summary. 

The problems of Colonial administration in Empires other 
than our own is too little studied in England, and the series of 
reports on Problems of Imperial Trusteeship , projected by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, is therefore a very 
welcome departure. The first volume on Native Education 
provides a background against which economic developments 
may be judged, besides being in itself a deeply interesting study 
of the varying aims and methods of Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, British, American, Chinese and Japanese in the adminis- 
tration of the group of countries lying east, west and north of the 
Straits of Malacca, It is to be hoped that the series will be 
extended to include many more aspects of Colonial administration, 
including that of the co-operative service 

If observation of foreign colonies is limited, the readiness of 
British colonies to learn from one another's experience and also 
from that of Europe is unquestionable. Recent evidence is 
provided by Report on Co- operation in India and Europe , by Mr. 
L. D. Gammans, of the Malayan Civil Service, who has recently 
completed a tour of several Indian Provinces, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Holland and Denmark The 
last section of the book contains the author’s application of his 
experiences to Malayan conditions, and his recommendations 
for the future of Malayan co-operation, not only in credit, but 
also in marketing and other forms of active association. 

What Countrywomen of the World are Doing . This volume, the 
third of its kind, serves as a link between the rural women’s 
organisations of some thirty countries. It is designed for the 
members of such organisations rather than for outside students, 
and consists of a number of short sections, profusely illustrated. 
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giving some idea of the character and scope of the women's 
organisations in each country, together with a few special articles 
"by leading countrywomen of different nations Several articles 
are printed in the language of the writer, together with an English 
translation The book is slight in character but should have 
value in conveying the sense of international solidarity among 
countrywomen, in pooling ideas and m suggestmg new forms of 
activity. It is published by the Liaison Committee of Rural 
Women's and Homemakers’ Organisations. 

Co-operation for Africa C. F Strickland Oxford University Press. 

The Farm and the Nation Sir E. John Russell George Allen & v 
Unwin. 

Agriculture and the Trade Cycle John H. Kirk. P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd. 

The Planning of Agriculture. Viscount Astor and Keith N H. Murray 
Oxford University Press 

The Foundations of Agricultural Economics Dr. Venn Cambridge 
University Press 

England and Sir Horace Plunkett Rupert Metcalf Gerald Howe 

Economic Equality m the Co-operative Commonwealth. H Stanley 
Jevons. Methuen & Co 

Methods of Social Study Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

The History of the Working Classes in Scotland Thomas Johnston, M P. 
Forward Publishing Co 

Co-operation for Africa is a book with a specific purpose — 
that of awakening African administrators to an understanding 
of the potentialities and achievements of co-operation and of 
supplying a manual for the first stages in its application to 
African conditions. It is based on the author’s own rich experi- 
ence, supplemented by recent study of co-operative developments 
in several Asiatic countries, such as Japan, Indo-China and the 
Dutch East Indies, which are still little known to English investi- 
gators. The proportion of new material, however, is slight, and 
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the value of the book lies in its persuasive statement of the 
co-operative case and especially of the social and moral rather 
than the purely economic argument for co-operation as the 
leading agency in the development of primitive people. The 
book includes an account of such native co-operative under- 
takings as exist in Africa, together with the text of model statutes 
and rules for different types of society. 

The Farm and the Nation is based to some extent on wire- 
less " talks ”, and is a popular account of British farming in its 
historical and geographical aspects. It describes, with admirable 
clarity and vividness, the type of agriculture carried on m Great 
Britain and many of the overseas Dominions, and assesses the 
contribution of each to the provisioning of home population. 
It discusses very temperately the proposal to make Britain self- 
supporting, and arrives at the conclusion that complete self- 
sufficiency is probably impossible and certainly undesirable. 
Not the least interesting thread running through the narrative 
is the economic and social significance of the application of science 
to agriculture. In the later chapters, Sir John Russell dis- 
cusses the question of the future use of land and draws a salutary 
distinction between the three incompatible objects, increasing 
food supply, increasing cash returns and increasing the agricul- 
tural population. The author refers m several instances to 
co-operative action, but the instances quoted are somewhat too 
local to give a fair idea of English agricultural co-operation. 
The rapidly extending egg-marketing societies escape notice, and 
though there is a reference to wayside stalls, the much more 
systematic work of the Women’s Institutes is not mentioned. 

In Agriculture and the Trade Cycle , Mr Kirk sets out to 
examine the behaviour of trade cycles and especially of the 
agricultural element m them, and its interaction with other 
elements. He does not claim more than to have established 
“that fluctuations occur in the output of agriculture; that 
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they are capable of causing pronounced fluctuations m general 
trade , and that the principal links between the two are to be 
found in the behaviour of savings and of investments in agricul- 
tural countries ” ; further, that such fluctuations have regular 
cyclical character. He attaches little importance to weather as a 
cause of fluctuations in agricultural output, referring them to 
movements of price and investment, though assigning a measure 
of active causative power to demand — a proposition which lies 
at the base of the consumer-co-operative theory. The relation 
between physical production and consumption, on the other 
hand, is treated as of minor importance. This would appear 
to be a return to the psychological-financial interpretation of 
trade cycles with a more active r 61 e assigned to agriculture 
than has usually been proposed. With the cure or modification 
of trade cycles, the author is little concerned, except in so far as 
he enumerates the current specifics and analyses their contribu- 
tion to the situation. 

In 1932 Lord Astor and Dr. Murray published in Land and 
Life their scheme for British agriculture based on livestock, 
poultry and market gardening, coupled with land settlement, 
tariff protection and a reorganisation of production and dis- 
tribution. But public policy has not followed the lines indi- 
cated , wheat has been singled out for a subsidy, quotas have 
been adopted m place of tariffs, and a control of the markets, 
which may easily become control of production, has become the 
central feature in the agricultural program. In The Planning of 
Agriculture, the authors set out to examine these new develop- 
ments and to assess their value both as emergency measures 
and as permanent contributions to the welfare of agriculture. 
In the main, their study is an attack on the whole of recent 
British policy, on the Marketing Boards, the quotas, Ottawa 
and the more recent trade agreements Marketing Boards are 
compared to industrial cartels and condemned because they do 
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not provide the same conditions of a standardised product, large 
capital and limited sources of supply. Their potential influence 
on prices and production is treated as negligible. Turning to 
what may be called the foreign policy of agriculture, the authors 
view with alarm the increased international control of supply, 
“the combination of those who supply our market ” which 
' 4 it seems almost suicidal to encourage ' * . Instead, they advocate 
the spontaneous reorganisation of agriculture, apparently includ- 
ing a very moderate degree of organised marketing and responsi- 
bility for surplus, the nationalisation of the land, tariffs, and, 
rather surprisingly and without any elaboration quite adequate 
to so revolutionary a proposal, the stabilisation of the internal 
price level by Government control of currency. 

The second edition of The Foundations of Agricultural Econo- 
mics appears after an interval of ten years in a greatly enlarged 
form Not only have its 400 pages grown to 600, many subjects 
being treated at greater length and with the inclusion of modem 
trends and conditions — the chapter on Markets and Marketing, 
for instance, now includes a discussion of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Acts of 1931 and 1933 — but new matter has been introduced, 
as in the chapter on Crop Estimating and Forecasting, and in 
the concluding section, under the title An Economic History 
of British Agriculture during and after the War The chapter on 
Agricultural Co-operation has grown into two, and includes a 
section on the provision of credit. It is perhaps a pity that the 
analysis of co-operative business for the year 1921-22 is not 
brought up to date (see Agricultural Co-operation in England , 
published by the Horace Plunkett Foundation in 1930), since the 
lump sum quoted as turnover in the latest year discussed gives 
no indication of the relative importance of different branches of 
co-operative activity or the emergence of new enterprises, such 
as the co-operative marketing of wool. The reference to the 
Agricultural Wholesale Society might have been made more 
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valuable by> some discussion of the position of the C.W.S. in 
relation to agricultural societies In discussing the future of 
Co-operation, Dr. Venn stresses its value to the small-holder and 
suggests that the absence of agricultural depression amounting to 
anything that can be called “acute suffering” is probably at 
the root of the relatively slow development of agricultural co- 
operation in England. It is this, and not any system of State 
regulation, that Dr. Venn has in mind when he says that “ the 
factor of compulsion has to a great extent been absent The 
chapter concludes with a generous tribute to the memory of Sir 
Horace Plunkett and to his Foundation. 

Plunkett’s influence on the generation which is beginning to 
take responsibility for agricultural affairs may be traced in 
England and Sir Horace Plunkett ; An Essay in Agricultural 
Co-operation by Rupert Metcalf. This little book is addressed 
to two audiences It attempts to make plain to the townsman 
the conditions of agricultural life and work and to show how, m 
the light of Plunkett’s teachmg, these too have their place in a 
renewed social order, a place which is not necessarily uniform 
with that of other workers in other industries. In the second 
place, it seeks to transmit to the countryman — especially to 
young countrymen, farmers, small-holders or farm workers — 
some part of Plunkett’s inspiration, to show that English agricul- 
ture is passing from its old individualist basis to a future which 
lies with co-operation m some form What that form will be 
is more doubtful. Mr. Metcalf criticises the new English Market- 
ing Acts and his criticism would probably have met with Plun- 
kett’s approval. How far his master would have read, un- 
scandalised, his comments on communal farming and communal 
life is another matter, but it is at least a testimony to the vitality 
of the Plunkett idea, that it can continue to put forth such 
unexpected blossoms. 

Economic Equality in the Co-operative Commonwealth is m 
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some ways a misleading title, for though the book is a forecast 
of a future and better state of society, it practically ignores 
the more specifically co-operative basis for such a system. Start- 
ing from the general thesis that society is mutable and therefore 
perfectable, that its present state is unsatisfactory and that 
desirable change should be in the direction of equality, which is 
the only guarantee of stability, Professor Jevons describes in 
some detail a state of pure communism adapted to Enghsh 
conditions. The core of the scheme is summed up in the sen- 
tence, " It must not be forgotten that there can be no such 
thing as public revenue or even public finance under Com- 
munism : only public economy.” Public economy involves the 
public employment of all citizens on useful work, and an annual 
estimate of producing capacity and consumer demand on which 
is based the annual program of production, and the issue to each 
citizen of a claim, through a form of cheque currency, on an 
equal fraction of the national income. This may be thought 
of as a national truck-shop, or compared with the compulsory 
co-operation of the early years of the Russian Revolution The 
scheme, however, has been carefully worked out and the proposed 
system of price fixing is interesting and ingenious. Its weak- 
nesses appear to be its reliance on a wage-earning civilisation, 
and the difficulty of applying it to communities where there is 
an equality of small vested interests (as m peasant countries) 
and, more important still, its mdefiniteness as regards foreign 
relations and international trade. There is, indeed, a suspicion 
that the English communist State would exist by exporting to— 
it might even seem exploiting — the non-communist foreigner. 
Similarly the emphasis throughout is on the need for increasing 
production, and nothing is said as to the modern problem of plac- 
ing goods when produced. The earlier part of the book is some- 
what overloaded with a discussion of elementary economics and 
psychology which do not assist the argument for the advanced 
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student, and which, the beginner would probably seek elsewhere* 
The central theory deserves careful thought. 

There is no investigator into social institutions, least of all 
into co-operative institutions, who is not under a lasting obliga- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Webb. In Methods of Social Study, the two 
pioneers have laid bare the process by which their books — the 
Consumers' Co-operative Movement among them — were brought 
into being. This conducted tour of the works can only have 
two effects on the student of a later generation — an increased 
respect for the product of so much laborious and enthusiastic 
study along many lines, and a reconsideration of the technique 
of social investigation. The chapters on bias, on the psychology 
of the asker and the answerer of questions, on interviews, the 
wooing of the hostile, the reassuring of the wild and shy, on 
note-taking and the use of that general faculty which perceives 
the “ feel ” of a situation, deserve to be studied and pondered 
by all who attempt to investigate living institutions Many 
may not command the unlimited time and other resources of the 
Webbs ; others may have evolved systems — for example of note- 
taking — which seem especially suitable to their branch of re- 
search, but none can fail to profit by a comparison of their own 
methods with those of masters m their own particular art. 

A second edition of The History of the Working Classes m 
Scotland has recently appeared. It contams a short chapter on 
the early years of the co-operative movement, but without much 
attempt to assess the social or economic value of the movement, 
which is regarded solely as an adjunct to the “ political and 
industrial organisations of the workers ” A longer and more 
interesting section describes the Highland clearances which have 
their connection (not indicated here) with modern co-operative 
experiments m land settlement. On the themes with which the 
writer is primarily concerned, the book provides a quantity of 
interesting material. 
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Empire- Marketing Board, — 

The Empire Marketing Board, May, 1932-May 1933 is. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932 (including Poultry and Pig 
Products) is. 

Fruit Supplies in 1932 (including Vegetables, Flowers and 
Bulbs) is 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies m 1932 is 
The Demand for South African Deciduous Fruits is 
Palestine Orange Shipments is. 

Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco m London by Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Electella H.B. H. H S. Bovmgdon. is 
Barley Survey Henry Clark Grant 2s 
Sisal S G Barker is 
Fibres 6d 

Imperial Committee on Economic Consultation and Co-operation, 1933 
Report. 2S. 

What will presumably be the last annual report of the Empire 
Marketing Board was issued in June. It records a variety of 
scientific work to which the Board has given its support as well 
as activity in the economic field. Much of this has been actually 
carried out by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries through 
the issue of Orange Books and the promotion of National Mark 
schemes. The Empire Marketing Board itself carried on the 
publication of Weekly Intelligence Notes relating to fruit and dairy 
produce with a more infrequent issue on dried and canned fruit. 

In addition, the Empire Marketing Board has issued a num- 
ber of special reports dealing usually with a single crop. A 
group of these are concerned with Fruit. The Annual Review of 
Fruit Supplies for 1933 covers the production of all types of 
fruit, vegetables and flowers in the United Kingdom, fruit con- 
sumption and imports both from Empire and foreign sources 
and exports of fruit from British countries to Germany, the 
U.S.A, and Scandinavia. An introductory section deals with 
sterling exchange and import duties. Canned and Dried Fruit 
Supplies completes the information. Fruit marketing is ap- 
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proached from a different angle in the survey of The Demand 
for South African Deciduous Fruits. This is based in the first 
place on information secured by placing cards in fruit boxes on 
arrival at Southampton, such cards being printed with inquiries 
as to ripeness, wastage, etc , which it was hoped the retailer 
would return, duly filled in, to the Board. Unfortunately, only 
about 8 per cent of these were returned, although a certain 
amount of interesting information was received The second 
part of the inquiry was carried out by means of a survey of 
retail shops in London, Glasgow and Birmingham, and covered 
supplies, choice of variety, prices and other factors Palestine 
Orange Shipments , on the other hand, is only indirectly concerned 
with the consumer, and concentrates attention on packing, 
shipping and conditions on board ship, with the resulting oppor- 
tunities of wastage by fungal infection 

The Barley Survey is international in scope, covering “ pro- 
duction, exports, imports, marketmg, markets and prices in the 
principal exporting and importing countries of the world/' It 
was, however, written with a special eye to the problems of 
Canadian producers and exporters and aims to answer for them 
the questions “ (1) What are the qualitative-quantitative de- 
mands for barley in the major importing markets of the world ? 

(2) What countries are the major exporters of barley and what 
quantity and quality of barley do they normally export ? and 

(3) What type and quantity of barley should Canada produce and 
how should the crop be marketed ? ” The conclusion is that 
“ if Canada wishes to hold her own in the barley export market, 
it would seem the path of wisdom to forget all about growing 
small quantities of malting barley for export and specialise in the 
production of high-grade feeding barley ” 

The Report on Dairy Produce Supplies follows lines similar 
to those of the reports on Fruit Supplies, and sums up the Weekly 
Dairy Produce Notes. Dairy produce in this instance is extended 

DD 
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io cover poultry and pig products. The Report on thg Infestation 
of Cured Tolacco by the Cacao Moth is treated along the lines of 
natural history, though it is intended to suggest a solution of an 
economic problem. The short statistical survey of Fibres covers 
the production of cotton, wool, silk, hemp, flax and jute through- 
out the world, as well as the trade in these articles. A special 
Report deals with Sisal, its attributes and their industrial signi- 
ficance. It is pointed out that, whereas the scientific develop- 
ment of production has proceeded steadily, “ the uses of the 
product and the true knowledge of what it is and what it will do 
seem to have been almost entirely neglected." The crop is of 
some importance in East Africa and elsewhere, and this appears 
to be a first comprehensive attempt to assess its industrial value. 

The Imperial Committee on Economic Consultation and 
Co-operation, set up by Resolution of the Ottawa Conferences 
m the Autumn of 1932, has issued its first annual Report. It 
was charged, among other things, with the survey of the func- 
tions of a number of existing agencies, such as the Imperial 
Economic Committee, the Imperial Institute, the Empire Market- 
ing Board, etc. The Report is mainly concerned with the results 
of this survey and with the Committee’s recommendations for 
their individual and collective future. A third section deals with 
the larger question of economic consultation between the several 
Governments. 

Co-operative Societies m Relation to Income Tax. Evidence H.M. 
Stationery Office, ns. 

Report on the Marketing of Potatoes m Scotland. H.M. Stationery 
Office, is. 

Stabilising the Potato Industry in Great Britain . Report of the Potatoes 
Committee of the National Farmers' Union. N.F.U. 6d. 

The Accounts of Five National Mark Egg Packing Stations . Ministry 
of Agriculture & Fisheries Marketing Leaflet, No. 52. 

The Future of Co-operative Marketing of Farm. Produce m Wales. J. 
G-lynne Williams, B.Sc. 
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Report of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, 1932. 

Report of the Fisheries Organisation Society , 1932 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the National Federation of Women* s Insti- 
tutes, 1932 


Pressure for the increased taxation of co-operative societies 
has been maintained for many years by the private trading 
interests of Great Britain. In 1905, the Ritchie Committee 
reported that no case had been made out for an alteration of the 
law. In 1920, the Royal Commission on Income Tax reported 
that fC dissatisfaction (chiefly on the part of private traders) has 
been accentuated ”, and recommendations were made for the 
treatment of co-operative societies on the same lines as limited 
companies. These recommendations, however, were far from 
being unanimous, and were never adopted by Parliament In 
1932, the question was reopened, with results which are still 
fresh in co-operative memory. The published evidence given 
before the 1932 Committee makes interesting readmg. A 
scrupulously fair summary of the position by the Board of 
Inland Revenue is followed by the evidence, generally amounting 
to attacks, of varying degrees of bitterness, by the private 
traders" associations and the defence by the co-operative move- 
ment itself. On this evidence the Committee based its remark- 
able decision that co-operative societies, by simply growing 
bigger, had changed their essential nature, that being " a legal 
entity apart from its members ”, a society had somehow lost its 
mutual character, which ceases to be “real” because “a con- 
tributor cannot point to any part of the undistributed surplus on 
trade . . as representing his contribution ” To judge by the 

experience of other countries, the whole question of co-operative 
taxation is not likely to remain where it is indefinitely. It touches 
not only the business stability of the movement, but its under- 
lying principles, and the proceedings of the Committee deserve the 
closest study of all who speak or think for the movement. 
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The Report on the Marketing of Potatoes in Scotland was 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture in Scotland, with the 
aid of a grant from the Empire Marketing Board, and it thus 
resembles the earlier English Orange Books rather than those 
which contain definite schemes under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act The Scottish Report covers the volume of production and 
its distribution, markets, market organisation and prices. The 
possibilities of producers' co-operation are very cautiously 
approached, and little is proposed beyond combinations of pro- 
ducers in the areas most liable to be left with unsold surpluses, 
for the purpose of erecting and working factories for the manu- 
facture of farina, dried potatoes, or some alternative form ” 
It is admitted that the value of such products is low, and no 
mention is made of the often more profitable outlet of alcohol 
Instead, the Report concludes that “ the starting-point of any 
improvement m the machinery of marketing, whether by existing 
agencies or through more centralised direction of supplies . . 
lies in the initiation and regular functioning of a more efficient 
market information service.” 

In contrast to the objective caution of the Scottish survey, 
the Report issued by the National Farmers’ Union, with the 
approval of the National Farmers' Union of Scotland, is a definite 
proposal for action under the Marketing Act. It is, in effect, an 
anticipation of the findings of a Reorganisation Commission, 
such as has been offered by the Minister of Agriculture, and 
after a very brief outlme of conditions of supply and marketing 
methods, it plunges at once into the advocacy of a scheme provid- 
ing for the registration of producers, the division of Great Britam 
into districts, the annual fixing of grades, the prohibition of 
unauthorised sales. The scheme only aims at controlling whole- 
sale transactions passing through a middleman Sales to retailers 
or manufacturers, sales on the farm, through an approved auction 
mart and from one registered producer to another, are left uncon- 
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trolled. Tfye scheme has not unnaturally the approval of the 
potato merchants, for whom six places are reserved on the Board. 

The Ministry of Agriculture have published a pamphlet on 
The Accounts of Five National Mark Egg Tacking Stations , with 
a view to tracing the effect of high turnover on cost Four out 
of the five are run by producers’ co-operative societies. A 
study of The Future of Co-operative Marketing of Farm Produce m 
Wales, by Mr Glynne Williams, has been reprinted from the 
Welsh Journal of Agriculture After reviewing the past and 
present, the author points out that there ff appears to be a general 
change in the attitude of the farmers of Wales, and many sug- 
gestions are made for progress in co-operative sale.” The 
opportunities mclude the development of horticulture and the 
application of the Agricultural Marketing Act 

The Report of the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society 
records a year divided between the ordinary work of the society 
and the investigation and promotion of schemes of reorganisation 
under the Agricultural Marketmg Act. In the first department 
of effort, it is pleasant to come upon a paragraph stating that, 
although “ it is some time since your Committee have been able 
to report on the position in the Western Highlands and Islands, 
with any degree of satisfaction . . it would now appear that 
the additional attention devoted to this area during the past 
two years is beginning to bear fruit.” With regard to Marketing 
Schemes, the most advanced at the time of reporting was that 
for Milk, which has since come into operation. A Fat Stock 
Reorganisation Commission has been set up, and more informal 
consideration has been given to the question of eggs, this time in 
consultation with the Scottish Rural Women’s Institutes. 

The Fisheries Organisation Society reports a year of low prices 
m which, though there has been a certain fall m aggregate turn- 
over, " it is pleasing to note that, in a few instances, increases 
in business were recorded ”, while “ the business of supplying 
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members with general fishing requirements has been, well main- 
tained, and there is no doubt that this side of the societies’ 
activities is extremely useful.” The activities of the Women’s 
Institutes are manifold, as is shown by the Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the National Federation. From the co-operative 
point of view, the most interesting are those relating to agri- 
cultural marketing and to the establishment of market stalls, 
of which twenty or thirty were in existence when the Report was 
drawn up. These were gradually bemg brought within the scope 
of the Industrial and Provident Societies Act and so established 
on a permanent co-operative basis. 


Report of Conference of the Agricultural Economics Society. June, 1932 
5S. 

The Strawberry Industry of South Hampshire Edgar Thomas and 
G. B Bisset. Agricultural Economics Department, University of Read- 
ing 2s 6d. 

Recent Progress in Agricultural Economics. Reprinted from Agri- 
cultural Progress. 

Progress m English Farming Systems. The Flexibility of Far min g. 
A. Bridges and E L Jones. Clarendon Press is. 6d. 

Financing the Farmer. C S Orwm. Clarendon Press, is. 

Unemployment and Opportunity . National Council of Social Service. 

The Land and the National Planning of Agriculture. The Labour 
Party. 2d 

The proceedings of the Conference of the Agricultural Econo- 
mics Society opened with an address by Professor Adams on 
the late Sir Horace Plunkett, who should have been President of 
the Conference, and whose portrait forms a frontispiece to the 
volume. Of the papers presented, one dealt with the fortunes 
of a particular industry — strawberry-growing — one with tech- 
nical improvement in agriculture as a cause of general depression, 
one with the study of prices, and one, by Mr. G. Walworth, the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Co-operative Union, on the Relations 
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of Producers’ and Consumers’ Co-operative Societies Mr. 
Walworth, summarised the actual and potential position of the 
industrial co-operative movement, as consumers of English 
produce, and the extent — still very small — to which such produce 
passed through the hands of agricultural marketing societies. 
He put forward the industrial co-operative view, now becoming 
familiar, that “ produce assembling and grading for marketing 
and produce distribution are two functions perfectly fitted for 
control by co-operative commodity associations ” He did not, 
however, define the character of such associations or indicate 
very clearly their relationship to existing marketing schemes. 
A paper by Miss Ashby on recent rural changes as they affect 
the younger generation was a valuable contribution to the 
“ better-living ” side of rural studies 

The author of the paper on strawberry-growing has treated 
the subject more fully in a bulletin published by the University 
of Reading, The Strawberry Industry of South Hampshire. This is 
the only full account of an interesting community, the group of 
small-holders established gradually and m response to economic 
opportunity in the area of low land lying to the east of South- 
ampton Water. This group has not been without its co-operative 
aspects, summed up m the work of the Swannick and District 
Fruit Growers’ Association, and while prices remained good, the 
Association’s work in supplying baskets and chips, promoting 
grading, listing salesmen and negotiatmg with the railway, have 
proved adequate. Now that times have altered for the worse, 
there is a strong case for co-operative transport on the one hand 
and a “ system of official registration of salesmen ” and the 
" standardisation of commission, handling and market charges ” 
on the other. The possibility of using the Agricultural Marketing 
Act is also commended to the attention of the growers. 

Recent Progress in Agricultural Economics , with a preface 
by Mr. C. S. Orwin, covers in nine short essays the principal 
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fields of research and the general trend of recent work in each, 
followed by a bibliography The two last articles deal with 
marketing and co-operation respectively, but are unfortunately 
the only cases in which no bibliography is given. The eighth 
volume of the series. Progress in English Farming Systems , issued 
by the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, deals with the 
Flexibility of Farming, and describes a successful experiment 
m " rigorous departmentalism ”, as opposed to the older prin- 
ciples of mixed husbandry. In Financing the Farmer , Mr Orwin 
deals primarily with short-term credit. After describing the 
failure of the Credit Acts of 1923 and 1928, Mr. Orwin describes 
the form of regulated merchant credit devised by Midland Marts, 
Ltd , and recommends it for general adoption. By a curious 
error, he states that agricultural co-operative trading societies 
are restricted to cash trading, and consequently to a “ well-to- 
do membership In fact, of course, practically all agricultural 
co-operative societies give credit as readily as other merchants, 
and on terms much less fraught with risk to the farmer. 

The official Agricultural Policy of the Labour Party was 
confirmed at the Annual Congress of the Party held at Leicester 
in October, 1933, and has since been issued in pamphlet form. 
It covers the national ownership of land, the establishment of 
national commodity marketing boards with power to regulate 
imports, and a program of improved conditions for the agricul- 
tural labourer. The foundations of action on one of these three 
heads were laid by the last Labour Government in the Marketing 
Act of 1931, and the building-up process is still being carried 
on by their successors. A future Labour Government will 
undoubtedly turn its attention to the other two. Unemployment 
and Opportunity describes some of the practical work which 
has been done to provide the unemployed with occupation and 
make enforced leisure tolerable It includes a short reference to 
allotments. 
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This Worry of Wheat. A general survey of the wheat problem. The 
Hon. T H.^Bath. 

Der Kanadische Weizenpool. Dr. ver. pol. Hans Kaufmann. Verofient- 
lichungen des Institute fur Genossenschaftswesen an der Universitats 
Frankfurt a. Mam. Industrieverlag Spaeth u Linde. 1932 

In seventy pages of simple and straightforward writing 
illustrated by a minimum of tables and charts, Mr Bath has given 
probably the best survey of the world wheat situation that has 
been offered to the general reader. Beginning with the spectre 
of dearth which haunted even the best-trained nineteenth-century 
minds, the author passes to the spectre of plenty which has suc- 
ceeded it. He traces the causes and progress of glut, makes 
clear the dangers of multilateral protection and subsidy for the 
wheat industry, the fatuity of looking to the “ teeming millions 
of Asia ” to redress the balance of production and consumption, 
and the hopelessness of relying on economic forces of adjustment 
when every economic force has been shackled by State inter- 
vention. As a solution, he proposes the voluntary regulation of 
output by the principal wheat-growing countries meeting in 
conference, such an agreement subsequently to receive “ statu- 
tory approval ” from the Governments concerned. Mr. Bath is 
not unaware of the difficulties or of the comparative failure of 
previous conferences and conventions, but in this direction 
alone, he insists, is there any reasonable hope of success. For the 
rest, there must be a change in the policy of settlement of agricul- 
tural lands, “ moderate but sufficient areas ; the farm regarded 
as a permanent home ; and self-sufficiency on the farm encouraged 
by producing as many of the home requirements as possible.” 

In Der Kanadische Weizenpool, Dr. Kaufmann treats a more 
restricted field at greater length. It covers not only the organisa- 
tion of the Canadian Pools, but the general conditions of Cana- 
dian wheat production and sale, which are well set out in the 
first third of the book. They are followed by a careful study 
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of the origin of the Pools, through the farmers' elevator and grain- 
growers' companies and the State control of the war period. The 
constitution of the Pools and their contracts is analysed, a long 
section is devoted to marketing practice and the destination of 
Pool wheat, and another to finance. In conclusion, the possi- 
bility of a world wheat pool " is briefly noted The book was 
published in 1932, and its latest information necessarily refers 
to 1931. Since then events have moved rapidly in the Pool 
world and their historian has not yet been found. Dr. Kauf- 
mann's study can be recommended as the best essay in German 
on the fundamentals of Pool organisation, and even those who 
have access to the much richer English literature on the subject 
would do well to include it in their reading. 


Land and Labour m China R H. Tawney George Allen & Unwin 
Proceedings of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Congress, 1932. 
Report of the Central Co-operative Anti-Malanal Society, 1932. 
Statistical Statement on the Co-operative Movement m India, 1931-32. 
Reports of the Registrars of Co-operative Societies , 1932 

Assam Central Provinces 

Ajmer-Merwara Coorg 

Baroda Delhi 

Bengal Madras 

Bihar and Orissa Punjab 

Bombay United Provinces 

Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies m Ceylon, 1932-33. 
Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies m the Federated Malay 
States , 1932. 


The economic problems of China are on a vaster scale than 
those of any single Western country, but there is reason to hope 
that the experience of the West in finding at least an inter- 
mittent solution for the problems of food supply and public 
order may not be without value as an example or, in some cases, 
a warning Such an assumption has led to the application by 
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Chinese authorities to Western sources of experience as well as to 
much devoted service by Europeans actually m China. Compre- 
hensive accounts both of the problem and the attempted solution 
are rare, and Professor Tawney’s short study, Land and Labour 
m China , is particularly welcome as giving, in eminently readable 
form, a summary of such data as exists concerning the condition 
of peasant life m China, land tenure, cultivation, credit and 
marketing, together with the ameliorative measures, in the form 
of improved communications, agrarian reform, scientific and 
technical improvement and co-operation for credit and marketing 
which may transform what he well describes as a “ propertied 
proletariat ” into a peasantry with somethmg like the European 
standard of welfare and security. Of co-operation he says : 
“ There is no movement in which a group of men who desire to 
improve the life of the farmers can engage with greater certainty 
of producing permanent results/’ 

Works on the co-operative movement of India have in the 
past been sufficiently numerous, and there is perhaps no cause 
for distress that m 1933 the seed seems to have been left to 
sprout peacefully in the earth without any anxious investigators 
digging it up to estimate its progress Official Reports, of 
course, have not ceased, and provide an adequate and in some 
cases extremely interesting picture of the events of the year. 
In Bombay, the Provincial Co-operative Union has decided for 
reorganisation on a Federal basis, with District Institutes, reduc- 
tion of individual membership, and special provision for grouping 
on linguistic lines. This was also the line of development of 
European Agricultural organisations, societies and co-operative 
unions, and may be looked on as a promising sign. The Registrar, 
at the same time, has been following a " strict policy of consoli- 
dation and rectification”, with a depressing effect on some 
elements in the paper records of the movement but a gain to its 
actual strength. Ajmer-Merwara is happy to report that the 
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"financial crisis . . passed very smoothly in this, province ” 
Two interesting suggestions are the formation of Fodder and 
Grain Societies, and of Forest Profit Societies. Another proposal 
concerns the collaboration of women and the formation of 
Women’s Thrift societies. Assam has followed a policy of 
consolidation involving a certam number of liquidations. It 
seems probable that more will be needed, although “ many 
societies, but for the depression, might have given a better 
account of themselves.” On the other hand, milk-supplymg 
societies appear to be working well and are “ a great boon to the 
town dwellers ” Delhi reports a year of great external difficulties. 
“ The agricultural population met its expenditure 25 per cent, 
by agricultural produce, 40 per cent, by labour and service and 
the rest by borrowing.” In the circumstances, “ expansion 
was out of the question, and upkeep has been the objective.” 

In Bihar and Orissa also the year has brought more loss 
than gain, although the Registrar can say that the crisis *' has 
served one useful purpose in bringing to light the weakest parts 
in the organisation, and after these have been repaired, the move- 
ment may look forward to a period of prosperity and progress 
when the present economic depression is over.” The Report of 
the Central Provinces has, as m previous numbers, the useful 
adjunct of a map Here, too, the problem of overdue loans is 
serious, societies have been liquidated and others await that 
process. In other cases, recovery may be possible through the 
payment of instalments made on the basis of the net surplus 
income of their members, but “ this work cannot be satisfactorily 
done till the prices of agricultural produce are stabilised.” Of 
the co-operative movement in the Punjab it is said that “ it has 
continued to stand staunchly against the strain of agricultural 
and industrial depression, and though the year has necessarily 
been a difficult one, the report of the Registrar clearly demon- 
strates the sound basis on which the fabric of co-operation in the 
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province was founded.” All the Reports contain copious statisti- 
cal tables. ** 

A central institution of a different type is the co-operative 
Anti-Malarial Society which issued its 13th Report early in 
1933. It is a non-official organisation for improving the sanitary 
conditions of villages in Bengal. Much of the present Report is 
devoted to specific proposals, illustrated by maps, for the control 
of malaria by the method of overflow irrigation. It also contains 
an index of some 1,730 local societies, registered and unregistered. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Ceylon reports “ a 
drab and difficult year ”. These adjectives, however, cannot be 
applied to the Report, which is unusually full and mteresting, 
and by relaxing a little the stereotyped official manner has 
succeeded in giving a very vivid and valuable picture of the 
present phase of co-operative history in Ceylon. More reports 
of this typfe should do much to make co-operation a less oppres- 
sively improving subject to the student and to spread a certain 
atmosphere of cheerfulness among co-operative officials. 

In the Malay States different conditions prevail to those of 
India. The movement has been more cautiously developed and 
would appear to have suffered less from the economic crisis of the 
past year. <f Co-operative ships are weathering the present storms 
and stresses and actually in many cases forging strongly ahead.” 

American Agricultural Policy Persia C Campbell. P. S. King & Son. 

American Co-operation , 1932 American Institute of Co-operation 

Third Annual Report of the Federal Farm Board, 1932 

Annual Report of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 1932 

Annual Report of the Jewish Agricultural Society, 1932. 

Recent events have concentrated attention on the industrial 
rather than the agricultural aspects of America and they have 
moved so rapidly that the American world of the Standard 
Marketing Act and the Federal Farm Board seems already a period 
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piece. The new phase has yet to produce its literature. Mrs. 
Campbell’s book was written before the outburst "of politico- 
economic activity which characterises the Roosevelt program. 
But no revolution is comprehensible without a knowledge of what 
preceded it, and her careful study, first of the American farm 
m all its variety, and secondly, of the methods of agricultural 
finance, counsel and control which have been gradually evolved 
within the public services of the United States, is of unusual 
value. It permits the reader to follow the often confusing 
development and relation of the Division of Co-operative Market- 
ing, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the American Farm 
Bureau, the Federal Farm Board and other official and semi- 
official agencies, with the Acts which have established their 
powers and guided their activities. The book also offers some 
interesting and suggestive records of the effect of State policy 
and propaganda on the character, output and prosperity of 
agriculture. There is, further, a critical survey of co-operative 
developments, though principally as they are related to State 
policy. It is interesting to note that although no agency seems 
to have done much that is effective in the regulation of pro- 
duction, the co-operative groups, with their democratic machinery, 
control of marketing and still more of credit, have come nearest 
to making such regulation effective. Detached criticism of the 
American co-operative movement is sufficiently rare to make 
Mrs. Campbell's contribution to the subject especially welcome, and 
her more general survey of policy and administration up to 1932 
is an indispensable basis for the appreciation of all that has since 
occurred or is likely to occur in the policy of the next few years. 

The proceedings of the American Institute of Co-operation 
are coloured both by time and place. Held m 1932 at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, it is natural to find on the one hand 
a preoccupation with the problems of dairy and poultry marketing, 
the disposal of fruit and vegetables and the co-operative pur- 
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chase of farm supplies (a subject about which little has been 
written), aftd, on the other, a prolonged discussion of the work 
of the Federal Farm Board and the relation between various 
forms of State credit and co-operative marketing organisations. 
The papers given at the Institute have steadily gained in value 
with the concentration on practical experience and gradual 
elimination of merely propagandist material The institution 
of Round Table Committees, like that which reported on Fruit 
and Vegetables m the year 1932, is another advance Of the more 
general material, Dr. Nourse’s criticism of the Federal Farm 
Board, together with the discussion that followed it, is of special 
interest. Events have since marched rapidly, and the Federal 
Farm Board has become principally of historical interest. The 
systems which are to succeed it are barely formulated. It may 
be hoped that American Co-operation, ig 33 , will provide a criti- 
cism of them as acute as that of their predecessor, put forward 
in this volume. 

For the point of view of the Federal Farm Board itself, it is 
necessary to turn to the Report of that body issued for the 
year ending June, 1932. It claims that one-third of the farmers 
of the United States are now members of the co-operative market- 
ing movement, which “ has made significant progress through 
the assistance provided under the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
. . . During a period in which nearly every other field of busi- 
ness enterprise has been strewn with bankruptcies, co-operative 
associations have increased in membership, volume of business 
and quality of service rendered both to producers and con- 
sumers. M A number of new regional organisations were set up 
during the year, especially m the departments of dairying, live- 
stock and the production of fruit and vegetables, and existing 
co-operatives received loans to the value of $99 million. The 
Report deals in some detail with co-operative activities in dif- 
ferent districts and industries, including the financial operations 
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of such bodies as the National Feeder and Finance Corporation 
and the Tri-State Livestock Credit Corporation. 

Sectional views of some interest in reconstructing the agricul- 
tural scene for 1932 are provided by the Annual Reports of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange and the Jewish Agricultural 
Society. Speaking for a limited area and a highly specialised 
crop, the management of the Fruit Growers Exchange record a 
year of large fruit turnover and low prices, and draw the con- 
clusion that the “ outstanding lesson ” of the year is “ control 
and regulation of shipments ”, and at the same time congratulate 
themselves on the “ relative stability of the citrus industry”. 
The Jewish Agricultural Society, with interests spread over the 
greater part of the United States, reports the effects of depres- 
sion in the slow repayment of loans, but also a rather surprising 
<f ardour of many to move farm ward “With the single 

exception of the boom year, 1920, the number of farm-seekers 
applying to our farm settlement department was the largest on 
record.” 

Un Plan de Devdoppement pour le Mouvement Cooperatif 

Ddmocratie et Cooperation. (lofrs.) Ernest Poisson. Presses Universi- 
taires de France 

L’Enfance et la Cooperation. Alice Jouenne et Auguste Fauconnet, 
Presses Universitaires de France. (18 frs ) 

La Cooperation dans une Commune Viticole Maurice Milhaud. 
(20 frs.) 

Les Mouvements de la Coopdrahon dans les Banheues Pansiennes. 
Jean Gaumont Presses Universitaires (15 frs ) 

La Solidarity Charles Gide. Presses Universitaires (10 frs.) 

In his recent book, A Plan of Development for the Co-operative 
Movement, M. Poisson seeks to apply the principles of rationalisa- 
tion to the co-operative movement He points out m his intro- 
duction that co-operation is itself a form of rationalisation and the 
" consumer basis ” an approach to a “ reasoned conception of 
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economic li£e 55 . But in the movement itself there is need for a 
structural rationalisation, if it is to maintain its position as 
against the rapidly evolving department store and multiple 
shop. The co-operative movement must reply with greater 
co-ordination and increased number of societies. The author 
examines carefully the means to such an end — firstly, increased 
capital, share raising, the possibility of issuing debentures and 
attracting deposits, the resources of State and private capital 
available, then the improvement of personnel and, finally, the 
method of mass appeal to members and prospective members. 
The proposals are worked out with a view to French conditions, 
but are worth the study of anyone responsible for the future of 
the consumers 5 co-operative movement, together with Democracy 
and Co-operation , in which M. Poisson traces the development 
and interaction of these two representative ideas, with special 
reference to State intervention and the relation between co- 
operation and public services, national and municipal. 

Something has been done m England, by way of junior guilds 
and Comrades Circles, to bring children within the scope of the 
co-operative movement, but, perhaps to some extent because 
of the numerous other agencies for social work which exist, 
little has been done to make co-operation an instrument of child 
welfare such as is being created in France. In Childhood and Co- 
operation , Madame Jouenne and M. Fauconnet trace a movement 
which, from its opening with children's classes and choral societies, 
speedily passed to more ambitious efforts. It sought to bring 
art and learning of a really high quality within the reach of 
children ; it taught co-operation by the method of “ children's 
co-operatives 5 5 so well known abroad and so little attempted m 
England, and starting from several different points — from teach- 
ing in health and hygiene, from a scheme to find hospitality in 
the country for the children of war-time Paris and the need to 
provide for war orphans — created the system of holiday homes 

EE 
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and children's sanatoria, which is so excellent a branch of the 
activities of the French co-operative movement 

The study of a single and homogeneous district has an interest 
and possibly a value not always to be found in more extensive 
surveys M. Milhaud, m his Co-operation in a Wine-Growing 
Parish , has had a rich field to work. The village of Manduel 
in the Department of Gard was one of the first to replant its 
vineyards with American stocks after the ravages of phylloxera 
in the 'seventies of last century. This was achieved through 
the formation of a co-operative society, and since then the 
co-operative institutions of the village have multiplied— bakery 
and grocery, credit bank, wine cellar, sickness and death benefit 
club, animal insurance society. The actions and interactions 
of these groups well deserve the care which the author has be- 
stowed upon their study 

M. Gaumont's historical study of the consumers' movement 
in the eighty communes around Paris, with a population almost 
as great as the metropolis itself, is just the kind of work which 
one would like to see done about the London societies It 
brings out the political and organisational significance of many 
incidents in the life of the 140 or more societies which have 
played their part with varying fortunes in the long and stormy 
development towards unity, and his vivid style is a lesson in 
itself for researchers in such otherwise dry fields. 

The volume of lectures on Solidarity, the last course to be 
edited by Charles Gide himself, gives also more completely than 
any other of his works the moral, economic and political 
philosophy of the great leader of co-operative thought and 
economic doctrine. It will be eagerly read by those who know 
the man and his work, and for those who do not there could 
be no better introduction to either, for the charm of his personality 
lights up these pages even more than those of his earlier or more 
specialised courses. 
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The Great Offensive Maurice Hindus 

From Peasant to Collective Farmer. N Buchwald and R. Bishop. 
Martin Lawrence, Ltd. 2s 6 d 

Russia, 1931. 

Soviet Russia, 1932. 

Reports of two groups of Co-operators. Co-operative Union, Ltd. 

Annuaire StaHstique de 1 'Institut Internationale Agraire (Moscow) 

Mr. Hindus has acquired a unique reputation for his studies, 
at once sympathetic and intimately informed, of the life of revolu- 
tionary Russia. His latest book. The Great Offensive, carries a 
step further the story of the struggle to bring a modern com- 
munist state into being and permits a glimpse of an even later 
generation of young people for whom communism has become 
so natural that it is even possible to take it for granted. Of 
co-operation in the towns, the author has little to say, but his 
glimpses of village life and the discussion on the collective farm 
and the agricultural program of the Soviets generally is a search- 
ing and fair-minded contribution to the subject. He makes it 
quite clear that the motive behind collectivisation was as much 
the need for a technical as for a social revolution, and it is to 
the fact that it is the Russian counterpart of the English enclosures 
of the eighteenth century that much of its harshness must be 
attributed 

From Peasant to Collective Farmer is an account of agricultural 
Russia drawn entirely from the proceedings of the first Congress 
of Collective Farmers held m Moscow in 1933, and from con- 
versations with the delegates. It makes no pretence to be either 
objective or the result of original investigation, and the inter- 
polated criticism of English institutions is too scrappy to carry 
weight, and would have been better omitted. The book has 
interest as a readable statement of the case for collective farming 
based on the experience of those who have taken part in the 
experiment and approved it. 
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The two pamphlets issued by the Co-operative Union dealing 
with Russia in 1931 and 1932 do not profess to be more than 
the observations of passing travellers, but the observations have 
been intelligently made and frankly recorded, and the results are 
" scientific’ ’ within their own rather narrow limits. They 
include a fair amount of information on the co-operative move- 
ment, in which the writers were naturally interested, but notes 
on agriculture are vague, and it would appear that the party 
did not include any trained observer in this field 

The International Agrarian Institute at Moscow has pub- 
lished the first volume of a work dealing m statistical form with 
the years 1924-28, described as the period of <c agricultural 
stabilisation ” The text is given in Russian and French. Elab- 
orate tables cover population, production, trade and consumption, 
agrarian reform, farm accounts, co-operation, wages and credit. 
Figures are taken from various sources and are admittedly 
imperfect. The 6gi " co-operatives for the leasing of small 
plots and farms” recorded for Great Britain are probably 
allotment societies, but the 888 " agricultural societies for col- 
lective interests ” are less easily identified. The book brings its 
record up to the beginning of the present slump in 1929. Indica- 
tions as to the effects of the crisis seem, however, to be open 
to question, as in the statement that small farmers are the worst 
sufferers and are “ fleeing into the towns ”, while large fanners 
are founding capitalist enterprises on a new basis.” 

La Coopemzione Agrnna m Itaha. By Giacomo Acerbo Federa- 
zione Italiana dei Consom Agrari, Piacenza. 

L’Orgamzzazwne Cooperativa nel BecennaU. By Rosario Labadessa. 
La Formica, Rome 

These two publications give a clearer view of what has been 
happening in Italian co-operation since the establishment of the 
Fascist regime than any others that have yet appeared. Regard- 
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ing some of the many difficulties encountered in fitting co- 
operative organisations into the corporate state, they are as frank 
as could he wished. The Minister of Agriculture describes in 
some legal detail the efforts made to link central authority with 
the local and national co-operatives, and both writers applaud 
the resistance shown by the societies. The co-operative leader 
refers to the battle that has been waged for the autonomy of 
the co-operative organisations, not without the sympathy of 
the Duce himself, it would seem. Where this has been fought on 
strictly co-operative grounds, the societies seem to have won 
a long series of engagements and to have secured as complete 
a measure of economic independence as can be secured in a 
totalitarian state. Where the societies have been historically 
connected with the political socialist movement, as in the case 
mainly of consumers’ societies, policy demanded their purging 
or suppression. They are now apparently reviving, and will 
have the support of the Ente Nazionale, and of the Government, 
provided they adhere strictly to the economic functions of 
co-operation The power of the Ente Nazionale itself has been 
defined by a succession of laws, the last quite recently making 
its relations with the federations and societies comparable with 
those which would exist between the Co-operative Union and the 
English societies if the members of the central board were 
nommated by Government. Signor Acerbo’s work is a complete 
historical and descriptive account of the Italian movement and 
contains a useful bibliography, as well as a certain amount of 
statistics. An appendix gives brief but well-concentrated 
summaries of co-operation m twenty-seven foreign countries. 

Norwegian Agriculture. O. T. Bjanes J W Cappelens Forslag, Oslo. 

Agriculture and Fisheries of Sweden. Royal Board of Agriculture, 
Stockholm 

Sverges Jordbruk. Ernst Hoijer, Kooperativa Forbundets Bokforlag. 
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Betankande med Forslag angaende Andrade Bestammelser om Mjolkav - 
gifters Upptagande och Andvandmng Stockholm r 

Grmdlmjer for Slakedjursforsaljnmgens Organisation Stockholm 

Lietukis, Un bref Aperfu des dix Annees d’Activite 

Die KnegsgescMchte der deutscken landwirtschafth chen Genossenschaften, 
1914-1918 Dr A. Schreiber. 

Das Points che genossenschaftsgesetz. Verband deutscher Genossen- 
schaften in Polen 

Humamta Skutkem Antonin Vavra 

With remarkable enterprise and consideration for the foreign 
visitor, the Ministries of Agriculture of both Norway and Sweden 
have got out excellently written and pleasingly illustrated book- 
lets on the agriculture of their countries in the English language, 
That they have not gone unappreciated may be gauged from 
the fact that the Norwegian volume, although only issued in 
1932, has already reached a second edition The subjects covered 
include geographical conditions, type of holding and tenure, 
typical crops and animals, marketing, and the work of educa- 
tional and governmental institutions. The Swedish survey 
includes a chapter on fisheries, the Norwegian on forestry, the 
consolidation of fragmented holdings, and agricultural legis- 
lation, which forms a long and important section Both give 
particulars of the agricultural co-operative movement, and the 
initiation of State marketing schemes. 

A book on Swedish Agriculture, written in Swedish by Ernst 
Hoijer, is published by the Swedish Co-operative Union, and 
is used as a textbook by co-operative study circles. It is con- 
cerned with agriculture as a subject of independent study and 
only secondarily as a field for co-operative activity. It would 
be gratifying if English co-operators could record an equal 
painstaking and objective interest in the science of agriculture 
on the part of their urban members. 

Both Swedish and Norwegian agriculturists have in the past 
year or two been devising marketing schemes roughly parallel 
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to those now on trial in this country. These have been dealt 
with at length in another section of the Year Book . It suffices 
to point out here that reports of Milk and Bacon Commissions 
are available in print and for readers of Scandinavian languages 
provide interesting points of comparison with the contents of 
English Orange Books. 

The four years between 1919 and 1923 were for the Lithuanian 
Co-operative movement a period of passionate reconstruction. 
At the end of the War almost every trace of the pre-War co- 
operative movement had disappeared. By 1923 the destruction 
had been more than made good and the societies — revived or 
newly created — were already grouping themselves round appro- 
priate centres. The ten years that followed, though not without 
their recorded advances, have in the mam been years of con- 
solidation and testing, and it is to tell the story of these years 
that the Association of Agricultural Co-operatives published 
its Short Survey of Ten Years * Activity. The work appears in 
Lithuanian, but contains a summary m French, and French head- 
ings are appended to all the more important statistical tables 

In other countries the War did not present the complete 
blank in co-operative history which was the experience of countries 
whose soil constituted an actual and almost continual battle- 
field. To others the War was, from the strictly co-operative 
point of view, a period of adjustment to altered economic condi- 
tions, conditions which might be obviously trying or, as in 
England, superficially advantageous, but which were always 
ultimately unhealthy. Charles Gide has dealt with this phase 
as it concerned France in a well-known work, but little else has 
been published on the subject. Dr. Schreiber, in his contribution, 
traces briefly, year by year, the fortunes of each type of German 
agricultural co-operative society through the period of the 
War, showing the difficulties, lack of supplies, reduction of 
personnel and the relations between co-operative and State 
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action. In each case stress is laid upon the services rendered 
by the co-operative movement to the nation. A more liberal 
use of figures would have increased, from the economist's point 
of view, the value of sections such as that on co-operative banking, 
but the book does not claim to be more than a rapid survey of a 
more or less untouched subject. 

The Union of German Co-operative Societies in Poland has 
done a useful work in publishing a German translation of the 
Polish Acts governing co-operative societies, together with notes 
and illustrations. The value of such a handbook to the German 
societies themselves is obvious, but the student of co-operative 
law, unequipped with a knowledge of Polish, may also well be 
grateful for the access to the text of laws covering a large agricul- 
tural population in which co-operation is of great and growing 
importance. 

In Humamta Skutkem , Mr. Antonin Vavra presents a series 
of short observations and aphorisms on co-operation and the 
social problems of the day, especially the problem of poverty 
Mr Vavra does not write as an official of the co-operative move- 
ment, but as an observer of social conditions whose concern is 
with education and the more general aspects of social reform 
Here he looks to a synthesis of co-operative and State action 
and to what he calls a f( ministry of Humanity and Welfare/' 
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